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ABSTRACT 

More than 380 world history books are listed in thi^ 
annotated bihliogra phy* The author's selections ? critiques^ anS 
discussions of teaclilng history are based on the ^ssufflptio^i that 
history is a subject that dsmands creative thouSiit far mor^ than 
demands a prodigious mesory, chapter 1 lists and discusses books 
dealing witix the nature of history and its role Xti educatica* & 
discussion of ten ways to structure i#orld history courses joilows^ 
(1) the band of providence^ (2) i^hat goes up rouBt come dowti^ (3) 
tidings^ (4) the golden thready (5) the ag^s of ttan^ (€) ccjnpare aad 
contrast^ (7) interaction^. (8) great mn, {S) gre^t forces^ an^ (10) 
the idea of maiikind^ Included are annotations of vorks usi^g thes^ 
approaches plus soniie books and jourriala th^t deal generally irith 
teaching history. Chapter 2 lists and describes r^ferince %orKSf 
books on research and writing, multivolumed historical series # and 
journals. Remaining chapters survey the broad fi^ld of world history 
and list works that focus on the Ancient West^ Eaat and So^th Asi^^ 
Middle East^ Africa, Australia^ Latin America^ Europe, ^ separate 

chapter discusses history books that deal i^ith th^ aorld since 19^5, 
The final chapter provides a cbecklist of 75 basic booAs i^ world 
history^ both scholarly and popular^ with an indej to thei^ 
respective annotations. Bibliographic information for each entry 
includes prices and availability of the book in both hard cover a:id 
paperback. Some annctations contain a suma^ry of the author's thesis 
along with the content description^ Books Especially suitefl^ for 
school students are flagged* (ND) 
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Forevvorcl 



At a prtJh. vaunal |!a^li^Mn|^ mM |t)iu; iijic\ an cinuuMK cducnlm 
(iiid ills ainHLiuH ih.^i fiUis? lusfoiy tc.iclu^rs wiir.^ hcynnri iiiu. 
riicii inicllii'i^ncc tiMOiiefiK wert' iiuMi'tiihl) hnv; thc> ufKlcf sinud 
litlie or nnthinL* uC ih^ir siiNji^cl ; llir oiily suhuinn luy m providiiiii 
tlUMli v^ilh finil-[>"o<if iiiiss! ontn fMUfurjiils p;K'k.'H!Us so ccMiililcfL'l V 
picn'rainnict! lhal fools like tlicniM-l ves ^joukl toach \hv\r sfiuk n*s 
\^it^l^lI{ liuving to llunk Liboul it. 

I dn fiot dailM tluit iMiiinetU educator liiul ;i piAni 
Not svi liaviiia atr ivctj in the iiullLMiniiJiii-, we iiiusi rcckuri with 
the existence i)[ thousancU af tcachuni—uuliuge tuuciuMS. us well 
an high school teachem— wht> cannot teach nr cannut nur^icr tlicir 
discipline or (^^vhy i!t)ubf it?) eaniiat dncitlUT. I surrcruk*r these 
tiunisaiids Iij ihu pinJLJi'wrs k)\ innturHil.^ piK'kaiiCs wiilu)Ul u 
slnir.gic. 

Hut there arc other tlioiisiinds to whoni the cniinunt 
edueatoi s baleful iridjctniwat lypply^ Ihis hook is fur 

tiicnh and \\n students of liistury in aiid out ot^ school vvhu still 
believe in the power of tlic writteii word, Since they are prohably 
the onlv penple uhn are readinu these lines, let nie say; it is for 
ynu. It is written in tlie convict ioii that the more you and I think 

• vii 
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lihniii niii {jiscipliru' ami the: iihmc nail ifs liiorniinv, ilio 
hiplu r svill \u: the iiujiiiv cf '- un tcachiiu* ami imii' Icariiin)*. 

< )inioiisly\ wn{hlhr ?*^^v pos"s fnnbleiiis that stiHlvnis of 
uuliiiintl hraniv inav mil fiau : j lui niulahh;. Mnii- tiiiiii im^v thii 
jrii* ivntini' nj llus ]nn)k, I .Mis tt'nijili'!! In luin i!i niy CuiHrai't 
aiul }>)UTt ahoiit Ihc u In tir Unn}' How Ctmld ;inyniR: ii'xuupt 
perliiips iho M^ ItAv srhf)|ars v mo liavr .Kliinlly wi itirn liill-<lrt=^s 
suivTvs ul \snrhi histnry) pivsunjc to rccoiiniiciul ainl discuss 
luli-N 111 all iields oj hisiivfv, aiiciciii untl inodcrn, luisicni aiul 
Wi'steni, political am! souill'/ lfi)w conki a slciulcr honk 

make a cruilihlu Ui/rii in tlie liicratuix: ol world history? Slioiiitl I 
not plan to sj^cnd ilu: iicxL (liirU yvars tjojiipiinn; a hmlii^^^i apliy 
in at least om liiMuirct! vohiiacsV 

Hut cvciy Umv I hnimf inysrlf laiiuaitini' the sjinrtnrss of 
tiinu unci space, and the vastncss of world IiistDiy, and tliu conti- 
iient-WKle in iiiy own training, I rciiuanhcred what is asked 
()f teachers. Our graduate suh^Hiheijuip vety lew of them to tvneh 
anything innre than regional history -American, lunnpcnii, luiHt 
AsiaiK or Latin Anieriearr Vet their prinei|>als and chainiien 
expeet them tt) leaeh \\ui\i\ history. It niany high sclionl and iini 
;i few eollcge tuacliers can lUUher up the courage io teach the 
htiilT, snreiy any Migh and Mighty lierr Doktor I^rnl'essnr should 
he ahle to find the euurage to supply theiii and their stiitients w ilh 
a sht>rt, inaiiageahle guide in its literature. 

hicvitablv, such a guiife Wiin oWcv (ndy u sampling o\ thai 
literature. The present one makes tio elaiin to comjileteiiess; it 
does not even claim to mention all the "ahscdutely indispen?;ah!c'' 
books in any riekh whatever eriteria you elMiose for "iiidispcnsa- 
hility/' I (Mily hope that 1 haV'^ spntligiitcd some of the problems 
yon will face in sorllnL' tnu \onr knowledge and some ot the 
books that svould help yuu mnst in ^jnnirig gteafer familiarily with 
ymir subjeLt niatler. In selucting hooks. I have given preference 
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to ilccdI tirlcNOver tikkr ones: tntiilefi itt print; to titles uvailabic 
if) paperfjuck ctliiions. I huvc nut attcniptod to ^^Uj^i^t'sl prininry 
soiijcus, \vj liiii cibvimisly inchuic ull tlm wnrldH pruscund pi)ctry, 
US well nsiill wniKs of art. timsii:, inul nrchitiHMun^ I luive stecM^cci 
iAciw uf ttiost titles sput'iMcaily iiituruluU as clussnHHii ''text- 
ho.iks/' 1 Mavc liiuitcd iny:A:!l iv wnds v litlL-n in, ii lianslnirn 
into, Hru^li'^li- 

'l lujsw iirc lit nstic lirnilatiuiis, iliU tlu nut llunis of ! Ins book 
as nnythiiuJiiTioru than n i^att^way. I ii tlie titles rcviusvod, t lieru aru 
iiiten niibsivc hihlitiiirnt^hios of priniury luul scliolarly niulcrial 
tluil will liuid yiui iiiure deeply into ;iny iieid you wisli ti? sliuiv . In 
!iisiiM>\ lis in any ndu'r sciu^Uniy discipline, ^hw um^hI hin \ 
always kiitls to utioiheis 

I *-ivc soniu people to thank. larst, Robert W, rurrcll, n\ 
Indiana University, vvho first suggested that I vvrite this houk. 
Ariytnie \vlu> lias had the kind fortune to study with Bob Ferrell 
knnws the dcpUi of his dedieation to scbolarHiiip and teaching, 
and luH strong' aversion to hutnhug in all its furnis, I dedicate 
fliis btiok to liiin, 

I a 111 also grateful to Daniel Miller, niy yradiiatu research 
assistant at the Statu University of New York at Hi nglianilon, 
d'hroughoul. I have had the firni support of Hcrnard Perry and 
Miriam S, I'urluy. of Indiana University Press. John \l. Wilt/ and 
Jolin M. TlH^inpson, also of Indiana University, have heen most 
111 Ipfuk 

Finnlly. I extend thanks and greetings to all my t'ornier 
associates in ti\e History rUlueation F^rojeet t)f die Anierican His- 
torical Ahsuciation, Ihn^ks hi World Hhiory by no means bears 
the inipriniatiir of the Project, but had 1 not accepted the invita- 
tion to join in llieir wc^rk during the 1969 70 acadeniic year, 
this hook would probably never have been written. Very special 
thanks go to Vi^illiaiu Pulliain of the University of Delaware, froni 
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whose \\Al\\ report on Ihu Icudnng of world history in Aiiieri 
can high sciiooiH I km iicil nuicfi. 
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m bibliographical information is taken from the 1972 edition of 
Bmks in Print. Dates given in brackets [ ] indicate the first edi- 
tion of a book in its original language, and the letters U,R stand 
for University Press. 

If no price is listed, the book is not currently in print in 
the United States, Since the prices, editions, and availability of 
books are subject to constant change, readers should consult the 
latest volumes of Books in Print and Paperbound Books in Print 
irt any library reference room or book store for up^to-date infor- 
mation. 

A bullet (#) denotes that the book in question is par- 
Itcularly suitable for reading by high school students. 
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chapter 
one 



Studying and 
Teaching 
World History 



/. The End of History? 

As wc enter ihi^ 1970'^, the outlook for history In the claBsroom 
and ih^ \cct\m hall is not bright. Some educators would use 
Htroager langUilgi^. A distinguished American historian, Charles 
0. Sellers, mitm his colleagues of "the impending doom of his- 
torical ieariiinfi in the schools/* In Great Britain, Maiy Price 
reports that ny teachers ''see a real danger of history disap- 
pearing frotn thit time-table as a subject in its own right." David 
Kcllum in his recent book The Social Studies prescribes 
cuihanasia: 

Clio's case is terminar Rather than make the attempt to tg- 
yk'^lm Nr, I would suggest that she has lived out her normal 
life. Th*^ rime has come to bring CHo to as swift and merciful 
an emd m possible in the classroom, draw the curtain, toll the 
bell, giv« her a burial that befits a queen, and be done with it. 

Even in the colleges and universities, uie postwar boom in his- 
torical studies km perhaps ended at last. Students increasingly 
find other disciplines more relevant to their needs. 

The end of histoiy? This is no longer an unthinkable 
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thought. History figured very little in school or university cur- 
ricula before the middle of the nineteenth century. It may shrink 
to its previous obscurity in the last quarter of our own. Even if 
patriotic organizations prevail upon school boards to spare the 
study of American history from total extinction, what rtiercy can 
the teacher of world history expect? 

The study of history deserves a better fate, History 
gives us insight that no other discipline can hope to provide. But 
teachers and professional historians bear much of the blame for 
their predicament. The scholar has for too many years cared too 
little about the problems of teachers and the ways in which his= 
tory can best be leariicd. The teacher has for too many years 
imagined that students of history, unlike students of literature or 
mathematics, need to be force-fed with huge helpings of '*facts," 
juhi as the French farmer fattens his geese for the tables of 
gourmets. In world history, especially, many of our texts arc 
dull; most of our students are bored; and all of us who teach feel 
ovcwhelmed by the immensity of our subject. 

Drastic solutions spring to mind, and some are being 
triu-d in schools and colleges right now. If world history is un- 
popular and badly taught and too big^ why not replace it with 
something a little more practical? Why not world "cultures"? 
World "area studies"? World "problems"? Can't the student and 
teacher of history profit from the findings of scholars in the 
"other" social sciences? 

Tliere has never been a time in the history of our disci- 
pline when so many have searched so desperately for help from 
workers in other fields. This search could be a sign of returning 
health, rather than wori^ening illness, but too often it involves the 
virtual abandonment of the values of historical study. The world 
history course becomes world anthropology, world geography, Or 
world politics. In the panic to achieve up-to-dateness, the history 
teacher may commit disciplinary suicide. 
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AH reports to the contrary notwithstanding, there is a dif- 
ference bcDvgen history and the social sciences. Both study the 
past. But the social sciences arc patterned after the natural sci- 
eiiccs: they look for uniformities md regularities in human affairs. 
They discover lasvs, they build modclSf they invent ideal types, 
The historian may find such abstractions stimulating and useful, 
but he trains his eye on soniedungelse: the unique historical cir- 
cumstanccs that distinguish every actual event from every other, 
He studies what philosoplii^rs c£ill the "existential," the thing that 
actually happened to real human beings in real timus and places, 

Thh diyc% not keep him frem generalizing. He talks about 
classes, cities, countries, civilizations; even about the hutiian race, 
Dut his product is a study of the unique. He tells us lioWj in spite 
of ^lll thf> mcchaniv:ai tundcncics in lifi*, in spm of all thai is 
roughly predictable, chance and choice still make the actual be- 
havior of human beings niore problematic th:m the behavior of 
the social scicntist'H ideal typCH. .^though history should and 
docs borrow freely from the concepts of the si^ial sciences^ it 
more closely rcsenibles the svork of the realistic novelist, who 
gcu down to raw partleulurs and paintK life m it is. 

Taking the "history'* out of the v^orld history course h 
therefore no answer lu our problems, We mmi not ihrovv uui the 
baby with the bath water, In fact there h no better way to b^gin 
coping with the vastness of world history than to do some hard 
thinking libout the study of hisUny itself: itsstralegieHOf probigm» 
solving, lib research teehniqucs, and its relationship to the other 
disciplines. The tiQK\ few pages surest books about the nature of 
history, 

Carr, Edward HaUctt, What Is If^Mory? (New York: 
Knopf, 1962, $4.95; Vintage inipcrback, $1,95). Few books on 
the pioblcni of the nature of historical study have attracted so 
niueh favorable notice m Can'.*^ The author is a leading British 
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. f u/t. , f « H/jforv? he ably defends 

the thesis that history ^^^^^^^^ ^mi^ot in^ 
working und«r ^ .g,at ni.n" theory 

quiry. He prefers he S^f = , „,,,d of rdemleis 

• Comrnager, He^^ f "'^ J ,f best 

History (Columbus: '^.^f "'^.^ ,hrewd advice about 

American historians defines h'story. P ^^^^ 

how to read and .rite it. ^^^^ l^^' ^^ 'tory. The Ust 
lems as moral l^^^^^^' '"^'^'"^^.L Eve of 
chapter, by t.o in the school 

mended, as brief but authontah^c ititroduchons 

social sciences. HUinrv (Ne^ Yc^' 

n D The Practice oi nisiory ». 
Elton, G, R., . „„u s2 21) "A manifesto 

c™„e„, 1.68. S5.50; *S «p.ana- 

Of -one -f^l^^f^Z^^^L insists 
standing ^P-'«>'^» " ^ Tadd of study. Us great purpose, 
on the autonomy of ^^^^^^ profes ional history main- 
as the ninetecrth-century Elton argues 

is to d^pen^r Uou those 

that its methods as jelU '^^^^.actieal advice on how to eon^ 
of social science. He offers much F . 
duct research, ho. to write Jistcry -^1-^^^ 

book will appeal more to Jf^^evor-Roper, "he 

.tudentsot history, but inteworteotJ^^Tr^^ ^J^ 

represents a definite tradihon svluch pcnod.c 



restated." „ 

I.) 
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Gilbert, Felix, and Stephen R, Graubard.eds., Hiitorical 
Studies Today <Ne\y York: Norton, 1972. $12.00; paperback, 
$3.95), This syinposium oflers a coniprehensivc report on the 
latest fashions in historical research, by twnty^t^o American, 
British, and French scholars. The rise of social and quantitative 
history, urban history, and psychohistory are all disc^sse^^ to- 
gether with studies oE such older fields as political and military 
history. These essays first appeared in the Winter and Sprini, 
1971, issues of the scholarly q^iarterly^ Dasdaliis, 

Hexten J. H.^ The Hlstoiy Pfimer (New Vork: Basic, 
1971. $10.00). HeHler tackfci the questioti of what thehiitorian 
does when he explains, and how his cxplanatioiis contrast with 
those of the scscntist^ The thought processes of historians are 
illustrated by accounts of how little boys get muddy paiits^ the 
winning of the 1951 National League pennant races the fall of a 
skittish suspemion bridge^ and appropriate bits and pieces ffpni 
Hexter's own experiences as a historian of early modern England. 
His main point conies through loud and clear: the historian's 
most valuable tool is nothing more or less than comniQii sense. 

Hughes, H. Stuart, Hi^toi^ as A.rt and as Scjeocei Twin 
VistQS on the Past (New York: Harper, 1964. $4.95; Torch- 
books paperback, $L45). The author is a European intellectual 
historian at Harvard and a scholar with a lively interest in new 
trends in historical thinking and writing. He bridges the gulf be- 
tween those who see history primarily as a literary or philosophi- 
cal Craft and those ^^ho see it pritnarily as a social science, ffere 
he ventures thoughts on the relationship of history to anthropol- 
ogy and psychoanalysis; discusses the '*sweep of the narrative 
line'*; and defends the study of contemporary history. 

Sterrij Fritz, ed,, The Varieties ot HiBi^fyi From Voltaire 
to the Presertt [1956] (2nd cd,, New York: World, I972. 
Meridian paperback, $4.93) . Stern describes his antholcpf as ''a 
book by historians about history,*' The editor has ranged widely 
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in his choice of readings, frorn Voltaire on the usefulness of his- 
tory to Thaodor Mommsen on the trainiiig of historians^ and from 
the "New History" of Robinson and Beard to Nazi and Soviet 
vievvs of histoiy. Only practicing historians are represented. The 
collection compensates for its rather loose structure by the fresh= 
ness and variety of its readings. Many had never before been 
translated into Enpish. 

Tholfsen, TrygveR., Historical Thinking: An Introduction 
(New York; Harper^ 1 967, $7.50; paperback, $5 JO), Most of 
Tholfsen's book is devoted to a history of Western historical 
thonght and writing, from the Greeks and the Old Teitament to 
Rarike and Fustel de Coulanges. TTie authnr also discusses con- 
temporary^ definitions ofhlstoty. In the chapters on the history of 
history, he shows that ''the historical mode of understanding/* 
the perception of how events are conditioned by their historical 
conte^ct. did not appear until the late eighteenth and early nliie- 
teenth centuries. The hiitorian's acute sensitivity to ''time«bound 
uniqueness/' in Tholfsen"s view, sharply distinguishes his work 
from that of the social scientist. 

2. The Stmcture of World History 

Anyone planning to stiidy or teach history will profit from 
knowing something about the nature of his discipline, but world 
history poses speeial problenis. For all of us, world history seems 
too big to manage. As James Harvey Robinson once wrotCt it 
''includes ever^ trace and vestige of everything that man has done 
or thought since first he appeared on the earth,'' Every heartbeat 
of every human being who has ever lived, eveiy dream, every 
whisper, every sneeze belongs. 

Above all, the student or teacher of world history needs 
what 1 might call a '^handle/' He needs a working view of the 
over-all structure of world history, a view that allows him to or- 
ganize his study and sort out his tacts. He may acquire his handle 
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frorn a discipline other than history. He may or may not accept 
it as true in any ultimate sense. He may eveiitually discard it, or 
use it in combination mth two or three alternative working views. 

In any eveat, he needs such thirigi, because no one can 
study all of world history all at ihs same time. We must have a 
plan of operationi, a way of getting hold of oiir subject and scal= 
Ing it down to our human limitatiDns, In much smaller flelds* such 
as American histo^i this may not be such a problem. But when 
it ii a question of universal histoiy-hundreds of nations living 
or dead; scores of civilizatloiis and cultures, living or dead; six 
continents; at least six thousand years— the situation is very differ- 
ent. We need handles. 

Let me illustrate, Here are ten possible ways of structur- 
ing your study of world history. Each is self-suflHcient, or may be 
combined with one or more others, as you prefer Some are old, 
some are recent. Some are better, I believe, than othere-but this 
is a matter of private judginent. A^nyone cm think of several 
other possible structures, if he puts his mind to it. The point is: 
what might work for you, for someone with your special interests 
and beliefs? 

L The Hand of Providence, If you are e professing Jew, 
Christian, or Muslim, you must consider the possibility that the 
founders of your failh, and all the many univermi historians who 
have taken inspiration from them, oficr the only true account of 
the meaning and structure of wrid history. In terms of the West- 
ern revealed religions, history is the unfolding of a providential 
plan for the human race, a time of tejting, a time of struggle be- 
tween good and evil, and a tiuie blessed by divine interventions 
which result in miracles, revelations, and (for Christians) the 
appearance on earth in corporeal form of God himself, Faith- 
professing historians such as Herbein Butterfleld argue that the 
scholar should avoid the introduction of religious value judg- 
ments into his professional worlc. Certainly in a secularised age, 
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like our own. and in a country whose constitution decrees sep- 
aration of church and state, hike the United States, Buttei^ield's 
advice is easy to take. But is it good advice-tor the believer? At 
least in the privacy at your home or offlce there is no reason why 
you should not see world history in terms of your faith, Judaisni. 
Christianity, and Islam are all religions with an intense historical 
consciousness; they claim to know the meaning of world history, 
any believing historian can find in the articles of his faith a struc- 
ture into which he can fit all that he has learned or will ever learn. 

2. WJiat Coes Up Must Come Down. Even more ancient, 
perhaps, than the providential theory of history is the cyclical 
theory. The belief that states inevitably rise and fall %vas common 
in antiquity throughout the world. Christians refused to apply it 
to "sacred" history, but not to the history of the "earthly city," 
Ibn Khaldun subscribed to a cyclical theory; so did Machiavelli 
and Vico and Oswa.d Spongier. In form this is mote a socio= 
logical theory than a historical one, but historians can make use 
of it, especially since no one is likely to insist that every new turn 
of the wheel must take exactly the same amount of time and 
happen in exactly the same way. The spectacle of great empifes 
soaring and crashing-whether Roman, Byzantine, Persian, Turk- 
ish Mongol, Chinese, British, or any other-has a perennial fas- 
cination for students of history. Nor is there any reason to con- 
fine the applicaiioti of cyclical theory to politics. It can also be 
used to explain economic lite, the arts, church history, and, as m 
Spengler's work, the growth and decay of whole civilizations, 
viewed as organisms. 

3, Goad ridings. The idea of progress has suffered some 
hard knocks in the twentieth centuiy, but many people still be- 
lieve that history records the gradual improvement ot mankind, 
or some significant portion of mankind, through the centuries. 
One man's "progress," of course, is often another man's "de- 
cline." Everyihing depends on his idea of what is good. For this 
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purpose. Criteria must be Irnpcrted from outside historical study. 
One may, for exaniplej attach suprenie Importance to the di=^ 
velopment of science and technology, and see this as CiJOstltut- 
ing progress. Or he may stress thg growth of personal freedom 
and social justice. Or he nnay trece progress along many lines 
simultaneously. All that matters is the discovery of a generally 
upward moving curve in history from an early age judged inferior 
to a modern age judged lacasurably better^ when everything is 
taken into account. For the believer in progress, this is the mean- 
ing of historical exparience. His belief talis him what to look for 
in history and what use to rnake of it. At the ^ame time, he runs 
the risk of finding certaiii Bgm or cultures **dark** and "unim- 
portant'' because they seetn to coiitribute nothing to **progr€SS." 

4. The Golden Thrmd, Without necessarily endorsing 
r* theory of general pfugressj the student may elect to center his 
view of worid history on the development of a single idea, in- 
stitution, or activity of uau&ual signiflcance to him, A classic ex* 
ample is Benedetto Croce's reading of history *'as the sto^ of 
freedom.'* For Croce the perennial struggle of mankind for lib- 
erty was a golden thread running through the fabric of histoiy, 
redeeming every age^even the most tyrannous. This thematic 
approach works well only if the theme chosen is common to all 
past societies and touches many different aspects of life. Other 
examples might be "'man and the environment^"' **class struggle^" 
"priests and bureaucrats/* "the idea of the good life." 

5. The Ages of MoT. Another structural ideaj which may 
readily be combined with others, is the division of world histoiy 
into two or more great chronological eras. Agains progress is not 
necessarily implied. Lewis Muniford in The Transfarmations cf 
Man (1956) discovers five ages of man: nomadic, agrarian, civ- 
ihzed, spiritualized, and mechanised. Karl Marx also discovered 
five: the ages of primitive CDmniiinism, personal slavey, serf- 
dom, wage slaveryi and future communism. Auguste Comte di- 
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^'ided history into theological, metaphysical, and positive agcSj 
dominated by religion, philosophy* and science^ respectively. The 
Christian calendar vyhich reckons forward and backward froni 
the birth of Christ and the traditional terms **ancient,'* *'medle- 
valj" and ''modfern'' are also atteinpts to give structure to uni- 
versal history. Systems of periodization are inevitably somewhat 
arbitrary, But they can help the student organize his work. 

6, Compare and ContrasL One of the latest fashions in 
the writing of histo^ is *'coniparative history/' Its object is to 
delineate and explain similarities and differences between com- 
parable societies or between comparable elements in the life of 
those societies. One may understand the French Revolution bet- 
ter, for example, if he compares and contrasts it with the English, 
American, and Russian Revolutions, as Crane Brinton did in his 
book The Anatomy of Revolution ( 1938) . Comparative method 
also has applications in world history. The student may attempt 
to discover the ''essential" character or spirit in each of the major 
world civilizations and then study each of these "essences" com- 
paratively. Pushed in one direction, comparative history becomes 
sociology. But if the emphasis falls on the identification of differ- 
ences, rather than similarities, and if comparative studies arc 
used to fu.lher understanding of individual societies rather than 
to work out universal societal "models," then the comparative 
nj-^thod can prove both exciting and hlstoriographically authentic. 

7, fnteractiatL Another fruitful approach, which avoids 
the distortions Involved in trying to compare whole civilizations, 
is the study of contacts between nations and civilizations in 
space and time. Here the student focuses not on internal develop- 
ment but on concrete historical interaction: how, for example, 
Indian civilization actually afTected Chinese; how Greece and 
Rome *iived agii. during the European Renaissance; how the 
cultures of Europe were cKported to the Americas, with the in- 
evitable sea-changes. Not quite oil of world history will be il- 
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lumimted by sucha strate^, since the historical connections be- 
Iwmti certain sccieties (relatively isolated in space or time) and 
th^ rest of mankind are tenuous at best. But it is a thorou|hly his- 
torieal-nilnded stxategy, used to good effect by both Arnold J, 
Toynbee and William H. McNeill. 

8. Great Men. World histo^ docs not reduce to the lives 
of a few transcendental heroes. But some men and worneti have 
obviously changed the course of events more than others^ and the 
biographical vie^ of history has its value, Grsat Men not only 
trails form their times: they also reflect them, since it seems un- 
likely that anyone not capable of articulating the Ideas and con- 
cerns of his age could become historically '*great/' One can 
also sample not-so-great men as he travels through the past, per= 
sonalities of modest accoraplishment ^vho help to explain the 
continuity of history. The biographical approach has the advan- 
tage of permitting one-to-one empathetlc contact v^ith the past. 
We see histoiy in terms of living human beings, not faceless 
abstractions. 

9. Greai jFarces. The advantages and disadvantages of 
building one's study of world histoid around biographies are re- 
versed in the *'Great Forces'' approach, which deals with masses 
of nien and the tidal pull of their pooled energies, Practitioners of 
the Great Forces view of history tend to be fatalists, as students 
of the Great Men tend to believe in free will History becomes the 
story of *'scieiicc,'* ''religion/' ''the bourgeoisie;' **Great Power 
rivalry/' "democracy/* '-the eternal feminine/' The trick is to keep 
One's list of forces relatively short and to guard against TOolly- 
mirtdedncss, 

10. TJie !€kQ of Mankind, Finally, there is a way of 
structuring ^orld histoid that neems especially relevant In an age 
of plane tization and planetary peril: the mankind approach. His- 
tory can be viewed quite simply as the biography of Honio 
sapiem, taking full account of all the uniqueness of given situa- 
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Lnity tvolves o« of lh= localized conmumlie. of 
Zd'and spmt, mankind ha» *a,s ^'"J ; 

v,„et, I. «ri.e,s, including professional hUlonans. scho^« m 
oto aelds. and inspired amate.rs. Each n,akes use ol on. o, 
more of the structural Ideas sketched abovo. 

Cameron, Ke.^e.h NeiU, H™"''' J^,^''^,! SOTA 
H„ory (B,oo.lh..cn,Ind.: ^^^I'^^jXTuV- 

* 4 Qu^Ut-v srholar ^ho teaches Engiisn ai fn^w ivn^ 

:r";oV«;«:ha.h^ 

. "n wpifome antidote to specialization. His book 

r;:rp:«T„,e;: of fro. ..s subhuman 

:„ ri;!kind, . e.=h -^---'"ri,;!"^ 
-:^„- :rp£ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Press, 1949. »6,S0; Phoenix paperback, $1.95). Lowms o 
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is an interastlng illy Wiition ol the technique of '*rever$^^ qhronpJ^ 
ogy*" His theme is the way in which modern idea$ of world 
histoty as progress evolved (mistakenly, he feels) ttova the Chris-^ 
tian belief in divine providence and the Christian hope of a heav^ 
enly reward. But he teUs his itory backward, beginning ^^ilh such 
nineteenth-century thinkers as Jacob Burckhardt and Karl Marx 
and retreating^ cmtuxf by ceritury, to St. Augustine mi the bib-- 
Heal view of history, Wwith t^kes a dim view of modern mm and 
modem secular thoagllt. 

McNeill, WiMi&m H,, The Rise of the Wesf^ 4 History 
of the Human Commmity (Chicago: U. of Chicago 9tm%, 1963. / 
$15.00; Phoenix p»,p^rback5 $4,25). Winner of th^ National 
Book Award in H\%%my and Biography for 1964, M^Kmirs Tfm 
Rise of the West is deiaribed by Arnold J. Toynbee m 'Hhe moit 
lucid presentation of world history in narrative form th^t I know.'^ 
Certainly no one shouW attertipt to teach world histojy c:^Qwadays 
without having read this book. Although in '^narrativte lorra/' it 
imposes on world history a clearly defined structure. 

McNeill divite the hlOTry of civilization Into ihrte eras^ 
*'The Era of Middle Eastern Dorninance to 500 B.C./' ^'Burasii^n 
Cultural Balance, 500 B.C. to 1500 a,d.," and ^^The Era Of West- 
ern Dominance, 1500 a.d. to the Present.'* He adopts the *^dif- 
fusionist*' thesis that civilization began in Mesopotamia t^nd was 
diffused eastward and westward from this center in tiw jour mlh 
lennia before Christ. Independent local development had its part, 
especially in the mo$^ cemote of the major Eurasian ciyi ligations, 
the Chinese; but without the Mcsopolamian stimulus, Wrld his- 
tory as we know it could not hs^ve happened. For the two thousand 
years between 500 9.0. and ] 500 a.d., the ^-Eurasian e^umene'' 
then reached an eqwilibdum, with its four regional cant'^rs (Hel- 
lenic, Middle Eastern, Indian, and Chinese) engaged Iri^weless 
interaction. Finally » ttfter 1500, Western European civHization 
upset this equilibriMin and began to Westernize th^ $loh^, a 
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pw^mb not yet completed but obviously far advanced, McNeiirs 
ihfsis forces him to pay scant attention to pre-Columbian Amer- 
ica; he is also weak In the area of I.atin American history. Ha 
c*on^Iudes that at least in terms of power— technological^ icien- 
tilic, institutional, and artistic— mankind has made great progress, 
''M^'ii some centuries from now," he writes, ''will surely look 
back upon our time as a golden age," 

A shorter version of The Rise of the West, specially writ- 
ten \o serve as a college text, is available under the title A World 
History [1967] (2nd ed,. New York: Oxford U. P., 197 L 
$ HOC); paperback, $5.95). 

Manuel, Frank E,, Shapes of Philosophical History 
(Smnford: Stanford U, P., 1965. $4,75; paperback, $1,95), A 
leading scholar in the field of modern European intellectual his- 
tory, Manuel has written what is certainly the best recent discus- 
siion of Western man's attempts to divine the structure of univer- 
sal history. Unfailingly erudite and witty. Shapes of Phitosophical 
Htsiory is a series of seven guest lectures given at Stanford Uni- 
versity, It traces the histoiy of ''philosophical histor7" from the 
Greeks and the Book of Daniel through the Middle Ages to Kant, 
the French Enlightenment, German idealism, and our contem- 
poff^ry age of anxiety, Manuel argues that there are basically only 
two structural models: the cyclical and the progressive. Western 
mm. has shifted uneasily back and forth between the two, *'but 
neither has ever dominated the European intellectual field with- 
owttho presence in some form of its rival/' 
• Mailer, Herbert L, The Uses of the Past: Profiles of For- 

imr Societies (New York: Oxford LJ, P,, 1952. $7,95; Mentor 
pi\p«rback, SI. 25). Muller is a professor of literature turned his- 
torian, who takes what he calls a ''tragic'' view of history, "All 
iho rnighty civilizations of the past have f^illen, because of tragic 
flaw^," But they "have also had real grandeur, a glory that sur- 
vival their fall." In this book, he ofTers profiles of Byzantium, 
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ancient Israel^ classical Greece, imperial Rome, the Middle Ages, 
both ''whW and ^'red'* Russia, and *'the timely East/' Al- 
though he is fascinated by the variety of history, he also finds 
high signiftcaiicgi in the growth of mankind's ''power of self-de- 
terminations or freedorn to make history, , , . Today the future of 
the open society is wide open, to triumphs or to disasters of a 
magnitude hitheno undreamed of." What enierges from a care- 
ful study o( the past is a call to live. Beyond the pursuit of happi- 
ness, we mus^ Imtn from history the "happiness of pursuit/' 

Mumfwrd^ Lewis, The Transformations of Man (New 
York: Harpar, 1956; Torchbooks paperback, $2.95), Well 
known as a Ut^rucy critic and a specialist in urban problems, 
Lewis Mumford k also a perceptive student of history. An earlier 
work (The Condition of Man) studied the history of Western 
civilization from the Greeks to the second World War, In The 
Transfommnom tQf Man he takes a wider view of the past. The 
first six chapters examine— in just 153 pages-the whole course 
of universal history, emphasizing the periods of crisis when man- 
kind advanced to higher levels of consciousness and social or- 
ganization. The transitions from animal to human, from hunting 
to agriculture, froim barbarism to civilization, from early civiliza- 
tion to spiritualised civilization, and from antiquity to the modern 
world of science and technology are painted in broad strokes. In 
the final chapters, Mumford presents two alternatives for the 
future: a *'posNiistpric'' culture dominated by the logic of the 
machine or 9 humanistic *'wofld" culture freely formed by free 
men, 

Nehru, liiwaharial. Glimpses of World History (New 
York; Johrt Day^ 1942, Reprinted by New York; Asia, $9.00; 
abridged as Neftiifu on World History, Bloomlngton, Ind.: In- 
diana U, P,, MWUmd paperback, $245), Between 1930 and 
1933, while a poMtical prisoner of the British, the future premier 
of India wrote thte long, rambling sketch of world history, in the 
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Umn of Iclicrs his ynun^^ tlMiii^htci, Nehru was itnt, u\ 
cuiiisc, a pn)|VNsi()nal hi .fnrhH! in any stMisc, atui \w leans laihrr 
heavily un If. ( ^ Wells^s r;/ llisUn x\ Hut his fHu)k is still 

inicrcstin/^, lor several reasons. It ^^ivcs insi|^lil inlo Ihe njjnd 
of one of the eenlnry^ ^ueaiesi leadias, h lievcMes relatively tncae 
space to Indian aiul Hast Asian liislcHy than Western svritars 
lend to do. Its style is charming. JMiially, it illustrates the 
prot^ressivist intcrjaetatinn of universal history: "For history 
teaches us of yjomh untj pro|^ress aiu! of the possi[)ility of an 
infinite advance f(ir inan." About two thirds ut the "letters'' 
f chapters) ileal with modern liisiory. 

Sedillot, Rene, 'riii* ill^lory nl thr World: In Three Ihin 
(hnl fillies \ (Nrw^/otk^ IhuronU, Mentor paprr 

hack, $0.7^). Sediilot /^ivcs ns n M'intiilalinrly Galiic siiryt)! 
("Hyover^') of world history, lie hegan, he tells m, with the in- 
tention of making eeonuniics the axis of his linok, hut he found 
that politics had to he hrouglit in as welh Most of (he chapters 
feature a single great nation that the author regarils as ^'prepon- 
derant" during the period under discussiun. His choices aic faidy 
obvious: the (Irceks, the I?- niaiis, the Italiuns, the Spanish, the 
French, and^since Trafalga. and Waterloo^the AngkvSaxons. 
Asia, Alriea, and the Amencas receive only glancing attention. 
Sediilot ends on a wry note, condemning the modern religion of 
progress. In twelve thousand years, man has 'hmdoubtcdiy 
learned to live better, but also to kill more eniciently," Me has 
''discovered more about the world and very little about himself/' 
Spengler, Oswald, The Decline of f he Wvst 8 22 1 ( 2 
vols.. New York: Knopf, j 926-^28. $10.00 each; abridged by 
Helmui Werner, New York: Modem Library, $4.V5). Planned 
and parlially written before the lirHt World War, The Decline of 
the West was published In Germany in 1918-22, The World War 
and the unsettled times thai immediately followed it encouraged 
many Furopeans and Americans to abandon their faith in un- 
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limM n]i)yn' ,\ ;umI t^t jr,if Unit Wr-jrin rivili/iHinii Ii;mI, iiidrrd, 
rr,u i (hr t;n<i <>! its h»[K\ Spriiplri's h(H»k, whic'lj '.n^nuMl (n 
inrilimi thirst' [rats, apjnMUt'H nn M mumu; at jnsl llu' lis'ht nm 
nirnl. It was nil itbtnnt snuccss. 

ft (ilfcis an iiu^i:ni(!us t vtlital tlu^ni v nf wnilil liisluiv that 
fiiuls c^VL'ry sc^ck'ty pnssin^» tiin)Uf'li tnur aj^os; a spnnittinir nj \hv 
eultuial tiihalisni wilii a lailh has^^d nw myth -sh} Ir^MMHi; a hu^li 
siiniiiu'r ot ii! isfocracy 'uul rnniuic lelii^inn; an anluniii nj ui^'an 
i:ultnic ilununati'd !?v laruMial pliilostipliv , anti a uinicrlitnc i)\ 
tnsniopMlitan i'lviij/atiwn rnic(i hv sciiMU'c antl mate r laiisni. 

'iMli/.:iinir' is l(H S[>(.Mj['li'i a tt'nii apphc'cl niilv fn a (u iuty 
thai has (aUciCil its hist scasniK its pt^iioil nt (juLlinc ant! ihsinti;- 
tM'afinn I hr WVsM'r n wfulth ariMird, litu^ainc a ^Navili/aliriu" 
Ml this srnsc M the ciul u! the cii'Jitcenlh ctailniv H h*r. stmiu: 
hunihCiis t)} vtMHs still (n Isvr, its dratll is inevifat)h\ aiul it 
can achii/vr rifUhinf* fntwr in thv hij'hest ilupai trnt'nts f)| euhnic. 
Ai(hi>n)'h ill' (Iruaisscs ciKiit stKictics, he iiraws niost (^1 his 
iitintis Ifori) the histdiics ol jus! three, the ulassit ah the 
"Aral^ian" (ffie Near fuist iiiul Hv/antHini), antl tiie Western 
( sHue the tail oi Rcunc). flu: euniplete wiuk, in P^n hi rue vnl- 
limes, demafitls |>atieriee, l)ul tlic attraetive ahi iii^tcinent liy 
f leimut Werner will meet tin: needs uf mnsl readers. 

Stavnanns, i.. lliu World to 1500: A (ilohal llislorv 
(lui^lcwtHHl ( htfs. N.J.; rrenticc. 1970. $H/iS), The Worhl 
since 1500: A ( ihbal Uistnry 1 |966| i ^nd ed., hn^ilcwmHl ClHls. 
N,J.: Picnliee, . $10.95 ). 1 his is a lexth(H)k m twu) vc^lunics 
tor eoliege wcnld history eDurses, by a speeialisl in l^alkaii his- 
tory. On the wh<^le, it ajiprnuehcs win Id histtnv aiurit; much the 
sunie Imes followed hy Willinm U, MeNeill in I fw Rise nf flw 
H'cM, Stavrianns uprees with holh MeNeill and l-ranz Boas that 
the key to hunuui protuess is "aeeessihility and interaetion," I he 
most aecessihle peiiplcs, who luivc the iireatesl of^t^^^' ^>^'^^'iy 
interact with others, "are tfie most likely to forge ahead/' f he 
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„> nuu ..HUMS n„ the nn.jor lUuasian eivili/alinns of 
,„ and ...ei,. nupa. u„. a„nt,K.-, 77-. ^^.W./ ... 

rJnL. al ,>vater lc.,,.h, the rise uf western humpu U- a 
,n ihc wu.Ul, l..ccks,n. xpla,nwhy western 
„ , „.„ .,„,e other peuple. "bmught t„,et er t e 
::uL„,so, the wnH.:.H,t,.,s,,e,an,l,e,h..,i Piu.se ^ 
,,H.. v •■ Stavrianus cuneludes that allhnugh lunupe has lost . 
,,.,,,U.al ascendaney i„ ,l,e cnnH n,pnnuy warldjt ,s testu^^^^^^ 
•,Mhe shape onhee„K-rgen, world e,vili.at,u,nn. tins s^^^ 
West ,n our country has triuM.phcd, not dee ned, ^e , M-'" 
I IMsl and I'rcse„.i ^ IHsM v ( Unglcwoud l^U, NJ 

;>;,,„;,,, ,,7hSH,W; paperback, $6,95), in wh.ehStavr,anns 

rnvcrs the same i round in a single volume, 

Tovnhee, Arnold J., A Hledy oMlislory 1 1434 > M . 

1,47 S7 $H.5() and $7,5t), 2 vols,, Dell paperback, $ 
set) An ().h,rd4rained historian of ancient Greece, loynbee 
: ! strongly n.,uerv:cU by Spcnglcr's T/. /)ed..<-^ ^ 
, h,s book twelve volumes ,n the uttubndged ed,tiOn, .s an at 
; I n rove on Spcn,ler's work by studyittg world his,. 

,c.a„' and by avoiding Spcnglcr's son.ewhat myst-ea c^ 
„„,i.,„ Toynbee exan.ines u vast amortnt ut evKleticc fon, ih. 
;;;:;:ncs or L.e than twenty civili^s. He also a— 
,,,u,cr number of generalizations than Spenglur d.d Yet his 
U.^ " ts are in one sense much narrower; for all P-t-cu pu^^ 
es the only things that really hold his attenfon are pointed 
nd tnilitary history, on the one hand, .md -^g^or. un 
the other, lie agrees with Spcnglcr in hnd.ng a eyel. p^.r, n 
the history of civilizations, which he describes m great detail, but 
; cs'that such a pattern is inevitable. He discovers m.m s 
tlrope =n niiuion and foresees a possible un.I.ed world cm = 
^ n hat will ;nng the cyclieal pattern of the past to an end. 
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Wagar, W Warren, cel., Ilisfor)^ uiid llie h\vi\ of Mankind 

(Albu(jucrc|Lie: U rf New Muxicn Press, $12.00). Spt^n^ 

sored by the CouiiljI fur the Study of Mankind, /ibfory and the 
idea of Mankind ir-, a syniposiuin on tlie concept of ihe unity or 
kinship Mf nuuikind as this cunecpt has develnpctl in some of the 
wcirld^s major cuhures. Chapters on Indian, Chinuse, Jewish. 
Islamie, and Western history survey the traditional idea of nian" 
kind in each of these areas. Other chapters explore tiie relation- 
ship between the idea of mankind and modern nationalism, sci= 
ence and technology, racial theory, and religion and ideology. 
I he hook illustrates the "mankind'' approach to the study of 
world history, discussed earlier in this chapter. 

Wells, M. G., Tim Outline lit" History [19201 (I'^v. cd.. up- 
dated by Ravfucind Fostgate; Garden City, N.Y.; Doubleday. 

$9,95). The Oiitluw oj Histarx is th e work of a n^wclist 
with a lively interest in social problems. He came to believe that 
the hrst World War was in pari the result of the narrowly natit)nal 
teaching of history that prevailed in European schools before 
191 I, The obvious antldtjie to this teaching, he maintained^ was 
to revive the tradition of universal history. \-L G, Wells not only 
fi id much to do with Its revival in our century; he also v.rotc the 
most conmiercially successful history book of his generation, a 
book that sold more than a million copies in its first decade. 
World history, for Wells, wus both cyclicai and progressive. It 
recorded the struggles of "communities of will" against ''com= 
munities of obedience"^-of open societies against closed ones. 
At the same time, Wells noted a steady increase in the size of 
communities and in their interaction, tending inexorably toward 
the consolidation of mankind in a single world civili/uiion, Wells's 
book by no means rellected the latest historical rescareh of his 
own time; it is stiil more dated today. But the man ccndd write, 
and his leading ideas are still relevant. 
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J, Teavliing Stiutegh's 

riic sheer size of world liiNtory presents special problems 
to the teacher. Anyone cur, acquire u reasonable understanding 
or the main currents of world history if he works ut his own speed, 
r„r as long as it takes. Teaching othJr penplc to acquire a similar 
understunditig in a one-yeur high school or college course is 
something else again, The teacher nu.st practice radical econ= 
oniics. 

Some economies are better dian others. Turning the 
world history ct)ursc into a course in anthropology, for ex- 
ample or geography, or political science, may make for easier 
teaching, but it will nnt be history, I have already spelled out my 
ohjections to this "solution." Nor can you dodge the problem by 
turning world history into Western history. Ever since world his- 
tory iTccanic a major subject in American secondaiy schools in 
llie m2()"s (and two-thirds of them still olTer world history as an 
ulertive or required course), weary teachers have resorted to this 
dndec in lar.e numbers. When made available, the cnllcge course 
in world history tends to be an authentically global course, but all 
t(,o often college history departments shy away from olTcring 
world history at all, Tlieir standard freshman siuvcy course is 
truthfully packaucd as "Western Civilization," 

But nothing can be called svorld history that ignores the 
nuijority of the world's peoples. Even if we believe, with William 
H McNeill, that "the rise of the West" is the upshot of world 
history we cannot do justice to our subject when we fail to muster 
a .K-nuine interest in all the other civilizations that have contrib- 
uted to the "success" of the West-civilizations that until a few 
hundred years auo equaled or surpassed the West in military and 
ccnnnmic power, to say nothing of their less tangible achieve^ 
iiK-nts It would be no less foolish to imagine that the place of 
world history could be tilled by a course in the "non-Western 
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civih/atinjis.'' Omitiin^; vv^st ur viewing it nn nlicn enemy 
distorts the reality uf mnhl iijstniy us badly as the omvuntionnl 
Western appruaclK I'hc world in a big plaeu. Wc cannot shrink it 
to suit our prcjudicus, save at the prohibitive cnst of raisifyiiig the 
past. 

Vet even limiting oneself it) Western civili/ation is prob^ 
ably better than the mindless internHnLd)le uhrt)iiicle that some 
teaehcrs cuil world histuiy. I'hey tnke as their duty the stuffing 
of their students with as many chronologieally ordered facts 
about the human past as they can stufT. Scc|uenees of Caesars and 
popes are not made any mure comprehensible by addin;: to the 
Western examples their counterparts in China or India Cata- 
loguing the books of the Hible or the j^iays of Shakespeare is not 
iinpioved by eataloguing the suras of the Koran or the poems of 

sure of this: you cannot present all the facts of world 
history in one year. Worse yet, you could not present them all if 
your course lasted u hundred years and met every day. Long ago, 
vvhen critics aUacked li. C). Wells's Ouflim' i>j Hisu>ry oii the 
ground that no one could possibly treat universal history in a 
single book. Hi>alre Bclloe pointed out that a perfectly leginmatc 
history of mankind couid be written on a single page. He was 
right Depending on the principles of selection employed, the 
writer or teacher of world history can deal with his subject at any 
length he likes. He will never exhaust his subject, but the amount 
of space or time he allots to his task is purely arbitr ary. 

One simple recommendation that 1 can olTer you is to 
teach world history in terms of your own pretcned thesis about 
the structure of world history. V^ou could dn much worse. This 
iTiay be politically unwise in some cases, or unduly authoritarian 
on your part; but any of the ten structures suggested in the previ= 
ous section can be adapted to the classroom. How rTiuch better, for 
example, to teach history as the '*story of freedom'' or the ^'march 
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of progruHH" or the **hand of providence*' tliim to teucli it as an 
indigestible maHH of iniscellaneous factHl 

It h perhaps a sflll better idea to build a course that gives 
thi* student oppQitunily to choOKu fur himself how he will interpret 
world history. Expose hiin to a variety of structures, if you can. 
Help him to see that history is a subject that df mands creative 
thought far more than it demands a prodigious memory. One 
gambit in the world history course, therefore, can be a frank 
acknowledgment on your part, as a teacher, that there are many 
wnys of organiziriL' (he study of the past. Why not take your 
students into your confidence and admit the Awful Truth? You 
might also sei^c this opportunity to explain your own particular 
point oi view (if you have one). The beauty of this gambit is 
that your students can discuss answers to the question of how to 
structure world history without ^'knowing'' very much history at 
all. At the same time, they can be developing hypotheses that 
they will wan* to tot as the year progresses. Problems will begin 
forming in their minds, with solutions already half-framed; and 
whatever we may think about the danger of leaping to eonclu- 
: ions, I a/n afraid that most of us learn more by leaping than 
by pkdding. 

A gambit is not the whole chess game. What happens 
next? Clearly, there are dangers in keeping all ends open and all 
issues up in the air. You will have to select a structure for your 
course: topics thai you want to explore, which are manageable 
with the materials at your disposal and the students you happen 
to have. Unless you are so strongly committed to a single thesis 
about the meaning and mechanism of history that no other pos- 
sibility exists for you, the best formula for organizing a course is 
to bring a variety of approaches together under one roof--whether 
or not they are logically compatible. Approaches that do har- 
monize, Fuch as the study of the interaction of civilizations and 
the comparative method, can be used at the same time. Others 
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will have to be used at difTcrent times. But there is no reason why 
II course has to prncecd with terrifying predictabihty along the 
same lines month after month to the bitter end. 

Whatever you do, I suggest that yon often return to tlic 
psychology of your opening move: in other words, cast most of 
your topics in the form of problems to be solved, not litanies to 
memorize. The most fashionable word in social studies education 
today is "inquiiy,'' and this is one fashion that I cannot praise 
too highly. It does not necessarily mean digging out answers ex- 
clusively from primai7 sources. But it does mean an attempt to 
bring into the classroom the inquiring spirit of the scholar-histor- 
ian as he sets about his work, "HisN>ry/' in Greek, was the word 
for ^^inve: tigation/' The historian is a man who is curious about 
events, and who seeks to explain how and why they happened, 
if the questions arc not in his mind, he may as well give back his 
degrees and go fishing. 

In this connection, I think it is unfortunate that so many 
world history courses begir with the Sumerians, How many stu- 
dents whether in tenth grade or the sophomore year of college 
arrive in September buzzing with questions about Sumer? They 
may not be able to name a single city in China or a single country 
in Central America, and we want them to care desperately about 
Sumer! 

The place to begin a study of the past is not the beginning, 
but the present day. Start with the questions that already exist 
in the minds your students, or that you can put there with a 
minimum of agony. Why is Germany divided? Why is India less 
industrialized than Japan? Why do the Russians live under a so- 
cialist form of government and economy? Why do many Latin 
Americans fear and resent their Yankee neighbors? Why is the 
world overpopulated? Answering these questions will require at 
least a step or two backward into time. If you like, you can play 
the reverse chronology game indefinitely, although it may become 
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, bit ludiou. after . while, Vor example; the pastwa, scttlc,n«n. 

^,!;r:.p,ain.tHedivi.ionofGenuanyn.ise:,theM>^^^ 

M,crc was u war in the (Irsl place. The an,h,t.His ul Il.tler u i^ 

u"uuestion of why the Weinu.r Republie failed tn work. II 

■ w R.pnl,lie ^iscs the c,uustiun «f how and wl,y C.enna„y 
;^; ;;nd mUkind fou,ht. the lh.t World War. Uitnnutely. wc 
(mti ourselves back in the Bronze Age. ^ 

™. may be wretched e.cc.s. Hut at least to hc^n 
course with prcse„t=day problenis makes good — ^'^ ^ 
student as you lind him and work Ikst on the qucsfons tha 
prip his attention. The answers to these quest.ons w„. 
niisrnth.'rs. The supply is never exhausted. 

Virtually all matters of Interest to ti,e lusior.an uu, be 
f,„„ed as problenis that cry for solution. As a teacher of worl 
, you wm probably hnd it u good rule of thumb to p^ 
p,-ahl 'n that have origir. deep in the past and encompass the 
o ust nations or even of civilisations, but of a c,v .z^ 
noHn wl,h present^lay questions such as the struggle m 
>U h n^^l mdi the /uab threat to Israel. Either ,^obIcn, can 
t^back to an exploration of the history of rehg.on You 
^ i'pare and contrast the religions of mankind m worlddns- 
o ; rspective. You can discuss the role of rchg,ons m wa - 
. e ,nd iLrnational power politics. Have men ever betoc 
; ,ght in the nan,e of religion to secure political advantages a.d 
r^ how and why^ It would not be dimcult to «pcnd 1 alf a 
^^ter on the problem of the histo.ie.l relutionshtp between 

reUdon. pulitiGK, and v^ar. 1 1 - 

Then devote another half=semcster to the problem, for 
example of how nations have succeeded, or faded tn the 
; n t to build industrial economies. The interplay of .deolo^ 
^ncmucs, and technology is a fascinating one-espec.ally w^^ 
can study how nmtters have actually worked^out m actun 
countries: PeL>ps you will also want to answer the question of 
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lu)w the trailmnnal agriculhinil economy tluu nations now seek 
fo translnim replaced primitive hunting and suhsisLunuc farniing 
thousands of years agiK What parts ilid rchiMon, wunicn, slavtMy, 
cchicatiun, and burcancraciuH phiy in all this? Jfow did thu Chi- 
nese experience dilFcr from the Grcco^Honian, or the Arab? Why 
did the West apparently gain such a lar lead over the Asian and 
African peoples after about 15()()? 

Focusing on problems such as these nieans that you 
risk losing touch with (he narrative How of histury, I see nothing 
wrong wifh vaiying ihv pace of a world histf)ry course by requir- 
nig a certain amomit of narrative reading or utlering lectures in 
tiie naiianvc Mylc. Uftcii hiich maicrials uau throw hght on the 
very problems that yau arc trying to solve. A well told story also 
has great enlcrtainnient Viiluc. It pruvidcs badly needed recrea^ 
tion for fagged nnnds. Hut a ctnirsc that consists of nothing but 
narrative kills curiosity and removes the student frnni any active 
role in the knijwietlge-seeking process, 

Dt^ing intcrprclative issues also incans thai yuu may not 
"cover" all the grtnind usually prcserihed in niPilcl world histoid 
enrricula, Whutcvcr approach you choose, your stuclcnts can do 
no more than establish a few beachheads on the vast continent of 
worlddiistoricai learning: there is only so much time in one year. 
It IS far better to make these beachheads safe and strong, cap- 
tured by active thought, by strenuous adventures of the mind, 
than to wander aimlessly over the whole terrain and gain no hold 
at alb 

Ifyou have a strong interest in the social sciences, another 
helpful strategy is to devote part of your course to a testing 
agamst historical evidence of the generalizations of these sci- 
ences. What can we learn from the economist's laws of the busi- 
ness cycle, from the anthropologist's theories of cultural dif^ 
fusion, from the political scientist's models of international 
relations? Do civilizations really rise and fall according to a 
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prcdictiiblc pattern, m many saciologislH and sociologically^ 
minded historians liavu argiiud? 

Also, do not ovcrlonk the liflp yoii can receive from 
scholars in the humanities. Art and nnrsic, history, the study of 
literature philosophy, comparative religions, and history of 
science and technology arc fields with just as much relevance to 
iiistory and history teaching as any of the social seicnccs, I mean 
this quite literally. History is the study of existential man, not po- 
litical man or economic man or social man. Existential man, 
before all else, is tlic full man, a thinker and dreamer as well iis 
a strm-ulcr for power or a seeker of status. There is something of 
the artist, philosopher, scientist, and prophet in eaeli of us, and 
in all our societies. A painting can tell us as much about its so- 
ciety as a constitution. An epic poet or a novelist can reveal the 
life 'of his time just as elTcetively as stockbroker or a field 
marshal. Iwen if works of art and thou, l told us nothmg about 
prevailini: social realities and had no influence upon thQm=-which 
are obviously mad assumptic*-^-they have a self-sufficient mi- 
[wrtance, as spiritual events in the life of mankind. An idea is 
just as "factual" as a battle, although it occurs in a difTorem 
dimension of hunuui experience. 

It follows that the teacher of world history (if he has any 
interest or talent along such lines at all) should cultivate an 
awareness of man as a seeker of truth and beauty. He has an 
obligation to his students, not just to decorate his course with an 
occasional nimstrip session, but to make slides, films, recordings, 
play and poetry rcadinus, and multi-media shows an mtegral part 
of the learning experience in his world history classroom, He 
shtnild assign novels and other literary material as freely as he 
•msigns government documents and the memoirs ot statesmen. 

I shall go a step further. A world history course can be 
devoted almost in its entirety to cultural history. No one would 
rdse an evebrow if vou spent all your time on politics and eco- 
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nomics, Wliy should they pmlCHt if yau speritl most of it on litera= 
turc and art and philosophy? Arc thusc not part of fnankiiurH 
hiHtory? Arc they not central to the human condition? No doubt 
a lopHidodly *'culturar' course would have grave Hhortcomlngs, 
and my preference is for the kind of courHc that strikes a good 
balance among all mankind's activities, just as the ideal course 
Hhoyld not dwell too long on any anc civilisation. But life is Hhort, 
and the time available for the world history courHc is Hhortcr still. 
If you have to economi/x% you arc actually better advised to lirnit 
the number of activities of man you teach dian to liniit your 
lempnraNspntia] reach. 

Another, and perhaps less dangerous, formula forccono= 
mizing is to select relativuly short periods of time for intensive 
study, covering the centuries in between by lectures that leap at 
breakneck speeds. Centering on just a few years in the history of 
a civilization gives you an opportunity to expose your students to 
primary source materials and aliows theni to gain familiarity with 
alien cul lures that hovers always just out of reach when you 
move at conventional velocities. There is no harm in spending a 
month, for example, on the world of the fifth century n.c. (tlic 
century of Confucius, Buddha, and Socrates), and then ripping 
through the next four centuries in a day. 

But the best '^strategy" of all is for you, the teacher, to 
keep intellectual'y alive. None of us can learn all we need to 
know in our college and graduate school days. None of us can 
remain fresh and vital as teachers unless we take periodic nour- 
ishment from the ongoing life of our discipline. Stop reading, and 
you are dead. You may have only two hours a week that you 
can devote to ''professional growth/' Spend them reading. What 
happens to a stamp collector who stops collecting stamps, be- 
cause he has ''enough"? What happens to a golfer who stops 
golfing, because he has reached his *'limit"? What happens to a 
concert-goer who stops going to concerts^ because he has heard 
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''oyurytliiiig*'? DunH fool yoiirsulf. If you'vu slnppccl reading liis- 
iciry, yoirvc slopped fiuing a student t>f li is lory, atid pretty soon 
yi)u vviil also stop havini; anylhing (cxcu[H very culil inulton) 
to teach. 

1 fere arc several bonks nntl periodiciils that dual svith the 
prohlcms of hisicHy teaching. Not much is available. Material 
keyed to the Hpecial needs of world history teachers is espeeially 
searee, hut you may 11 nd tiiuse titles helj^ful. 

Ballard, Martin, ed.. New McfV4?iiicfits in llie :?l»idy and 
IVachliig of Hisfory f Hlooiiiington, Ind.: Indiana U.l-., 1970. 
$6.95). I^allard's syniposium originated in Great Britain; all but 
two of the eighteen contributors arc British university histnrians 
or teachers in secondary schools. Since many Americnns are iin- 
faniiiiar with the British education system, piu ts oF this book may 
have little value for them, but It is always fuscinating to sec how 
educators in a difTereiit country cope with problems similar to 
those encountered here. The world history icacher will be par= 
ticularly inturesied in the chapters on ^'World History in the 
Sciiools'' by William H. McNeilL '^Widening Our Historical 
Horizon" by Arnold J. Toynbec. and ''History and the Social 
Sciences'' by Derek Heater. 

flaxter, Maurice 0,, Robert IL Fcrrell, and John E. 
Wiltz, 1 he Teaehhig of Aincrkan flislory an Higli Scliools 
(Bloomington, Ind,; Indiana 1964). Through interviws, 

visits, and a staic-wide questionnaire, the uuihors (ail professors 
of American history at Indiana University) collected much valu- 
able information about the teaching of American history in the 
high schools of Indiana, They find that American history is, on 
the whole, very ponrly taught in our secondary schools. The chief 
source of the trouble in thuir judgment is the unbookishness and 
anti-intellectual ism of the school environment, vvhich produces 
teachers who have no ^professional conmiitment to their disci= 
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pline: in nhortj tuaclicrs wlio do not read liistary. One conclusion 
is ihat history departments in colleges and universiticK mu^it re- 
sume the leadership role in preparing touclicrs that they have too 
often surrendered to educationists, Altlinugh the authors do not 
discuss the teaching of world lii story, their research and recom- 
mendations should be of interest to any social studies teacher, 
Engic, Shirley H,, cd,, Nuw Pcri^pectives In World His- 
tory ( Washington: National Council for the Social Studies, 1964. 
$6.00; paperback, $5.00), This is a massive collaborative effort 
to outline recent trends in the interpretation of world history for 
the benefit of classroom teachers. The first three parts, by oca= 
dcmic specialists, discuss interpretative trends in intellectual his- 
toiy, period histoiy, and the study of world regions, The authors 
inchide many useful refuronces to new books in each (iclj. In 
Part Four, educatorH and historians offer "New Perspectives in 
the Study and Teaching of World History." Included are Shirley 
H, Engle\s argument for the building of a model of human social 
behavior as the function of world history; an inventory of other 
disciplines that can enrich the study of history by Daniel F, 
-tcCall; practical suggestions for organizing a world history 
course by Edith West (with some further thoughts on the same 
topic by two leading historians, Joseph R, Strayer and L. S. 
Stavrianos); and an essay on inquiry by Byron G. Massialas, 
The thirty-three essays in this well planned symposium vary in 
quality, but it is a work of almost heroic proportions. 
© Fcnton, Edwin, Tlie New Social Studios (New York: 

Holt, 1967, Paperback, $4.10). Fenton's name is well known to 
secondary school teachers as the author, editor, or director of 
several innovative classroom texts and curriculum projects in the 
social studies, He has also written a college methods text, Teach- 
iiig the New Social Studies in Secondary Schools; An Inductive 
Approach (New York: Holt, 1966. SILOO), In this much 
shorter work, he discusses the objectives of the ''new'* social 
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Studies and shows how these objectives may be reached through 
improved teaching strategies, classroom materials, pupil deploy- 
ment and teacher preparation. Fenton is a believer m the mquiry 
approach to social studies teaching, but he also insists that in- 
quiry skills developed by students should be used to equip them 
with the knowledge of society and history they need to function 
intelligently as good citizens. A Harvard-trained historian, the 
author displays a special sensitivity to the humanistic values of 

historical study. ^ % 

The Histon' Teacher (Long Beach. Calif., iVbf-). 
Founded by Leon Bernard of Notre Dame UnivcrsiQ?, this is a 
quarterly journal devoted to the needs and interests of the teach- 
ing profession. It includes articles on new interpretations of his- 
tory reports on innovations in teaching, and reviews of pnnted 
and audic^visual classroom materials. In 1972 the journal moved 
from its former home at Notre Dame to California State Univer- 
sity at Long Beach. , . • 

Massialas, Byron G., and C. Benjamin Cox, Inquify m 
Social Studies (New York: McGraw, 1966. $9.65). Massialas 
and Cox are social studies educators with strongly anti-histoncal 
leanings. Because contemporary society is experiencing rapid 
change and conflict at all levels, they argue that the task of the 
schools is to "assume a role of creative reconstruction." The go^ 
of education "should be the reflective examination of values and 
issues of current import." The social studies classroom should 
become a "forum of inquiry," where students through the use of 
.ocial science methodology produce "a body of tested principles 
and generalizations about human relations and societies. ' In the 
authors' view, history^or at least traditional "narTative-descrip- 
tive" history-has dominated the social studies curriculum far too 
long Undue deference has also been given to history in the tram- 
ing of social studies teachers. History can supply students with 
useful data and case studies, but Massialas and Cox assign top 
priority in the curriculum to the social sciences. 
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Social Education (Washington* 1937—). TTiis is a suc- 
cessful and innovative journal for high school teachers and edu« 
cationists in the social studies field, Its first editor, Erling M. 
Hunt, expounded its continuing philosophy in the first issue 
(January, 1937): **VVe recognize that, while some specialization 
is necessary to competence, nevertheless history* geography, gov- 
ernment, economics, sociology, and social psychology are. In the 
schools, all fundamentaUy one, all concerned with the study of 
man and society." Social Education often publishes articles of 
special concern to teachers of history. Unfortunately, it is as httle 
known among university historians as The American Hisiorical 
Review is among high school teachers. 

The Social Studiesi A Periodical for Teachers and Ad^ 
ministrators (Philadelphia, 1909—). The history of this journal 
tells a good deal about the changing relations between history 
and the social sciences, and between university historians and 
secondary school teachers. It began in 1909 as The History 
Teacher's Magazine. The first issues featured articles by such 
outstanding university scholars of the time as George Burton 
Adams, Charles H. Haskins, C. H. Mcllwain, and Frederick 
Jackson Turner. In 1918 it became The Historical Outlook: A 
Journal for Readers and Teachers of History and the Social 
Studies. The title was changed to The Social Studies in 1934, 
with an announcement that henceforth much greater attention 
would be paid to the social sciences. Over the years, the univer- 
sity historians have gradually disappeared from its pages, and it 
has become a journal for high school teachers and educationists 
exclusively. 

West, Edith, ed., Improving the Teaching of World His^ 

tory f Washington: National Council for the Social Studies, 
1949). Unlike the later N,C.S.S. symposium edited by Shirley 
H. Engle (reviewed above), this one stresses teaching strategies. 
Most of the contributors are secondary school teachers and pro- 
fessors of education, The chapters are brief and sharply focused. 
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After surveys of the status of world history teaching in America 
and abroad, the authors present suggestions for curriculum de* 
veiopment; alternative ways of structuring the hi^ school 
course in world histo^ (chronological, topical, the area studies 
approach, the current affairs approach) ; the learning of tinfle and 
place concepts; projects and activities for the world histo^ 
course; and a review of printed and audio-visual materials. In 
addition, six chapters by historians and social scientists explore 
interpretative trends in such fields as geography, anthropologyj 
and social histoty. Much of the material in the symposium is now 
woefully dated, but the teacher can stUl benefit from its practical 
ideas. 
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1 . Guides to Reading and Research 
You have often heard the truism that what matters in scholarship 
is not knowing somethings but knowing where to find it. If the 
truism is true^ we are in trouble! Many teachers and almost all 
students, up to and including doctoral candidates, really have no 
idea '*where to find it/' Thirteen years after earning my Ph.D., 
I still did not know or had not ever used quite a few of the refer- 
ence tools discussed below,, when I started work on Books In 
World History. 

Our task in this chapter is to survey some of the reference 
materials that students and teachers of history should know. 
These are works that could help you in finding bookSj in writing 
term papers j in preparing lectures and other classroom happen- 
ings, or in doing research for publication. 

One valuable aid is the research handbook, usually in- 
tended for use as a text in college historio^aphy courses. The 
''classic manual on all aspects of research and writing" (so say 
the publishers) is Jacques Barzun and Henry F. Graff, The Mod- 
ern Researcher [1957] (rev. ed,, New York: Harcourt, 1970. 
$8,50; paperback^ $3.75). The publishers' description does not, 
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for once, saem far oflF, The Modem Researcher is a comprehen- 
sive guide to the writing of history, from asking the first questions 
through fact-finding and verification to the rules of citation. The 
authors include a long bibliography of reference works, 

A book such as Ba^zun arid Graffs contains some ma- 
terial that will obviously be useless to you unless you plan to write 
history yourself. But no great gulf yawns between the mental 
processes involved in writing history and those involved in study- 
ing and teaching it. In fact, this is what the 'Inquiry" method now 
popular in social studies education is all about. The mind-set of 
the 'inquirer" is also the mind-set of the "researcher.'* In both 
cases you are not content simply to tell or hear ready-made stories 
about the past. You are asking questions and trying to solve prob- 
lems. Studying in detail how historians write history can make 
you a far more intelligent and sophisticated reader of history— 
and a better teacher. 

A little older than Barzun and Graff, but also avaUable in 
an updated second edition. Is Louis Gottschalk's Understanding 
Hbtoryi A Primer of Historical Method [1950] (2nd ed.. New 
York: Knopf, 1969. $4.95; paperback, $3.50), Unlike The 
Modern Researcher, which stresses writing, Gottschalk's book 
devotes most of its chapters to such topics as the objectives of 
histprians, the nature of historical sources, and theories of his- 
tory. It has relatively more to say, in other words, about the Inter- 
pretatiou of sources than about the composition of historical 
essays; but either book will help guide you through the reference 
literature and the kinds of sources available to the historian. 

Yet another sort of guidebook is How to Study History, 
by Norman F. Cantor and Richard I. Schneider (New York; 
Crowell, 1967. Paperback, $2.95). The authors' main purpose 
is to help undergraduates wrestle with their everyday problems: 
reading primary and secondary sources, writing examinations 
and term papers, using the library. Chapters such as "The Ma- 
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terials of History " Practical Lesson in How to Read a History 
Book," and "Research Techniques" have much to offer anyone 
interested in improving his familiarity with the basic tools of his 
trade. 

All the foregoing are full-length books. A considerably 
shorter work of great practical value is Wood Gray et aL, His- 
torian's Handbooki A Key to the Study and Writing of History 
[1959] (2d ed., Boston: Houghton, 1964, Paperback, $2.95). 
In addition to chapters in outline form on the nature of history 
and the writing of historical papers, Gray provides in his second 
chapter {^'Pursuit of Evidence'*) a convenient and yet very ex- 
tensive list of research tools in all the fields of world history. Hun- 
dreds of library catalogues, bibliographies, periodical and news- 
paper indexes, reference works, and atlases are listed, with full 
bibliographical information. If you want to know where to find 
a place that will tell you "where to find it," consult Historian's 
Handbook. 

So much for the guidebooks. If you do not need them, you 
are ready to move on to a different category of reference tool: the 
scholarly bibliography. The book you are now reading is such a 
work, although far less comprehensive than the best professional 
efforts in this field. Nothing in the English language remotely 
compares with Guide to Historical Literature [1931] (new ed., 
New York: Macmilian, 1961, $16.50),aprojectof the American 
Historical Association, edited by George Frederick Howe and 
others. Nearly a thousand pages in length, the Guide covers alP 
kinds of history, and most of the twenty thousand entries are dis- 
cussed in paragraph-long notes. Included are lists of reference 
works, books on history teaching, and general studies of world 
history since the earliest times. The chief drawback of the Guide 
in the 1970's is its age— bibliographies age even more rapidly and 
more disasttousiy than movie starlets. It covers the literature of 
world hist y only down to 1956, with a few entries on works 
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pubHshed between 1956 and I960, when it went to press. For the 
modern period^ m& also John Roach, ed., A fiibUographyof Mod*- 
€rn History (New York: Canibridge U. P., 1968, $6.95). 

Another excellent guide to the scholarly literature Is the 
American Historical Association's Pamphlets for Teachers and 
Students of Histoo^. More than seventy of these pamphlets were 
published between 1956 and 1970. The greater number are in 
world, as distinguished from U, S,, history^ and they offer expert 
judgment on the books in each field, with special attention to 
recent interpretntive trends. Sample titles: John K, Fairbanks 
"New Views of China's Tradition and Modernization'*; Philip D. 
Curtin, "African History''; and Bryce Lyon^ *The Middle Ages 
in Recent Historical Thought." It is notorious in the profession 
that the greatest users of these pamphlets have been doctoral 
candidates preparing for their comprehensive examinations, not 
the teachers for whom they were originally designed. In 1972 
the A.H.A. announced that the series was being replaced by a 
new one, AHA Pamphlets, The new pamphlets (priced like their 
predecessors at $1,00 each) will provide short interpretative 
studies of various periods in American and world history^ with 
less emphasis on bibliographical data than in the original series. 
The first world history title in this series is Harold J. Grimm's 
"The Reformation.'' For further details, write to the American 
Historical Association, 400 A Street S,E., Washington, D.C, 
20003, 

The needs of high school students are especially well 
• served by World Civilization BookUsti Supplementary Read^ 
ing for Secondary Sdioals (Washington: National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1968, Paperback, $3,50), It lists and briefly 
describes 1,240 titles^ ranging from light historical fiction for 
young readers to scholarly monographs. 

But of course you do not have to consult books such as 
these to secure reputable Ihxs of works in world history. Almost 
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any gCMDd recent textbook contains a bibliopaphy, and some are 
quite lengthy. The textbook bibliography may be just as service- 
able for your purposes as longer, separately published biblio- 
graphical works (like this one!). 

2. Encyclopedias and Atlases 

If what you want is not reading suggestions but quick ac- 
cess to specific historical data, a number of good referenSe works 
are available, tailored to the needs of historians. Some are not 
well kno^n, or rarely consulted. 

Anyone who teaches world histo^ should not only use 
but own a copy of William L. Langer^ ed., An Encyclopodla of 
World History [1940] (5th ed., Boston: Houghton, 1972, 
$17.50). The 1,569 pages of this one-volume historical encyclo- 
pedia probably house more ''hard data" about the human past 
than any book of comparable length ever written. It offers fully 
indexed chronological lists of principal events in the histories 
of all parts of the world, with explanatory and interpretative 
notes, genealogical charts, maps, and other materials. Because 
of its chronological format, the Langer Encyclopedia is obviously 
a better source for political events than for cultural and economic 
history, but it contains at least a little of everything. The scholars 
who collaborated in producing it are of the first rank. 

See also Everyman's Dictionary of Dates [19 11] (6th ed.. 
New York: Button, 1971, $6.50). This is actually a dictionary of 
world history from earliest times, although the alphabetically ar- 
ranged entries emphasize chronology rather than content. A rep- 
resentative entry is the one on *'Nepal," which packs twenty- 
three dates into a thirty-eight line article. 

An ^'encyclopedia" that is actually not an encyclopedia 
is John Bowie, ed,, The Concise Encyclopedia of World History 
(New York: Hawthorn, 1958), Profusely illustrated, this volume 
offers a series of essays for the intelligent layman on various seg- 
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n^ents of world history by twcnty^three -ho ars nu,«|j.^^ 
ford University, with especially full treatment of Afro-As,an 
world. More recently, a tea. of forty scholars at C^l^a Un. 
ve.sity has pnoduced The Columbia Histo^ ol the Wo Id, cds. 
John A Garraty and Peter Gay (New York-. Harper. 1972. 
$20 00) Its 101 chapters supply the most comprehensive review 
! world history available in a single volun^e na^am.^^. 

In addition to these works, which are strictly his orical, 
you will wish to consult from time to time a variety of other 
of reference works. I find all standard encyclopedias fa^^ 
exasperating, but the EncyCopaed^ ^^^^ 
of the lot. in English or any other language. Except ^o^^^"^ 
norarv hUtory, you will be well advised to use the out^of-prin 
n h^^«r i vols.. 1911). The social sciences are wel 
^^^ted b two great encyclopedias with 
titles Encyclopaedia ol the Social Sciences (15 vo s., New Yo 
Macmillan' ll3a-34); and International ^^^^f^;^^ 
Social Sciences (17 vols., New York: MacmiUan and the Free 
Press 1968). The earlier set included historians on its editom 
S the lat r one does not. Both contain articles of substant. 

ngih on the major social thinkers throughout history as wel 
^he concepts and branches of th-<.ial ^i-^^ BtUdo no 
confuse them. The second is not a revised edition of ^^^^ 
a wholly new production. See also «he Encyclopaedia of Re^ 
Hgion and Ethics (13 vols.. New York: Scribner. 1908=26) For 
S^biographies of the scientists of all periods and countries. 
sSrAU^^bus. ed., world Who^. Who in Science (Chicago: 

Marauls 1968. $60.00). ^ , 

The place to go if you want to know the history of a word, 
as well as modern meanings, is A New English ^f^^y^ 
Historical Principles (10 vols, in 13; Oxford: Clarendon. 1888^ 
79?8 Four other standard reference works of exceptional value 
e e Columbia Encyclopedia [1935] (3rd ed.. New York: 
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Columbia U, P., 1963. $49.50); Websttrt Bicigraphlcal Dic- 
tionary [1943] (rev. ed., Springfield, Mass.; Merriam, 1972. 
$12,95); Webster's Geographical Dictionary [1949] Crev, ed., 
Springfield, Mass,: Merriam, 1969. $9.50); and the Columbia- 
Lippliicutt Gazetteer of the World (New York: Columbia U. P., 
1952. $75.00). The last two mentioned contain not only geo- 
graphical information and maps but also thumbnail chronologies, 
especially useful for urban and provincial history. 

Finally, you need a reliable historical atlas- Most confine 
themselves to European history, with the rest of the world cov- 
ered only as it became involved in European overseas expansion. 
For world history, nothing is quite so good as Westerinanns Atlas 
zur Weltgesclilchte (Braunschweig: Westermann* 1956)5 but you 
have to read German to use it. An acceptable alternative is R. R. 
Palmer, ed., Atlas of World History (Chicago: Rand, 1957. 
$8.95), which contains 128 maps, 92 of them in color, each 
briefly explained in the accompanying text. Palmer's work, as 
advertised, is a world history atlas; the non- Western civilizations 
receive adequate treatment. There is also an abridged papcrbound 
version of this atlas: Palmer, ed., Historical Atlas of the World 
(Chicago; Rand, 1961. Sl.OO), The best atlas of modern history 
(since 1492) is H. C. Darby and Harold Fullard, cds., The New 
Cambridge Modern History Atlas (New York: Cunibridge, 1970. 
$32.50). 

3 . Mulih Volumed H istorical Series 

Despite the great cost and unending busy work involved, 
publishers in all countries from time to time bring out ambitious 
multi-volumed historical scries: scholarly, popular, or documen- 
tary. As a rule these are collaborative ventures; and as a rule, the 
more editors, authors, and consultants are involved, the poorer 
the overall quality of the venture, 

A number of multi-volumed histories of mankind or of 
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Western civilization have appeared in the last two centuries. TTiey 
occupy many yards of shelf space in our major libraries. They 
tend to age almost as rapidly as encyclopedias or bibliographies^ 
and collect more than their share of dust. But some of them are 
worth knowing about. 

Of world histories in English, the best publicized in recent 
years has been The History of Mankind prepared under UNESCO 
auspices by the International Cominission for a History of the 
Scientific and Cultural Development of Mankind (New York: 
Harper, 1963=-). Planned in six volumes* with four now pub- 
lished, this series has gathered poor reviews. Perhaps it is a case 
of too many cooks spoiling the brotfi; or too much international 
bureaucracy; or the need not to offend the official sensibilities of 
the U. N/s member nations; or the untimely death of some of the 
authors and editors. In any case, The History of Mankind has not 
been an overwhelming critical success. As one reviewer wrote in 
a recent issue of The American Historical Review (commenting 
on the second volume): "Rarely^ if ever, can so many learned 
men have labored so long on a history to such little purpose. . , . 
This conglomeration of savants from so many nations could no 
more have produced a coherent historical synthesis than the 
builders of the Tower of Babel could have created the Parthenon." 

All the same, UNESCO's History of Mankind has its val- 
ues. The first volume (1963), by Jacquetta Hawkes and Sir 
Leonard WooUey, treats prehistory and the beginnings of civili- 
zation. The second, by Luigi Pareti and two assistants, is enti- 
tled The Ancient World: 1200 B.C. to a.d. 500 (1965). The 
third and fifth volumes are still to come. Volume Four, The 
Foundations of the Modern World: 1300--1775 (1970, $20.00), 
is the work of an American team headed by Louis Gottschalk. 
Volume Six, The Twentieth Century (1967. $18.50), was writ- 
ten by Caroline F, Ware and others. Do not expect dazzling feats 
of Imagination and ingenuity in any of the volumes, but three 
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things at least must be said in favor of this undertaking. It is a 
noble attempt to bring scholars together in an internaiional dia- 
logue; it is universal, and not just Western, history; and it is use- 
ful as a work of reference—both for its text and for its many pho- 
tographSs drawings, maps, and other visual aids, 

The University of Michigan History of the Modern Worlds 
ed. Allan Nevins and Howard M. Ehrmann (Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
U. of Michigan Press, 1958=-. $7J0=$ 10.00 each), approaches 
world history more conventionally, as a series of national and 
regional histories. Seventeen volumes are available on the mod- 
ern history of countries such as Germany, France, Italy, and 
India, and of regions such as the Far East, the Near East, and 
Latin America. Each volume is the work of a single author, and 
most of these arc well known senior scholars in their fields—Al- 
bert Guerard, Maurice Ashley, C. Hartley Grattan, Percival 
Spear, to name a few. Unfortunately, the editors are not always 
judicious in their apportionment of space. For example, Grattan 
is allowed two volumes to present the history of the Southwest 
Pacific (essentially Australia and New Zealund), whereas the 
whole modern history of China, Korea, and Japan is compressed 
into a single volume. 

For a Comprehensive multi-volumed history of Western 
civilization, see the three series published by Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press: The Cambridge Ancient History (12 vols., 1923=39) ; 
The Cambridge Medieval History (8 vols., 1913-^36, $23.50- 
$32.50 each); and The New Cambridge Modern History (13 
vols,, 1957—, $19'50 each). The volumes cover given periods in 
Western history; the individual chapters, each by a different 
scholar, discuss either a topic in the history of the period or a 
country or region. The non-Western world flgures only in its rela- 
tionship to the West. Despite the excellence of many chapters 
here and there, the Cambridge histories lack unity and are diffi- 
cult to use as works of reference. For the medieval series, a two- 
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volume abridgement is available, Charles W. Previte-Orton, The 
Shorter Cambridge Medieval History (New York: Cambridge 
UP., 1952. $28J0). 

Better for modern Western history than the Cambridge 
set is William L. Langer, ed., The Rlie of Modern Europe (New 
York; Harper, 1934--. $7.95-$10.00 each). Seventeen volumes 
have appeared so far in this nearly complete chronological seriei, 
each by a different scholar, each stressing trends and topics of 
continent- wide signiftcance, with well chosen illustrations and 
excellent bibliographical essays. Scholars of the stature of Crane 
Brinton, Geoffrey Bruun, Carl J. Friedrich, and Langer himself 
make this a project of outstanding merit. As a bonus, aU the vol- 
umes are now available in paperbound editions in the Harper 
Torchbooks series ($2.25-$4.95 each) Also in paperback, as 
well as cloth binding, is a British set of unusual graphic beauty, 

• History of Civilization Library, ed. Geoffrey Barraclough, and 
published in the United States by Harcourt ($5 J0--$7.95 each; 
paperback, $2.95--$3.95 each). Some twenty titles are in print, 
written by historians of high international repute. Each book Is 
about two hundred pages long, with more than a hundred illus- 
trations, many in color. 

In the realm of populiir history, a leading series is Time- 

• Life's Great Ages ©( Man (21 vols., New York: Time-Life, 1965-^ 
68. $6.95 each), handsomely produced picture-books with brief 
supporting texts by C M. Bowra, Basil Davidson, Peter Gay, and 
other notables, Spri^tly prose is the major attraction in another 
successful work of popular history, Will and Ariel Durant's The 

S Story of CIvilizatiott (10 vols., New York: Simon, 1935^67. 
$10.0Q-S15,00 each). Except for the first volume, the Durants 
give us only Western history, and their narrative reaches only as 
far as the French Revolution, but The Story of CivUimtion has 
found a large reading public. Scholars prefer to ignore it, since 
the authors are obviously not professional historians. All the 
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same* this is a work in the grand manner of Voltaire, Macaulayj 
and Carlyle. It may not quite match these equally "unprofes= 
sional** forerunners in depth of vision, but you can read it with- 
out having to apolopze to anyone. 

Another major category of multi-volumed historical works 
Is the "problems*^ series. Intended for classroom use either in high 
school or in college, "problems" books select issues in historical 
interpretation and illustrate the range of opinion by providing 
excerpts from the scholarly literature on each issue. Sometimes 
primary sources are included as well. Many of these works are 
better suited for the teacher's private library or the graduate semi- 
nar than for the classroom. But however you use them, they make 
a valuable contribution to historical thought. 

The pioneer series of problems books, which originated 
at Amherst College in the I930*i, is Problems in American Civili- 
sation, published by D, C. Heath of Boston. Since this series was 
launched, Heath has started three others; Ralph Greenlaw and 
Dwight E. Lee, eds., Probltms in European CivlUzationi Edwin 
Lieu wen, ed., Problenis in Latin American Civilizationi and W. 
T. de Bary et al^ eds,, Frobloitis in Asian Civiliiations. The last 
two are relatively new, but the Greenlaw-Lee series, which began 
appearing in 1958, has about sixty volumes in prim, all in paper- 
back. Representative titles are Donald Kagan, ed., Decline and 
Fail of the Roman Empirei Why Did h Collapse? ( 1962, $2.25) ; 
and Dwight E. Lee, ed,, Tlie Outbrealc of the First World War* 
Who or What Was Responsible? (3rd ed., 1970, S2.25). 

Each volume follows the same format: an introduction by 
the editor, substantial excerpts from ten or twenty scholarly books 
and articles on the problem at hand, and a bibliographical essay. 
Sometimes the editors seem to create more controversy than 
really exists; a few of the volumes go to the other extreme and are 
quite bland. But on the whole, the editors have done their work 
welL See also the volumes of the European Probleni Series pub- 
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lisluMi by lloltaful the Mi\\m Insih-i iii Ifi^lc^ry Harm publislicd 
iiy J(j!ni Wiley. 

Ill atUliiion to ihusu sui ii.s, which contiiiii am '^piiMmf 
\wr ViiliiiiRv tlicic iiru scvunil uoiivctiiunt niilholoi^ies of prob- 
kim. ijiu: c)f ihu iiuwusl in Noiinan F, CaiUur aiul Saimiel Bur- 
ner, eels., ^'ri^lihms ill Kuni»|ie«ii History (3 vois., Nuw YurK: 
Cr(3welK |M7 I, Papurbrick, $4.95 cmh) . \h\mn Gaoch, cel., %\\- 
terprcting WcMern Civlli/tiitiim (2 vnls., Hauiewwtl, IIL: Dor- 
scy, 1969. Pnpuiback, $5.0^ cacli) purfonns lli^ suiug services 
with i:nch chapter cdiiucl by a clifTcrcnt scholar. Brian Tieriiey et 
aL, uUsm Grmi tHHwrn iii WcNiuni ClvlUzaticjii |1967] (2iul cd., 
2vnls.;NusvYork: Raiidnin, M)72. Pnpyrback, $4.95 cacli) sup- 
plies ruaUini|s from both primary and sucunUary sources. 

The priniary soureus of world history fnecd I my"?) are 
alninsl ifu onccivaNy vnM Jnit snniu vallarU cditiirN liax^e plunjzcd 
into the task <>f protlucittg coinpruhunsivc anthologies in tills area 
as well, rlicy can be hdpful eilhcr as supplumcntiiry rcacliiig in 
the clussronni or as reference uids. L. Stavrmnos hm editciJ i\ 
two^vi)Uiine set, I1ie ICpii of M^in to 1500 (Englcwood ClifTs. 
NJ.; Prentice. 1970. $7,95; paperback, $5.95) and Tiie Epic of 
Mculeni Mail (19661 (2nd ecL. Englewnod CHfTs, N.J.: Pretitice, 
1971. Paperback, $5.95), tiitendcd for use in canjiinction wllh 
his college \vnrld history textbooks, Stavrianos includes a nuin-^ 
bcr of excerpts from scholarly s^purccs, bul niuHt arc iiriiiiary. See 
also William H. McNeill ct uL.cds., Readings in World History 
(10 voU., New York: Oxford P,, 1968-^73. Paperback, 
$L50^$2.95 each).. 

It is no sinall tusk to anthologize the primary sources of 
even one civilizotian. A major new project is the Dociinientary 
History of Western Ch illzatlon, ed, Eugene Black md Leon- 
ard W. Levy, Tvventy=suvQn volunius Wave thu^ far appeared, with 
more proniiscd. They arc available in paperbound editions pub- 
lished by Harper Torchbooks, at prices ranging from $2.95 to 
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ink'Il I'av Asia, n gixnl ^icrii-s is f. tic !huy, Jr., ocl, 
Srnirccs (>f JiipiiiicsiL' Tnicltlitisri; S^nircc*^ ^if ludiaii TnuliHon; ''^nl 
Sf>urc\*s off ( hUwsv Tradlttan ( 3 vols,, Nl^vv Yi^rk: Coliiiiibin ^^J- 
p. I95S^6(>. $!5,CK) ench; papurhiick, (^ vols,, $2.8U.44.^K) 

4^ J an ma h 

\ liave suvud until last n reference aiti ^l^til is guneniJIy 
uhlhI unly by specitilists, luilI sonictinics not even by tliciTi, All 
brunclicH of schohirsliip publish jouiiuils. In ihc imturul ?^^i= 
unt:i:s, joLirnalK urc oftcii niarc iniportiint tluin hooks, since 
Hciuntifk research lends itself to prcscntutiun i^^ relatively con\- 
pLict f()rin>s. A fesv cquutions niay Hum up thousands of hgurH oi 
work. Huf in nur Ikld, the articles piihFished jc^iirruils rcprc= 
sent only a siiiall fraetinn of ciirrunt rest;arch- In lact nUJ^V 
HclioUirs sLibscrifK: tutiieni becaiisc nf tlieir reviews and :Riverti^t= 
nient^; of reeeiit bouks and Ignve the urticles iinreatL More tluin 
hulf the pages of a nuijor journal Hiich as The A^nvriciin Hlsio^'l- 
i-iil Review iiro devolcd lc5 ruvicws, atlverlisciii^t^t^> letters, 1'^^^ 
of reccntiy piiblishcd baoks and articles, and the like. Vet this 
111 aierial is vitally important, tocL There is no heller way of keep- 
ing abreast with the scholarly liieralure in your H^ld than to rc^ul 
the jour iials. 

Not riiuny jourrials are world history jounuils.. Tlie Aiii^r- 
iciiii Hi^torieal RuviL»>v^ founded in 1 895 and published by ^^^^ 
Aniericiui Kistoricul Associaijoiu is one such, '^^^ probably ^^ic 
K-.t in lilt? English language, hi a recent isHUc selected at rand^ni 
(June, 1971 ), the articles dealt with the labor problem in colon- 
ial Jumestown. the adolescence of Heinrich ininmler, coinnUh 
ni^^ni in pre- Marxist France, and the forniution of public policy 
ia medieval Chinrh The same issue ofTercd more than 140 signed 
reviews of books in all fit^lds of history, including books pt^^^ 
li^hed abroad, and 87 pages listing '-other books received*' and 



ruceiiily jiuWiHliud articlus in pruftjsfUiHiul jniinialH. Othur coLin" 
{rius hav'c coinpunible jcninuils at brcmd !st:npg, siicli us The 
lli^lorical Itcview {1H?^6^), but there is nothing else 
qiJittj likuthc A, ILR^ in the United Stutes. 

Since V)5'} the inturnatbnul coniniission in charge of pre- 
paring the tlNRSCO Ifisrorynj Mmkltul hiis also publishal The 
.Foiiriial W^irlcl lllisitory. Ttic articles in this trilingual journal 
lire b^^^prDClucls of tlia History oj ^fal^kin<l project. Sornu nrc 
pond, but th^* purnal, like the rest of the (■oniniisH ion's work, 
dties not live up \o one's cxpectritionH. 

K^O'^i historical journals are, of course, more specialised 
tiiiiii these. In thciiuKlerii rkjropcaii field, Thu Jcmma! of Modc^^ 
IliNtorj (1^)2*^--) has little EnglislHangijage conipctition. The 
niedieval West is cared for hancisaniely by ^pccirkim ( 1926—)^ 
rhe histury of science has another u^ccptionally line jourml, 
{sh f|9]2-). other branchcas of world history, sec, for ex- 
arnple. T^c ](o\\r\vM of Asian Siudm ( 194I-) , The Middle East 
juiirnal (194 7—). The Hispwiiic Aintiricasi liliitorkiil Boview 
(191 .ind Tlii^ JoiiriiJil (>f African Hlstcry ( I960-) . All these 
jourimls devote si generous portion of each issue to book reviews. 

Tilt: iTiosi painless of historical journals m the British 

# monthly History Toclay (1951^). It oRcrs u viiricty of illus- 
iniled popukii ( ulthaugh not iiecessurily unscholarly) articles in 
all lieids of history. In a recent issue, articles appeared on -'Prince 
Rupert,'' '^Thu Assassituition of Trntsk^'/' ''Anti-Slavery and 
the AnuNicaa Revohition," ''Admiral Ushakcw: Nelson's Rus- 
sian Ally^," and "'EnipedDclcs of Acr<igas/' The issue sported 39 
illustration?^, some in color, and several book reviews. I hesitate 
to describe /M^^n- Today as a '^rcfcrenee tod/' but it is certainly 
fu!i. Since 19^7 it hus enjt>ycd bri^k conipeiition From a similar 

# Anieriean publicationj MankiiKl, 
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three 



The 

Ancient 
West 



A I <.Hie time, nut s(> ninny decades xigo^ nearly all the history 
studied unci taught in the Western wrid was ancient history. 
Nowadays, ninny holders of Ph.D,'^ in liistory have never tttkcn 
a course or (for all we knosv) read a single book in the flekl. The 
relative decline of ancient history^ and also of classical studies 
generally, sharply distinguishes cur gen.craticui from earlier pe- 
riods in the hlstor, of scholurship. Nevertheless, very gonc3 work 
is still being done, Ludeci by iircheological discoveries of peat 
import once . 

The history of the ancient West is siniultaneously one 
of the broadest and narrow'cst of disciplines, Its breadth is ob- 
vious: it includes not only Greece and RoinCj but also Judaism 
and Christianity, the civilizations of Egypt and Mesopotaniia, 
and the empires of ancietit rran. Among these societies are some 
that arose in the fifth and fourth millennia bx^, long before the 
enicrgcncc of civilizution in Cliina and India. But the history of 
the ancient West is also a nurrosv field of stud3^, since relatively 
few of its primary sources have survived. Even such a well docu- 
mented people as the Greeks arc kno\vn to us only in bits and 
pieces: nearly all their urt aiid music md most of their literature 
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and pliiloHopliy \^ury losl, |)roNil>ly forever, during thu Mitldle 
Ages. For cxanipli% wc \n\VG Hcaiuuly u tuiitli of tlic triigcidics 
known lo luivc bi^tin written by AcschyluHj SopiuHjICH, uiicl 
Riiripides, prom the hiindicdH of other trngciiinns uF ihc fifth 
century^ not one phy survivcii. 

Yet wc Hve not .spCJikiiig of pnpulitlinn^ reinotely cornpar- 
ablc to those of modern ihwcL Egypt tinder Riinicscs JIf in tlic 
twelfth century u.c, hud a total population of peflmps three niil- 
lion. Three htmdrud thousand people lived in the Athens of Peri- 
cks, and even the Roman eniplre in tlie ngc of Augustus Caesar— 
European, Amin, md African pravtnccs Inciudcd-had at mast 
one liundrcd million subjects. Tlie va^t majority of tlicse pecpJej 
necdlcsfs to j^ay, 'were in no position to produce any prlnuxry 
s<>iirccs %vhaisO£;v^'r and contributed lo fiiankind's liislnry only 
their inhor, free orsInve» That sc) little rcmfiins of what was clone 
by HO fuw pranipts nuiny RCliolnrs of ancient history to praeticc 
cKtrcme caution in drawing interpretative conchisions. It lures 
others to leaps of Hpccuiation that recall the techniques of the 
historical novelist. 

In any event, the more than four thousand years of aii- 
cient hLstory in the West have their indispensable place iri world 
history. They are important in their own right; and of course no 
one can hope to understand medieval aiid inodcrn Westcrii civil- 
ization witliout a firm grounding in the study of its ancieiit 
licritage. 

/. The Pre-Classkal West 

Aid red, Cyril, Akfieiiaterij Pharaoh of Egypt (New Vcrk: 
McGruw, 1968, $10. 95). No |>ersonality of preelnssical Egypt is 
better remembered than Akheniiten (or Ikhnaton), who reigned 
during the Eighteenth Dynastyj from 1378 to 1362 d.c. Many 
writers have urgued that his iiitroduction of a new rellgiotis cult 
devoted to the solar disk, Aton, foreshcidowcd and even helped 
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to induciici; the iiU)iH)tUcislic rulijjkMi uf iU^ uiiciciit Jews, In (his 
ncvv hin^rnphical study, ("yril AUIrud olFurs a very diin-rcnt view, 
^Akhcnnlen, he writcH, was fur from (liu rcvnliilionary of modern 
lugciul. Ills itluaH 'iinci a strung aiitiqiiariun lUivar, and attempted 
to rustcire tfie siiprcnincy of liiu Phuruoli tu what it linti been in 
llie early Old Kingdoin.'* Neither popull:;^ nor nionolhuist, nnr 
progressive, Aklieiiatcn used ruligioiis ''heresy" us u wuapon 
Ligainst the classes in i^gyptinn suciety that stood in the wjiy of 
his renctiunary ambitions. Aldred j^iippibs a thoiighirul analysis 
of t!iu majt)r inferprctative issues. Thtjru im also 17 eolc^r plates 
and 120 black antl while pliultigrnplih , which greatly enlinnce 
the text. 

Brigbt. John. A lilstary uf rmicl 1195*^)] (2nd cd.. 
rMrdaduIphia; VVusUnuisUa ^ l*/72. IjMS.f^OJ, niii^lu Uaces tliu religi- 
mis and politieal hisit^ry of Israel fruin u^irlicst times to the end of 
tile l)ihiieal cru. Well dncuinented uiKl s\ip\)hcd with color maps 
and 11 full inde;\ uf bihiical rcferenctjs^ hi^ honk is of special value 
as a guide to the study uf the Old T^^stainent. Its theological 
lenileiicies are eonHervative, For u still niore eonservnlive bnt 
also soundly exceuted work by i\ Jewish Hchohnv sec Harry M. 
(Jrlinsky, Ancknt Isniel [19541 (2d l'J., Ithaca, N,Y,; Cornell 
UP., I96(K $5.50; paperback, $ L95>. 

Ceranu C, W,, Gads, GmvcBs^ niid Schuhirs; T/ie Srory of 
Archavol<}^y \ I949| (rev. ed,. New Vork: Knopf, 1967. $8.95; 
Bantani paperback, $ 1.95 ), Since the fDumlirig of archeology by 
J. J, Winckelmann in the eighteenth ct^ntury, specialists in this 
diLsly diseiplinc have added enormously to our knowledge of the 
ancient worUL The dramnlic nnd hunuin side of their work is 
highlighted in an engrpssing best-SLjllcr by Ktirt W. Marek, v^ho 
uses the pen name of C. W. CcMarn, He review the history of 
archeologieai diseovcrics in Egypt, the K^ar East, Greece and 
Italy, and Mexico and Central America^ More emphasis falls on 
the ruins themselves, und the myths uiid legends surrounding 
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ihciH, ill L. Spniiitic dc (/amp and ( allierinu C. de Cnmp, 
m Ancient Mums uiici Ardiauology {GMi\m City, N,Y.: Dnublc- 
day, \^)M. $5.95). The dc Cunips even include u dulighlful 
chaptur (^ii 'Viiiiis^' iluU arc purdy Icgundary^thc lost civili/a^ 
lion of Allunt is. 

m ChiUb, V. Ciunlon, IVIuii Makes Himsdf [19361 (NtiW 

York: Mentor paperhuuk, $0.95). A inasturpiccu of concise in- 
tciprctutioii by one of the twentieth century's leading archcoN 
0)jisls. Chikk- surveys all of Western prehistory and ancient his- 
tory dosvn to about 3C)()0 ux\ from a point of view ihat blends 
Miirxisin ami Htiirdy Victorian rationalisni. He discovers two 
great revolutions in this prechissical past; the neolithic revolu- 
tion, whicli cunvertcd man froni a food^gutherer into a farmer 
and stockbruud^i; aiiu lliu "urban" revolution, which occurred 
iirst in Mesopotuniiu, and was made possible by rapid progrCHS 
in science and Xcclinnlogy. All this involved the exploitation of 
some nicn by uthur men, but in true Marxist fashion, Childe 
views exploitation as u necessary evil, a function of *Ufic dialectics 
of progrcsH," Tradition makes the man, he adds, but man in turn 
makcMand sometinies breaks) his traditiuns, so that, in the final 
analysis, ''mm makes himself;^ See also Jacquetta Hawken's 
cxeelicnt cuntributiDn to the first volume of the UNESCO History 
of Mankind |I963], available separately as Prehistory (New 
York: Mentor paperboek. $1.25), 
® CottrulL Uonurd, Life under the Pharaohs (New York: 

I loit, \9m. S5 J)0; Tempo paperback, $0.75). As a popularizer 
of ngyptolog>, Leonard Cottrcll has few rivals. In this little book, 
he presents the everyday life of the Egyptians of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty ( 1580-132! B.C^, the age of Hatshepsut, Thutmose 
ilL and Akhcnatcn, Some of the chapters are stories set in the 
period. Especially for younger students, Life under the Pharaohs 
is an uxeellcnt intraduction to Egyptian social history. Among 
m Cottreirs ninny olhur books sec, for example. The Lost Phar- 
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mhm The Romance of Egyptian Archeology [1951] (Universal 
paperback, $2.25), 

Frankfort, Henri, ct aL^ The InfcHectua! Advenfurc of 
Ancient Mam An Essay on Speculative Thought in (ha Aticient 
Near East (Chicago: of Chicago Press, 1946. $8,95; abridged 
as Before Phllosopliys The Intellectual Adventure of Ancieht 
Man, Penguin paperback, $1.45), This book is "an atlcmpt to 
understand the view which the ancient peoples of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia took of the world in which they lived,'' The authors 
deplore the conventional tacit assumption **that the Ancients were 
preoccupied with problems very similar to ours, and that their 
myths represent a charming but immature way of answering 
them/' Such a view *Ugnores the gulf which separates our habits of 
thought, our niodcs of expertcncej from those remote civiliza- 
tions." The opening chapter, by the Dutch scholars Henri and 
H. A. Frankfort^ explores the logic and structure of mythopocic 
('^myth-making*') thought* demonstrating that it was rooted in a 
unitary concept of man and nature. Chapters follow on the Egyp- 
tian world-view by John A, Wilson and on the Mesopotamian 
worid-view by Thorkild Jacobsen. In a concluding chapter^ the 
Frankforts discuss the traniition to a relatively demytholopzed 
world-^view in Hebrew and Greek thought. Tliere is no better 
study of how the ancient mind worked, 

Kramer, Samuel Noah, History Begins at Sunieri Tyventy- 
Seven Firsts in Man's Recorded History [1956] (Garden City, 
Nf.Y.: Anchor paperback, $L95). Originally published under 
the title From the Tablets of Sumer, this is the best short intro- 
duction to mankind's oldest civilization, established in Mesopo= 
tamia in the fifth millennium b,c„ long before the founding of 
the Old Kingdom in Egypt. Kramer tells the story of the Sumer- 
ians as a series of *'firsts"-the first schools, the first bicameral 
legislature, the first historian^ the first library cataloguej and 
many others, twenty-seven in alL It is a charming portrait of a 
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iongHJund sociuty, writani by an able scholar who is al^o the 
author of a Homcwhat more orthodox vohiniu, The Siimuriaiisi 
I Iwir fliswry, Culfurr, and Character (Chicago: U. of Chicago 
PruHs, 1963. $7.95; Phoenix papDrback, $2,95). 

MoHcati, Sabatino, Tim Fnce of the Ancient Orients A 
Pammumi of Near Eastern CivlUmtiom in Pre-Classical Times 
(19561 rOardun City, N.Y.: Anchor paperback, $2.50). 
Moscati, a HpecialiHt in Semitic studies at the University of Rome, 
based the pruHent work on a series of radio talkn. Like many other 
books with siniilar beginnings, The face of the Ancient Orieni 
IS boldly conceived, but displays a tendency to oversiniplification. 
The peoph^s of thu ancient Near East are studied in three graups: 
those of the river vnllcys (the Sunierians, Babylonians^ Assyr^ 
lans, and Fgyptians), who established the first civilized societies; 
those of the niountains and deserts (the Hittites, Cimaaniles, 
Israulites. antl others), who acted as ^'catalysts" in the body so- 
cial of the old valley empires; and the Porsians, also a mountain 
people by origin, who supplied the Hnal ^^synthesis" of preclassi- 
cal antiquity by uniting the enrire area under their rule in the 
sixth century B.r. 

OInistcad, Albert T., History of the Persian Empire (Chi= 
cago; uf Chicago Press, 1948. Phoenix paperback, $3.95). 
We forget loo easily that Persia (or Iran) is one of the world^s 
oldest empires, founded centuries before the unification of China, 
and a great power in the ancient world from the time of Cyrus in 
the sixth century luc . until the seventh century a,d. Albert T, 
OInistead of the Oriental Institute at the University of Chicago 
gives us in this book a history of the Achacnieniri period, from 
Cyrus to the burning of the capital at Perscpolis by Alexander the 
CFreat. Political and military history are reinforced by a vivid 
account of ancient Persian social, ecnnomic, and cultural life, 
Ohnstead takes advantage of recent areheological findings in 
Iran itself, so thai he is not wholly dependent, as scholars once 
were, on biased Greek accounts of the Persian world, 
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Qppunhciiii, A. Lco, Ancient IVIeiSopotaitiiai Portrait of 

a DcmlClvHization (Cliicago: U. of Chicago Press, 1964. $8,50; 
Phoenix papurbuck, $3,95). Oppenliuini draws a convincing pic- 
ture of the social and cuitural life of two gmat nncicnt Mcsopo- 
taniian peoples, the Babyioniiins iiml t!io Assyrians, He stresses 
the uniqueness of ancient Mesopotamia, the niany ways in which 
its ideas and institutions differ from tliose of our modern world. 
A still older people, the Sumerinns, arc not included. The author 
smartly raps Honie of his eolleagues for their tendency to judge 
dead Asian societies by the standards of Western humanisni. 

Piggutt, Stuart, Anck'iii Europe: From tfw Ih'^imiings of 
Agriviiliure la Classical Antiquiiy (Chicago; Aldine, 1966. 
$ 10.00; piiperbnck, $3.95). ll is well knouji that medieval (and 
hence nuniern) numpe was much more than a continuation in 
new druss of i\v: civilization of Mediterranean antiquity. But 
historiLUis havu traditionally paid little serious attention to the 
other major element in the cultural synthesis of medieval Europe: 
the contribution of the pre=Ce{tie, Celtic, and Germanic "na- 
tives" who made up the iireater part tif Europe's population in 
medieval times. 

Stuart Piggott's book is a visually exciting and scien- 
tihcully penetrating actcinpt to sum up what nrcheology can tell 
us about the last eight thousand years of European prehistory. 
With the lielp of 143 line illustrations and 51 plates, the author 
traces the yow advance of peasant societies across the continent 
from western Asia, their arts and eommercej their entry into the 
bronze and iron ages, and their interaction with classical Greece 
and Rome. 

% Roth, Cecil, A History of the Jews; From Earliest Times 

Throui^h ihe S/jk Day War\\925] (rev, ed., New York; Schocken, 
1970. Paperback, $2.45). The Jewish people have retained their 
identity through a period of more than three thousand years 
without— for most of this time— living in a land of their own. Other 
peoples have survived in spite of foreign rule, in spite of political 
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diHunity. in npitc ot syHtmiuUiu attempts to destroy Uieir culture: 
the Jews uru unique in their survlvul as a "diuBparp.^' a scattered 
people residing in many adopted homelands. Whut holds (imm 
together as a people, apart from their religious f^^ith, is their in- 
tensely devuluped historical cansciousness. The BiMe is the niosl 
historicLiily-^mindcd of all sacred texts; it has crmt^d a nation 
whose essence in its history. 

Not surprisingly, modern Jewish scholars have written 
mLmy histories, long and short, of the Jewish people. This vol- 
unie. by Cecil Roth, is one of the best. It is divided into six parts, 
of which two are devoted to the ancient period ( 1600 b,c.-^425 
A.p one to the Middle Ages, and three to modern times. In 
trculing the Jewish people in antitiuity, Koth takes full account of 
the hndings of modern biblical criticism, but ar|Ues that *'the 
meniury of a whole people^' even when it may be -contradicted by 
scholarship, has a ^^subjcctive historicity" with a truth of its own. 

Saggs, H. W, F., The Greatness That Babyloni A 
SNrvi^v oj tlwAncimt avilization of the Tigris-aw^hrates VaUey 
119621 (New York: Prucger. $13.00; Mcn^w paperback, 
$2.25), Written for high schoolers, college ffeshimen, and the 
general reader, this is a comprehensive history of Babylonia 
and Assyria illustrated with more than sixty pages of plates. The 
opening chapters, devoted to political history, ara a bit heavy-^ 
going in places, but the nine chapterG that follow m Mcsopotam- 
ian society and culture have a broader appeah With the help of 
liberal excerpts from the primary sources, Saggs describes social 
life, government, trade, religion, literature, science, and art. 
There is also a summary of what Western civilization owes to the 
Babylonian achievement. For a study of the incredible city of 
Babylon and its rediscovery by modern archeoloiiits, read James 
Wellard^s Babylon (New York: Saturday Reviev^, 1972, $6,95). 

Wilson, John A., The Burden of Egypti f4n Interpreta-^ 
tionof AncieniEgvptian Culture (Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 
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1951. $7,50; as Thu Cultiiru of /Viiclt'nt Egypt, Phoenix pnpcr^ 
back, $245), This h probably the iiiOHt valuable short book in 
the English lunguage on ancient Egypt. Wilson has integrated 
soeial, cuUural, ccononiic, and political history in a series of 
brilliant interpretative essays on the major periods of ancient 
Egyptian history from its prehistoric beginnings to the post-ini- 
perial age of the early first millennium h,c. He looks on the an- 
cient Egvptians as a basically optiniistlc people who owed their 
view of life and their theory of divine kingship to their favorable 
geographical position in the ancient world, ''Egypt was the land 
which was cut ofT froui major contacts and thus enjoyed a happy 
scMise of security and special election. Her destiny was excep- 
tional because divine providence had set her apart— distinctly 
apart=-fron! hor neighbors," Wilson also tends, as many other 
scholars have done, to idealize the early dynasties and regret the 
conservatisni and decadence of the later ones, Tlie Old Kingdom 
of the first dynasties was "the period of Egypt's rich and abundant 
youth," a time of scientific curiosity, political inventiveness, and 
pride of craftsinanship far beyond anything achieved in her 
neurotic old age, 

2 , Greece and Flame 

Africa, llionias W,, Rome af the Caesars (New York: 
John Wiley, 1965. Paperback, $3.95). AfriCfi constructs a wry, 
unsentimental picture of imperial Romi^ in the first two centuries 
of the Christian era. His approach is biographical After an intro- 
ductory chapter on the city itself, he sketches the lives of eleven 
men who figured, each in his own very different way. in the po- 
litical and intellectual history of the early Empire. Among others, 
wc meet a court politician (Sejunus), a client prince (Herod 
Agrippa), a Christian missionary (Paul), a Stoic philosopher 
(Seneca), an Asian wizard (Apollonlus of Tyana), and two 
emperors (Hadrian and Marcus Aurclius), ThQ author quotes 
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liberally I'roiii the priniiiry sources, liulicviiii', that "ihc Roman 
world is bc8t seen through Roman eyes," 

Unitmnnn, RuUult', Priinitive ChiisHainly in iUi Oroteni- 
];si?r^ir5^ S^lliiiy [i^49](New ^'^^^^- '^ Meridian papcrbauk, $3.95), 
11m gifjaulUHt of twentieth-century New Tuslamcnt scholars ux- 
anilities ihu historicui hackgmund of early Christianity and pro- 
vides ilH gospel with an exiHtentiuhsl interpretation. Bultmann's 
<nyn tliiijoifogica] position takes work to understand, despite the 
clariiy nild forccfulness of his prosev but this book is chicny 
\/nluu!^lc t'cir its peneiratinu tUseussion of the intcHcctual and 
spiriuiul saurces of Christian thought in the nellenistic workh 
f^ul tm^irui explores, in order, the inipnet of the Old Testament, of 
luier JiuUiisin, of chissieal Oreck euhuru, and of the phihisophies 
^ind r^jlid(Mis eults of the llellenistic age. Primitive Christinnity, 
hu %v /i^wcilijs. was 'luH of tendencies and contradictions . . die 
o^it:Cuf^ie of syncretism/' At the same lime it possessed a unity of 
ith«fHvn jirid a new. iuiitjue dcK:trine of human existence character- 
ixud by "rndica! openness for the future/' 

Deissniann, Adolf, Fauh A SUidy in Social and Religious 
insi^iffy []9U| (New York: Harper, 1957. Reprinted by 
GloiiCeslyr, Mass.; Smith, $5,50). This is a passionate defense of 
St fiUil ^igainsE the common charge that he substituted for the 
gaHpyl Jie^us a theology of redemption hopelessly contaminated 
with pa^aii philosophy and supeTstition. Deissniann traces Paur^ 
litu ill its Jewish. Greek, and Roman HCtting, and expounds his 
reSigious ^wkl-view. "The Christ-centred Christianity of Paul,'' 
he eorH'iwrles, "is the necessary form in which alone the Master's 
revehilion could be assimilated by mankind, and which alone 
wan caspuWe of fashioninij a perennial religion for the people." 
Annlher u?<eellcnt Ciernum study of Paurs hfe and thought is 
CKinUiQr Ikirnkamnu Paui (New York: Harper, 1971. $7.50), 
Bcirnkamin makes good use of recent research on the problem of 
the 4U^^horship of the letters ascribed to Paul in the New Testa- 
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mcnt. He i\ho supplioH a iniich fuller account of Pnurs carucr as 
a niissionary, 

Gibbon, EdwiuU, The Duclinc and Fall of the Roman 

luiipire [1776-881 (3 vols., New York: Modern Library, 1932. 
$4,95 each; 3 vols., Pocket Books paperback, $2.95 the set). 
Gibbon's classic history of the later Roman Empire and the Mid^ 
die Ages to 1453 qiuilifics m perhaps the best known and most 
inllueniial historical wark of th^ niodvrii era. It is rtiurkcd by 
scrupulous scholurship, literary artisU'y of the highest rank, and 
the typical prejudices of the eightuenth-eentury Enlightenment* 
Gibbon regarded Ronie^s fall as '*the triumph of barbarism and 
rehginn/' the eonquesl of a benevolent, if dcHpntic, state by dark 
forces that he couki mt fully underHtand, much les^ approve. He 
had little sympathy for the medie/al aftej'math of R^mc in the 
West or tor the later Byzantine empire in the East, but fortunately 
most of the /)f'r///fc* iuut Fall is devoted to a detailed study of 
the ecnlurics that he foimd least distasteful, from the death of 
Mnreus Aureliu^^ in 1 BO A»n. to that of f leraelius in 641. Although 
his view of Christianity as one of the chief causes of Rome's fall 
took courage to hold in an age when any attack on the Christian 
religion was still pun bh able by law, it has few supportci^s today. 
Nevertheless, this is a vvnrk of prodigious learning and eloquence; 
no one should attcmpl to teach the history of la^e antiquity who 
has not read it, 

# Hamilton, Edith, Tht* Greek Way In VVesti^rn CIvilizaHon 

(New York: Norton, 193(1 $6.95; paperback, $1,75), *Tivc 
hundred years before Christ in a little town on the fpr western 
border of the settled and civilized world,'' writes Edith Hamilton, 
''a strange ncw^ power was at work, , . . Athens had entered upon 
her brief and rnagniUccnt flowering of genius." The Greek Way 
is a lyrical study of art, literature, and religion in fifth-ccntury 
Athens, The greatness of Athenian culture, according to Hamil- 
ton, derived from its achicvcnient of an uncanny balance between 
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the demands of niind imd spirit, the generalizing tendencies of 
mind and the individual iziiig tendencies of spirit, i\ balance un- 
known elsewhere in the ancieiit world and rarely struck fcy West- 
ern man in nieUieva! or inoclern times. This is ii deservedly popu- 
lar book, cnr'chcd with many delightful excerpts from Greek 
literature, but i-^ulTcrs from the author's inability to eriipathize 
with any nncirnt culture except the classical Greek. The results 
are at best ingenuous, nt worst scntiniental iind even a little dis- 
honest. 

> Kit to, H, D. R, The Greeks (Chicago; Aldine, 195 L 

$1,50; Penguin paperbaclc, $1.25).Kitto is a professor of Greek 
literature who loves his subject^ and the gncient Greeks theni= 
selves, with a quiet piission. His tw^elve chapters are a happy 
blend of history, geography, political science, literary eriticism, 
and history of philosophy and religion, treating most of the sig- 
nificant aspijcts of preciasslcd and classical Greek life with humor 
and good sense. But do not be deceived by Kitto's infornial style. 
Although his inanncr is casual, his reverence for the Greek way 
of life runs deep, and at times he overstates his case. The ancient 
Greeks, he writes on his fi rst piige, discovered ''t\ totally new can- 
ception" of the meaning of life and ^'showed for the first tinie 
what the hunKin mind wm for/' The author also shares Aristotle's 
judL noui . f the superiority of the polis to ull other sMe^forms 
in the ancient world. Two other e?cccptionally good surveys of 
Greek civilization by British scholars are C Bowra, The 
Creek Experience [1957] (Ne^ ^ork: Praeger. $ 10. OO; Mentor 
paperback, $1.25), and [, Finley, The Ancleiit Greeks^ An 
Ifuroduaion to Their life mil Jhoiight (New York; Viking, 
1963, $5.00; Compass pupcrback, $ L45 ), 

MacMullcn, Riinisay, Consiantine (New York: Dial, 
1969. $7.95; Torchbooks paperback, $2.95). The best of sev- 
eral recent biographies of the first Christian emperor. MiicMullen 
writes in a clear, sintple st^le that goes straight to the point, not 
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unlike tha emperor he portrays, He argues that Constantine was 
an early and ardent convert to Christianity who had little inter^ 
est an its theology and less in its rsioral implications, but who per^ 
cuivcd at once lis praclicul valtjc^ ''He aiuied at th^i prosperity of 
Ms reign sind realm through ensuring to God acceptable worships 
tind by prosperity he evident!)^ had in mind quite material well" 
beirig: m end to civil war, security along the borders, plentiful 
^'rops for n pleiitiful populaticii— in short, peace and its products.'^ 
Payne, Robert, Ancient Rome [1966] (New York- 
-AnieriGan Heritage, 1970. $6.95 ; paperback, $2,95), Originally 
jublished as Tlw Horizon Bao/^ of Anciem Ronie, this is g colof^ 
H treatnicnt of Rome by aii old master of popular history, \Vitfi 
the help of many plates, lively proscj a large stock of anecdotes? 
and a gcaius for condensation, Payne offers a narrative history o£ 
RorTinn civilization In the classic nl age that k easy oti both ey^ 
iind mind. 

Rostovtzeff, M, L, Greece [1924] (New Tork: Ojcford 
tJ p,, 1963. $10.00; paperback, $2,75). Rorne [1924] (He^ 
^ork\ Oxford U.P., 1960. SI O.OO; paperback, $2.50). Hailed 
m '"thu only fundamefital reintefpretation'' of the collapse of 
tinciCMit civilization since Gibbcn, the work of the ernigre Rus^ 
mn historian M. L RostoMzef! is licre presented in an abridged 
etlitiOfi of one of his best knowii books, A History the Ancient 
Vforhl (first published in English in two volumes in 1926--27)' 
I^Osiovtzcff's forte wsi% social and econoinic history, but iji thes® 
^olixnies lie ofTers what is basically a political narrative. He con- 
dudes that the decline and fall of both Greece arid Rome can be 
c3Xplained by the nrrstocnitic nature of nncient civilization, which 
£ilieriated the masses aiid led finally to militarj^ dictutorship by 
r"ough-hc^'n sokiierHicningogu?s %vlio pulverized the ruling elites 
d the old aristocratic order and helped to destroy its cuJture 
tliroiigh their sheer inability to ufldcrstand it. Rostovtzeff's think" 
iiig v^as powerfully influenced by the fate of his ow^n native Rus- 
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sia, where the transition froiii aristocratic decadence to demo- 
cratic despotism had occurred in less than a decade. 

Syine, Ronald. The Ronian RcvcluHon (New York: 
Oxford U,P,, I93y. $15,25: puperback, $5.75). Few books in 
the field of ancient history have excited so much critical accUim 
as Sir R^omalcl Syme's Jlw Mommi RevoUiticn. Through a careful 
study of the tocioiial striiggles within the ruling class of the 
Roman Republic in the first ccatury b.c, he shorn that the estab- 
lishment of the principate undei; Atigustus ^as not the triumph 
of an idcobgy but the usurpation of power by a cold-hearted fac- 
tional boss, who broke the ascendancy of the Roman nobility iind 
brought political stability to the empire through fraud and blood- 
shed. 

Symu's Rome ha^ no heroes, republicaa or ImperiaL Yet 
on ba lance he seems to prefer the dictator A^ugustus to the rapaci- 
ous oligariihs of the late Republic, With all his faults, Augustus 
did more than seize pov7er; he created a whole ne^ form of gov- 
ernment f^r Rome, Italy, and the empire, a system "firm, well- 
articulated and flexible , . neither exclusive nor immobile^'' that 
survived its founder by many centuries- But whatever one md} 
think QfSvniCs assessment of Augustus, hispeatest achievement 
as a scholqr h his collective biograpliy of the Romani aristocracy , 
based on ri detailed exploriition of family histor^^. 

Turn, V^- W., Hellenistic Civilization [1927] (3rd ed., 
Nc%v Yorl: St Martin's, 1952. 38^50; Meridian paperback, 
$3.^5), Alexander the Great [1948] {Bostoii: Beacon paperbHcK, 
$2.45), The "Hellenistic'' iigcisthe period beivvcen the career of 
Alexander the Great and the l\ml emergence of Rome as thcpo- 
iilical and, in some respects, culturnl center of Mediterranean 
untiquil^^. During these three centuries the Greeks first conquered 
the Wcstei-n world Eind then lost their o^^n independence; at tlie 
.same tinieahcy ''HcHenized" most of the peoples ^vith whoin they 
came in contact, including the E0ptians arid the Ronians, Greek 
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culture, with ctTtain inevitaWe inodiriciitions, became Western 
culture, The emphasis properly falls, in Tarn's Hellenistic Civil- 
ization, not on the rather dreaxy and iiiconclusi^e political lilstory 
of the period^ but on the diffusion of Creelc culture^ on trade and 
exploration, literature and learning, science and art, philosophy 
and religion, 

Alexander the Crea i is Tarii*s biopaph^ of the Macecloii- 
ian emperor, a delightfully concise and provpcative account of 
his life which concludes with the contrciversial thesis that Alex- 
ander is not only the historical prototype of the imperial warlord 
but a creative and visionary thinker who drcpmcd of world 
brotherhood and ^orld peace. *'He was one nf the suprenie fer- 
tilizing forces of historv," 

Watson, a K., The Romari SQldier (Ithaca, Cornell 
UP., 1969.S7,jO), Noone hadniorc \o tomihih^ Pax Rcimm 
than the Roman soldier. In this short, readable, and fully docij- 
niented nionagraphj the author follow a typical recruit through 
his career, from enlistment tc retirement, and assesses ^*the impact 
of the serving sddier and veteran upon the society in ^hich he 
found himself/* We learn how soldiers were recruited and trainedj 
their opportunities for proiriotiori, conditions of service, and re- 
ligious and mfirital life, Since tliis is social and institutionalj rather 
than military^ history, Wotsoadoes not discuss warfare as such. 
He finds that most Roman GJ-'s were ''content with their lot 
The direction of social niobility for the soldier was nom.iully 
upward/' 

Zinimern, Alfred, The Creek Coninionwedlth^ FoUtics 
ami Ecomimics in Fijth-Cenliiry Athms [191 1] (5th ed., New 
rork: Oxford U 193L Pupcrbacic, $2,75), Occasionally a 
work cf scholarship remains the leading authority in Its field 
through scvcriil ^crcrations. There is still no better gcncrul study 
of the politics and economic life of Athens in its golden age tlian 
this book, now more than si^ty years old, by the English political 
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scientist Sir Alfred Zirnmern. His apprDacli is topical, rather than 
chronological, but w^ithin each topic he also indicates the course 
of historical developinent, w^ith generous attention to the pre- 
classical beginnings of Athenian life. Four chapters discuss tie 
geographical baclcground, eight arc devoted to politics and gov- 
ernment, seventeen to economics^ and a final chapter treats tie 
Pelc?ponnesian War, which brought the fifth century and, ^ith it, 
much of the greatness of Athens to a tragic end. 
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four 



Traditional 

Asia 



With the possible exception of IsracJj TOne of the societies of 
the ancient West exists today, or has txi^ted for hundreds of 
years. Christianity, Islam, and modern secularism long ago ab- 
sorbed and transformed them all, It h ^uite otherwise with the 
classical civilizationus of east and middle ^sia^ which did not even 
begin to disintegrate until the nitieteentf* century, In some coun- 
tries they are still fur froni extirict, despite headlong change in 
recent decades. Unlike the Egypt of the Pharaohs or the Rome of 
the Caesars, such gre*U societies as H in«Ju India and Confucian 
China did not fall during the ancient orrricdieval periods in West- 
ern history. They have ^'fallen/- if at Eill^ only under extreme 
pressures emanating from the Western WDrlci in our own centuty. 

It therefore makes sense.' lo explore tri^ditional Asian 
history in a single chapter that ranges (rOiu the prDhistorlc period 
all the wiiy to 1 945, 1 have suJ'div^i'Jed the chapter into three pi\rts 
— '*East Asia/' ''South and O.iUral Asiii/'and "The Islamic Mid- 
dle Enst," "East Asia'' is defir^ri ns Chinaj Jnpnn, rmd Keren 
"South and Central Asia'' enibraCi.s the Iridlan subcontinent, 
Southeast Asia from Burma to the Phili] jniicKj £>nd Central Asia 
from Turkistan to Mongolia, In the foriner, the parent civiKzation 
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was China; in most of the latter, India. Japan, Korea, and Central 
and Southeast Asia did not develop civilized societies until the 
early centuries of the Chrij^tian era, and then only under direct 
Chinese or Indian intliicnce. 

The Islamic Nf iddle East stands in a class by itself. From a 
contemporary perspective, the Islamic worlds which stretches 
from MorocCD to Indonesia, is only another example of a tradi- 
tional and chiefly A.sian culture now rapidly changing in the face 
of the Western challenge. But from the point of view of the West- 
ern peoples until recent times, Islam was a second-generation civ- 
ilization, roDtcu in Judeo-Christian and classical values, and the 
chief rival of niedicval and early modern Christendom in the 
struggle to inherit the Roman empire. In one sense, therefore, the 
IsUimic Middle East belongs in our next chapter, on medieval 
and early modern Europe. Or perhaps it should have a chapter 
of its own, 

Bui each uf the three major cultures included in the pres- 
ent chapter is a human universe with its own life-style, mental 
climate, distinctive institutions, and unique pattern of historical 
evolution. Each hm interacted vigorously with the others, and 
each has met its nio^t dangerous challenge in the last two cen- 
turies, with the rise tp ,-^H3rld power of modern secularized West- 
ern civilization. The acid test of any course in world history is its 
success or failure in coping with these alien universes, so unlike 
our own, and yet so incredibly rich in fundamental human ex- 
perience ai all levels. 

/. East A sia 

Benedicl, Ruth, The Chrysanthemum and the S^ordi 

Piiitcrns iij Jii[imm' Ciilturd (Boston: Houghton, 1946. $6.95; 
Meridian paperback, $3.45). During the second World War, 
the anthropologist Kulh Benedict made a careful study of Japa- 
nese culture for the Anicrican government. She could not visit the 
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country she was studying, and was in no sense a Japanese expert, 
but she received much help sn her work frorn interviews with 
overseas Japanase. Her training in anthropology enabled her to 
construct a perceptive working model of manners and mores in 
traditional Japan. She discovered a minutely stratified society 
\vith a rigorous code of behavior that kept life at "high tension." 
. \s one might expect of an anthropologist, her chapters are ana- 
ivueai rather than historical^ with titles such as 'Taking One's 
Proper Station," "Clearing One's NamCj" and "^Self-Discipline."' 

• CoitrelK Leonard, The Tiger of Ch^ini The Dnwiattc 
Emerge lire of China as a Nation (New York: Holt, 1962, 
$5,00), Butter known for his books on Egyptology, Leonard 
Cottrcll turns his attention here to the early history of China, with 
emphasis on the men most responsible for the cultural and po- 
litical unification of the Chinese people: ConfuciuSj Shih Huang- 
ti (the ''Tiger of Ch'in'*), and Liu Pang (founder of the Han 
Dynasty). The prose is vigorous, the scholarship adequate, nl- 
though this is not a book for specialists. 

Creel, H. G,* The Birth of Chlnai A Study of the Forma- 
tive PcriOii of Chinese CIviiization [1937] (New York: Ungar. 
S9.75; paperbnck, $2.75). One of the major archeological dis- 
coveries of this century occurred in the district of Anyang in 
north China. Here scholars working from 1928 to 1937 unearthed 
the ruins of the capital city of China's first historic culture, the 
Shang, This Bronze Age culture flourished in the second half of 
the second niillennium b,c, before giving way to the so-called 
Chcu Dynnsty, which in turn survived until the third ceniuiy b,c., 
when all of China was unified by the royal house of Cli^ln. Creers 
hook is an nccount for the general reader of the nrchcological dis- 
coveries at Anyang, together with a survey of what is known of 
Shang culture and the China ui the early Chou period. He based 
his work exclusively on Chinese sources, 

• Creel, H. G., Confuciusi The Man and the Myth (New 
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York: John Day, 1949. As Confucius and the Chinese Way, 

Torchbooks paperback, $2.75). Beyond dispute^ Confucius (in 
Chinese, K'ung-fu-tzu) is the greatest figure in Chinese history; 
perhaps even in world history, since no other philosopher or re- 
ligious teacher has exerted so profound an influence on the whole 
structure of his civilization. In this critical reinterpretation of 
Confucius, H, O. Creel attempts to show that the Master*! teach- 
ings were deliberately perverted by apologists for imperial au- 
tocracy long after his death, The real Confucius was neither a 
propagandist for absolute monarchy nor a defender of the feudal 
status quo but a "forerunner of deinocracy," a liberal humanist 
who "advocated and helped to bring about such sweeping social 
and political reforms that he must be counted among the great 
revoiutionaricH," Creel argues that his thought also played an 
important part in the Western Enlightenment and in shaping the 
republic founded by Sun Yat-sen. For an excellent nontechnical 
survey of the history of Chinese philosophy that includes several 
chapters on Confucius and Confucianism, see the same author's 

• Chinese Thought from Confucius to Moo Tse-tung [1953] (New 
York: Mentor paf^rback, S0.95), 

# Gernct, Jacques, Dolly Llf^ In China in the Thirteenth 
Century [1959] (New York; MacniiUan, 1962, $4,95. As Dally 
Life In China on the Eve of the Mongoi Invasion^ 1250-12'76^ 
Stanford U. P, paperback, The largest and richest city in 
the world in the middle of the thirteenth century was probably 
Hangchow, now one of southern China's smaller urban centers, 
but at that time the thriving capital of the Sung Dynasty with a 
population that reached one niillon. Drawing chiefly on Chinese 
documents of the period, and on the memoirs of Marco PolOj 
who knew the city well, Gernet recreates everyday life in the 
Sung capital in the generation before it fell to the Mongols in 
1276, We see the city, its people, their clothing and cuisine, their 
lives from birth to death, their religious observances, and their 
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amusements, arts, and literature. Broader in scope and also at- 

# tractively written is Michael Loewe, Eveiyday Life In Early 
Imperial China During the Han Period 202 B,C.-A«D. 220 

(New York: Putnam, 1968. $5. OO; Perennial paperback, S 1.25). 

# Goodrich, L. Carrington, A Short History of the Chi- 
nese People [1943] (New York: Torchbooks paperback, SL75). 
For many years this has been the best brief account of Chinese 
history, by a distinguished China specialist at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Well under 300 pages in length, it nevertheless manages to 
cover the whole span of Chinese history from Neolithic times and 
contains many bits of unusual information that throw new light 
on the topics treated. For longer but often less insightful text- 
books of Chinese history, see K. S, Latourette's The Chlnesei 
Their History and Culiure [1934] (4th ed., New York: MacmiJ- 
ian, 1 964.. S 12.50) and Dun J, Li, The Ageless Chinese [1965] 
(2nd ed., New York: Scribner, 1972. $15.00; paperback, S5.95). 

# Grousset, Rene, The Rise and Splendour of the Chinese 
Empire [1943] (Berkeley: U. of California Press, 1953. Paper- 
back. $2.45). This is a colorful, absorbing, narrative history of 
China centered on government and court life in the earlier im- 
perial dynasties, from the Ch'in to the collapse of Mongol rule 
in 1368, Grousset also gives some attention to culture and socio- 
economic problems. He resorts frequently to nr.i^ logics with West- 
ern history, Shih Huang-ti, for cxaniple, was the ''Chinese 
Caesar/' who set up a "Pax Sinica'' in liast A^^Ja, There is no 
documentation, little analysis, few striking hypotheses, but The 
Rise atul Splendoiir of the Chinese Empire makes good bedtime 
reading. 

Hall, John Whitney, Japan from Prehistory to Modern 
Times (New York: Delacorte. 1970, $9,95; Dell paperback, 
$2.95). Although Japan did not give rise to a classic civilization 
of her own, writes John Whitney Hall, 'Mt has been the particular 
destiny of the Japanese that they have lived within two contrast- 
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ing great traditions (Chinese and Western) ^ and it has been 
through their genius that, while accommodciting to both^ they 
have achieved some stature and distinction in each,^' Japan has 
undergone Sinicization and Westernization without losing her 
identity or her capacity for selMetermination, Thanks to her geo- 
graphical position, the pattern of Japanese history 1ms been pre- 
dominkintly linear rather than cyclical: a pattern of M«^ady cumu- 
lative growth, undisturbed by foreign aggression despite the 
powerful influence of foreign cultures. Most of Kail's book 
deals with the earlier periods in the Japanese eKpene:rtc§. Another 
recent orie-volunie history of Japan is Mikiso Hnm^ Japani A 
Historical Survey (New York: Scrlbner, 1972. $15^00^ p'^:^er- 
back, $6.95). 

Hart, Henry H., Marco PolOj Venetian Adventurer 

[1942] (Norman, Okla,: U. of Oklahoma Press, 19S7, $6.95), 
Marco Polo spent most of the last quarter of the thirteenth cen-' 
tury in the service of the greatest ruler of his era^ Kublai Khan, 
emperor of the Mongols and founder of the Yuan Dynasty in 
China. Hart's biography makes an invaluable cqmpanlon volume 
to Polo's memoirs, although only part of it concerns his heroes 
travels and work in China. Other chapters discuss Polo's boy- 
hood and his life in Italy after he returned to Europe iii 1295. To 
this intrepid— but also charming and industrious— Venetian, West- 
erners have long owed their most intimate gllnipse of life in im- 
perial China. 

Lattimore, Owen, Inner Asian Froiitlers ol China (New 
York: American Cjcographlcal Society, 1940), Lr^Mimore ad- 
dresses himself to ona of the most important themes in Chinese 
history: the interaction of agricultural China with theipeoples of 
the steppe and the forest on her frontiers. He suggests that on 
both sides political and economic life folloNved a four-itage cycli- 
cal pattern. The Chinese had their dynastic cycles^ the nomads 
their tribal cycles. From the inner Asian ''reservoir,'^ barbarian 
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invaders often broke into the empire, but no permanent integra- 
tion of a society based on intensive agricultUfC ccuH occur with 
a fundanientally pastoral society. At the end of each cycle, both 
sides returned to their original way of life, and the cycles started 
over again. 

Michaci Franz, TheTaiping Rebellioni History (Seattle: 
U of Washington Press, 1966, S8J0; paperback, $3,95). By 
any standard of nfieasurenient, the Talping "rebellion'' of 1850- 
64 was one of the most extraordinary and fateful civil wars in 
world history. Sixteen provinces of China were involved. Six 
hundred cities were devastated. Millions of lives were lost. The 
Taipinp, a fanatic and puritanical religious sect that blended 
Chinese and Christian ideas in equal proportion, nearly over- 
threw the Ch'ing Dynasty; it is as if the American Civil War had 
been fought between the Union and Joseph Smith's Mormon 
Saints. Michuel sees the Taiping movement as a precursor of 
modern totalitarianism, although he can find no direct historical 
connection between it and the later revolutions in Chinese his- 
tory. The rebellion "signalled the beginning of the end of Con- 
fucian Chlmr 

Reischauer, Edwin O,, John K, Fairbanks and Albert M. 
Craig, A History of East Asian Civllizarion (2 vols., Boston: 
Houghton. 1960-^64, $12.50 and $13,50). An eminent team of 
Harvard scholars has written this well received two-volume text-^ 
book of the history of China, Japan, and Korea. It is a beautifully 
produced set, with more than 150 photographic plates and 1,700 
pages of text and maps. The ftrst volume, subtitled The Great 
Tradition, surveys East Asia to '^the eve of modernization'': 
China and Korea to the early nineteenth century, Japan to the 
end of the Tokugawa period in 1867. In the second volume, The 
Modern Transjarmatiotu the authors carry their narrative dowii 
to the 1960's, with additional chapters on the '^peripheral areas*' 
of Southeast Asia, the East Indies, and the Philippines, The set 
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ii mt marked by boldness of conception or unusual felicity of 
' bul ft supplies a sound, lucid, well balanced exposition of 
. . history. Both volumes are based on a lecture course 
mm$mmd by the senior authors, Reischauer and Fairbank, in 

^ Eefechauer, Edwin O,, Japani Story of a Nation 

[1947] (4th ed., New York: Knopf, 1970. $6.95; paperback, 
$4.95 ) . Reischauer's new book in a rewritten version of his Japan, 
FmtmdPmem, first published in 1947. Earlier periods are cov- 
briefly, but the emphasis falls on tlie twentieth-centuty his- 
tory of Japan, Reischauer is obviously quite sympathetic both to 
th^ Ji^pawese people and to the policies followed by the United 
Srt^% m Jttp^n during the Truman-MaeArthur years. He predicts 
th,ic S^pm may beconie the world's most important country be- 
fore md of this century, an industrial superpower and the me- 
diator b(Ctwaen East and West in world affairs. See also, by the 
same author, The United States and Japan [1950] (3rd ed., 
CamW'dge, Mass,: Harvard U. P., 1965, $8.00; Compass paper' 
back, Sa,SS especially Parts 11 and III. 

Saawtn, Sir George B,, A Histoid of Japan (3 vols., Stan- 
tord: Smtorti U. P., 1958=63, $10.00, $10.00, and $8.50; pa- 
p$m^k, $4.95, S4.95, and $3.45). A British diplomat from 
1904 to J 947, Sir George Sansom spent most of his career in 
Japan, w\nm he acquired not only a mastery of the diplomatist's 
skills but 5ibo became the English-speaking world's leading 
sehoUir of premodern Japanese history. The three volumes and 
]j20O pK\gm of his History of Jaijart were written after he retired 
from ih0 diplomatic servir- ^^d accepted a professorship at Co- 
lumbia Urtivar?]ity. As e ^ ith of the historian's literary 
art and of professic**..: .■ ^o.u^ :.ip based firmly on primary 
sources, they are L-nequ/il^d m the whole field of East Asian 
§iiidias, The first volume follows Upanese history to 1334, the 
mcm4 I SI 5, and the third to 1 867, the end of the Tokugawa 
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shogunate. This is now ihe standard authority on traditional 
Japan in Western languages. For a less detailed accoant by tlie 
same author, originaHy published before the war^ see .Tap;diii 
A Short Cultural History [1931] (rev, ed„ New York: Appleton, 
1962. $8,95). 

• Sharman, Lyon, Sun Yat-seni His Life and Its Meaning, 
A Critical Bmmphy [1934] (Stanford ^ Stanford U. P,, 1968. 
$8,75; paperback, $2.95), The Chinese contemporary and coun- 
terpart of Gandhi* Sun Yat-sen was elevated after his death in 
1925 into what Shurmsn calls a ''laequered image," a national 
divinity, very much lika Mao Tse^ung today (except that China'! 
current idol is alive). She took as her task in thir pioneering bio- 
graphical study the rediscovery of the historical figure who was 
aircady disappearirg from view under layers of hastily contrived 
political mythology in the Nationalist China of the 1930's. Her 
study of Dr, Sun is afiPectionate, but severely honest. Since she 
could not read Chinese^ it is based entirely on sources in Western 
languages. She concludes that her subject was not a truly great 
leader but typified the somewhat superficial impact of Western 
ideas on late imperial Chinas an impact ^'characterized by over- 
confidence and under-thinking," 

Tan, Chester C, The Boxer Cafasffophe [195SJ (New 
York: Octagon. $8,50; Norton paperback, $2,25), A Chinese 
scholar tells the complex story of the rebellion against foreign 
influence waged by the oxers" in 1899-1900, which was 
crushed in the end by a fanlastic polyglot army drawn from eight 
different countries, including the United States. T'ln traces the 
Boxers to their origins in secret societies. For younger readers, 

# there is Burt Hirschf eld's Fifty-Five Days of Terror; The Story 
of the Boxer Rehellitm (New York: Messner, 1964, $3,95), 

Wright, Arthur F., Buddhjsni in Chinese Histoid (Stan- 
ford: Stanford U. P,, 1959, $4,75; paperback, $1,95). The role 
of Buddhism in Chinese history is sometimes compared to that of 
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pcrsiiii;!l .ni , :<^ ii ''lw1<mh. : by Muiic incssiiihs iAnii a 
baokuruuml -a . , ...l.tit r^ '^''Hi t^njnycd their grual. st sue . 

i'i".s 1)11 l(iri,ii-'.i i i' 

III ||,,. . . ■luilly ;i ^LiiL's nf six luciurc:. -Jc 

livnv.l at tlR : M, ' iH .go, Ihu Yale historian Arthur 

I'. Wrii'ln ff>llows Mu.lu;'!,'!) in Ciiiiwsi' Inslory 1mm its aliiiost 
uiinntiwd arriviil m llic lirs^l and sccun.i cuninries A.n, to ^ts 
|HM-iod of g--atL>si iniluuiice ;md r-owcr, hetwucn the fouiih and 
eiuhlli ccniiiries, lu its cvcntisal assimihiiion into tiiC mainstrunm 
of C'hinu'-e ciiiluru, iniicii wcakf n.-d a-, an indopcMidenl fnrci;, l ie 
shows iltat China may hav. iic more to Buddhism than 
Biiddhis:,! did io China: it cni ' ■ have gained a foothold at 
III th- nlien pruund ui nmliu . China had the Cliincse not 
experie. r'aiporary (hsi.iusinninenl with their traditional way 
,,: lif,. , ;.-,nli of th,- can mic, p' ' ' and socio^nltural 
cllapse of the eivili/ati' n of the Han ^.iiaslv in the third een- 
Un\- lhul,llii:.ni III Chinvse llishirv > ' Cm- and peneiratini^ 
study of 'naior theme in the history o • lu;., by a distinguished 
scholar, 

2. S('i' uid (''•nti'til Asia 

Aiichin, Bridget and Raymond, The iiirtli of Indian Civ- 
iliziUion: huliaami Pakistan licjon- 500 n.C, (Baltimore: Pen- 
iiuin, lyhH, Faperhack, $2,25 ), 1 wo British areheologi .u sur- 
vey the current state of knowledge ahoul the prehistoric cultures 
on the Indian subcontinent, from the Early Stone Age to the 
Aryan invasions and the "beginnings of history," The first seven 
ch apters review the sequence of cultures in more or less eiiron- 
,,lngicnl order, the hist four study patterns of settlement, eco- 
nomie life, erafis. uri. and religion i'l the whole region through- 
out the prehistoric period. Relaiuely little space is devoted to 
the mi)st spectacular areheolo.ucal "find" on the subcontinent, 
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flu* Iiulus nvili/ahnii of \\n: ihud ant! '/■rmul iiulk'nnia ha , b[\i 
su iiiuch hiiNH; rcscarcli ha^ liceii (luiiu rcL'unliy in (Ulaa- art'a:, 
thai llic hriuiiu^ss of llic Allchiiis' (rnalniciif nf tliis naiiark-'bi 
cailltne is uu doulM justiliccl. l\m i-. a sniiiul, v'^Hknianlikc v^M- 
iiiiK!, {ilUnl out with inaiiy cy.^ r!lr u) j^lalus aiul th awm; 
# BnOiaiiK A. 1... I'lic Wonder 'Ili;U U^as linh^n . ( .V^//- 

\'f'v h/ (. iiiturc ijj (hi' India} I Siih-('<fnfinr?}t Br I arc t/ic C onl- 
ine of ihr MirJinis \ ( 3rLi cel.. New York; l apliniier, TK^H. 

Fvcrgrccn papcrliauk, If yt)ii wisli io read i)nly 

Diie Ihk5|s uh anuicni India, (his is no doubt (hi: one to sulori, 
Despite ihi- sonK-what l)uinptious title, it is a rich, sojihisticated, 
hunuuie, aiul prufusely iHustiatcd i:eneral aceount ^^f ancient hi- 
dian lile In a Ihiiversiiy o\' Kondofi scholar w[io knows iiis sub- 
jrcl welk Nearly f)()0 payes lonu. il lias two ^Miisioricai"' and six 
iopical" chajiters, exaininini^ in deptii ancieul Indian politics, 

c^^a^vilav life, reliijion, tlic nr!!>, luid !anj!u;u:e a'ul lit-^ 
erature^ Ati cpih-aic Nunis up *^the Heritai^e of India/' I^ashani 
ni.ina'*cs to show a resp ^ Mnl svnipaMw for Iradilional hulian 
culture wittioul dcsecndin; Ho ntinjiaitality. 

Ciri)usset, Rene/Ihv onh?' ^;^ppi!^»: llismrynj 

( i-ntral Asia \ 1^39 1 (New wick, N.J.: lOiiizers Ik l\, 1071). 
\I7 pnr ni«>re than a ih^Mh-Mid \'ears, rhe wai ruM^ rKMuails of 
iyu:er Asia perjodicalK' eonLpiured the jLireat civili/ations nn their 
borders. Many of the central h-'i^.s are familiar name- k), 
Geniihis and Kublai Khan, ianierlane. J he Entint he 
Si^'ppcs, by the l-rench oricntaiist Rene Grcnisset, enable:, us to 
understand the social and niilitary dynaniies of this important 
period in Asian history, (jronssel attributes the victories of the 
nomad to the harshness of Ins land and the superiority of his 
niilitary teehnicpic. based on his skills as a huntsman. "The 
niDunted archer the steppe reigned over Eurasia for thirteen 
centuries because he wiis the spontanecuis creation of tiic sc^il 
itself: the ofTspring of hunger and want/' Only thw^ development 
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nrtillriy in llic sixlrnuh cenliiry ^;ivc liis iniviukd nuiinis 
cnnui^li supuriuriry in liiv-pciwcr in dclVnf liiin, 'I his Inrj^c. b-au - 
til'ully written, imkI cmvhiWy ruscarcliud volume is oik^ of 
(irtutsscr's liju'st nccnmpiishnicnts. A handsome scqmd is his 
I biugraphy of Genghis Khan, Vmuj^emr ihv Wcirld [I944J 
(( (nn[)ass papeihuck, S2.-15 ), 

i l:tib D, G. A History of Soiilli-ICiwt A*.hi [1955, . jrj 
ml. New York; Si Marring 1068, $13 50; paperliaLk, m)5r, 
^^Snutheast Asia" is a lerni that originated during the sccuLd 
World War and has now hM:oim so famihar that wc may wonder 
how we ever manai^ed wilhoul it. This now standard tcx?i)ook by 
IX (k a. Mall of the l iniversity of London deliries SaiUheuHt Asia 
as Burma, Thailand, Indoehina, Malaya, and the East Indian 
arehipehigo. perhaps unwisely, Hall oinirs the Philippines. Until 
the eoming ol die Uuropeans, the major cultural inlluencc 
thrnui^KMit (he region fexeent in Virtnann «-ns Indian, an 
fluenee thiit IJall finds eoniparabie to the Grec^ influenee in 
western luirope, all the rruMe since the Indians played no polite 
cal role in Southeast Asia, just as the Greeks never conquered 
Europe= At the same time, the countries of Southeast Asia "are 
not mea cultural appendages of India or China but have their 
own siro,.. ;y=marked inilividuain^^'" 

Fiumphreys, Christmas, HlclliiHm (Baltimore: Pen- 
guin, 195L Paperback, $L65). Christmas Humphreys is a 
British lawyer and judge who founded the Buddhist Society of 
London in 1924 and has written several books expounding Bud= 
dhist thought to Western readers. A lay Dnddhist, who takes 
what might be called an ecumenical approach to the various "de- 
nominations" of Buddhism, Humphreys sees value in all of them. 
To- they constitute "the most cotnprehcnsive and pro^ 

l«^ ' I of spiritual achievement kn to history," a 
nistic faith whose purpose "is tain Enligfiten- 
me; nescif and uIL creation^' Aftc lo^rnphy of the 
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Hiuldli.i .uhI an ai-E;uiini (he eaily [utnvfli inu! diirusion ilie 
Bucldhist faith, (he aiitlu^r siipphus uha|UciS on 'HitMavuda, Ma 
fKivana. Zun, and ' O^cta ) Biiddliisin. AHhuuiiii Ih' is nut a pn). 
Iv^ssirHia! ''11, < ktunvs nn Otiuntal laiigtiagcs. lie has been 
in clus' aitaci wilh k/adin?^ Ihiddhist ihinlvurs (hi jni^linut ific 
world Inr many yf^ars, atul Ins liuiUilusin i:, a vaiuabic inlnHhic- 
(ion hisi(>ry and doctrines ()f a great wtif ld rehgii)n. 

llntton, j, ir, Caste in Iiiiliii: Its N'iturv, I'lui^fions. and 
()rii^lfis\\^)Al\ (4th ecL, New York: Oxford U. P., 1963 $^^7S ). 
A distinguished Cambridge anthropologist aileiiipts U> explain 
wliat 's probably the most dillicult institution in tiaamonal Indian 
soeici" lor Wusterners tu midersland. much less aeeept. Mutton 
see . diL' Iridian taste system as piueuhar to tlie snbce)iitininit, aN 
thcuigi] lie rccogni/es tlKtt somuwhai iinalogous institutions have 
t'x^sied clsewliure, as, tor example, in ancient Hgypt, in Burma 
.t:ul in lapafL /Sfh-T ;i dulaii/d s!ti;iv (H' \hv slriietui'e. saneii(ijt:.:, 
tiiil functions of easte, he advances a mahi-eaiisal theory tti 
' xplain its hi^lorieal origins. He lavs speeial empliasis cm ihe 
gei^graphical position of huha, a vast cul-de-sac thai, has 
"tnippud" many dilTereni pe:}ples at many different levels of 
sociv)ecouomiL devviopnient, reciuiring the claboralion of an 
exeepti(MTally ccinip^ex sneia! strLicture. Alst^ signincant, in his 
view, is the indigenous prc-Mindu culture of Southeast Asia, and 
in pariicuhn^ its web of "beliefs in rjuina, taboo and niagic," on 
niiicfi many later sueiul disiijictioni-' may have been based. 

MolTat, Abbot Low, fVlon^kiif, the KAn^ of Siam (Ith- 
aca, NA C ornell U,P.. 1961. $7.50; paperback, $L95). No 
Asian monarch in history is so well known to Aniericans as 
Mongkut. wIju ruled Siam (Thailand) from 1851 to 1868. hi 
b{joks. plays, films. d now television, Mongkut lias been rep- 
resented as "half deviL half child/' a scmibarharous despot with 
a curious weaknes» for Western science wiio dramatizes the 
problems faced by traditional Asia hi her modern cor.rontation 
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Willi WrSh Mi riiifuM'. I i[i|nf [lif);t(i'!v, iUv tnMHMi!, arcnimJ uf 

Mninri^iH Kivuii hy Ui, t hihj, ri)'^; liiiii J) inn'cinuss, Aiiiwt Ijujii 
uwuns, on svhich all rlu- siiifu' pint'Mc huiis ato li;i\( is ii 
tlioruiinlily iiiui'liahlc hirw ol rcinhascuiiccs, i'ossip^ nml slorius 
'''■^''^^ f'ii ' Asian rulris liilsrly attiiinilrd (n Muiigkill. Mis. 
l.cniiiuvcns was inDir a imvclisl iliati a liisUiiiaii. 

Iliis itiudcsl hi<i|!raphy hy '\hh(H l.nw Mollat (rius lo 
sci Ihc tVL'urd sl!aij_'hL wt' '-^ lic^fp nf tin; kinr ' >^^\n wih;n^:s. 
Nfunukiil ullu'^la'^ iis n df iDlcranu cniisciciiliniis, unlighl- 
siicd iiuMntri.;!i, ! or srvLaihHMi years he "sieiTccI iijs coiiniry 
Ihrniiuli rhi; L-uniiicfinK p/ussurvs and i-jrnturial anihitidiis of 
i :aficc and l:ll^{a^ul and sut iljc couise (hat pri'SLivcd tiic ir> 
dijvfidcncc of his LMHinny;^ rhu mithnr mchid.^s an appendix n': 
\Anna as i lisui/'iaiL'^ 

Nehru, .lasvaharlah Ihv Discovery oi' fiuliu (Nuw 
' K.priiHrdhi \ow V(u!:: Asia Socictv, 

s/.Si): alnid!N,sl [\\u\ viUivd In F^obon I. riaMc, fiardun (liy, 
NA' : liniifdrdav. M^^w, Anchu; pajierhaLk, lake 
(Uinipscs nf llrn!(l HiMnrv^ fvvicucd in our liist tdiaptcr. The 
hr^i^^'vn-y (n InJia was writfcn while NLdirii was a political prin- 
r*nL r of the \W\\\ M. [n this ln)()k, \w .iipplieh an iMturprcialivc 
k:,r<>rv India fiSMn ihv ^:av\\,m tlm.-. in dn.. s^./und World W:us 
( oiii-LHliiiu that British rule in India had its hcneflts, he deplored 
rhr u in whieh British inipei lallsin lunnpered the puHlieal de- 
^^•lop^h fit o|^ tlu Indian punpk and deprived iheni of Uieir just 
siiar.' lit iiiodei n Indian prospei io | k- also attacked tnc move- 
nil fit ufiioiig Mnsliin Indians I'oi a separate Pakistani stare as a 
rcUirn to ^leutlalisni/^ in the words of an Anieiiean reviewer. 
7 //t' i>isrnvcr\ ,if 'ia js "a most inoviiu: Itivc story of a nan's 
alleeliod for his nati\e laiuk' 

Payne. Rnhert= Thv IJIe and D-aih nf Mahnliitii 
(auuliii (New \i)rk: Dntlon. !*K)M). Biographies of (}andhi are 
L,ain. hiH they are rarelv the wtHk of sjiccialisls u\ Indian his=- 
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Un\ -. Pavnu is a virliinso bioiu n[iliur wi(li a iiifl lui well t L-scnrcluMl 
sfni v U'lliDu; Ins iMMik n]\ f iniuili! ?s j H »;dif'lnhly ^ Ikmii' in ''liuninn 
inttarsl/' Wisik , a sUkH nf [ijoiU in liidian hisioiy. Il l)^.'iaiis 
\vi[li (iniitlhr'. hiiili ill IKh^i. rlosL's with ail iiccuiiii! of ilu: vK- 
rnilinii iii \ ')A') ul' :hr I lindii IniiaMrs wild jilnUcd his nss^ts'siiia^ 
lion, anil ivniains nairovs'h' lucnhud uii i^s ikao ihroui^iuiut lis 
more ihan 700 pages. !1k; prosi^ is rniorfiil, and a( tunes pur- 
piish, as sonte of the eh:, wr heailuigs suiieest: ''An faiehnnted 
( liiklluuul/" "ih- Storm Breaks/' Iwisl unto Deuth/^ "'1 he 
Idre and the l-urv " Another intLaestiiui hook is laik IL t^rik- 
s(uf' (fjintlfiiS AmiU I New York: Norttau SI 0.00; papur- 

h.^ek . I. whie h detects ''a cni ruspcintlenee in (ncthoil an^' a 

i/ofu ta et iieL' tfi limiian vahius'' heiwcen I aetRlian p^A Noanalysis 
;iad n,Mu!fnan mihtant runiviolenee. 

SpcAi\ Wi^. indin: // MnJrrn fli'i : : \ 1-^' j ( rr\s 

ed., Ann ArhMis Nn.li.: M. of Michigan I'ress. HI. SIOdK)/. 
-\lihotigfi liuj author's ainiiMMieetl pmprjst' in the hotik "i-. to 
poitras the 'f aiisforniatioii oj^ India under the nnpacl of the West 
mtt) ;i moilern nntiori sImIc/' \\v callers nn nitei [Hctativi' tn orvicw 
ok the whole l aniie ol liulian histor)' fioin ancient liines. I lis 
.ffhilvsc^ .to.. ; ifta r.ii me ; ne^ n,ii';aiivc slvlc !s l^rilliaiii; and lie 
(uis lull eeaiini.nui of his siMjrees. On the {di Hie nil tjuustion of 
whet her Hi itish luie helped or hindurud tlie s-ir(hvth id' present ^ 
dav India, Spear argnes persuasively flsit the British hinuenee 
was, on the wh')le, a uood thiniJ. I le also ncstes tfie iniportavice (^f 
tiie Muuhal perioii, which helpud jiavv the way fur m(Hlcrni7a= 
liiMi under thu British Raj. 

t another recent histor%' of India, see A ys*^t(>ry of indiii 
>^ Ballimoie: Pcneniii, \')(^^ 66. I'aperhiick, SI. 75 and 

Sl.45). I lie first vohniic, by kijniila I hapa:, surveys traditional 
India and the scennd, by Spear, covers the period since the found- 
iny of the Nfughal \ nipire in I 526. 

/ininier, lleinrieh, iMijloNOphic?** of India 11951] (Prince- 
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•""^ U.I'. $12,50; paperback, IXUS), Many scholars 

^<.nvcri ihcir Icrturc .u.lcs i„(u hnoks. Ziimncr's l>hiloso,>hirs aj 
India ,s based „„ nufcs for lectures .lelivereci al Colu.iibin [Jni- 
versny thai Ins culieai-uc Joseph ( a,uplH| arranged i„ the lorn, 
'•i a h»(,k alter Ins untimely deal!, ,n 19.; >, This sunietimes nnikes 
lor unsatislaetory results, especially in tlie ■„ ciinn on "the worldly 
P'>'l"«"Pl'i^s" nl- politics, ethics, and sex. hut Ziinmcr's unlinishcd 
I'-'k lar surpasses the average schohu's most polished produc- 
"on. Ills Innr is cnipathetic understanding of the more esoteric 
.iM>ecls ol I„d,an liiought: "speeialiml learning directed to th- 
^"la'nnient of , higher state of l^eing." Such .learning, Zinime? 
l'"intH oui, IS not academic. It aims no! at obiectivc knowledge 
""I a, scll-lninsrorniatioii, and has always l,cen considered a 
secret doctrine, requirnu: lung years of trainin,, and accessible 
-n.y h) icw eMiaordinaiy mdnaduals. The Indian philosopher 
e. niore hkc a chaiiipion athlete than a scholar. 

TIh- niiraclc of /in,n,er-s h,ok, and presumably of his 
lectures at (oluinhia also, is that lie manages t„ nitruduee W^ st- 
ern readers to tiiis esoteric tcaelnng in a delightfully personal 
caNy.e..„g. almost conversational style fortified with many hclp^ 
' Irorn [ndian literature. Reading Zhnmcr may not 

a.nvei t you into an Indian philosopher, but it enables any reason^ 
ably intclligcnl Western mind Xo gain . dear view of the thrust 
and purpose of this decidedly uon^Wcstern mode of thought 
Keaders of I'hihsn.lurs of l,ul,a ma) also wish to tackle another 
ol /ininier s book.,. fVIylli.s nnci .Symhols In Indian Art -md Civil 
m,tio„ iPrincetun: Princeton U.P, 57,50; paperback. 
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Fisher, Sydney N., Tho Middle lu.sl: A minrv [I9Wj 
(-nd ed.. New York: Knopf, 1968. $ 10.50V V- , diiefiy for 
the college stuilent, this well constru.. . i u - provides a 
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v'ciicnjl suivuy uf Micklic luistcrn history since Moliiiiiiniecl, Its 
Iniir iiKiiii purls ciiscuss ihu rise and spruncl uf Islam, thfj Ottuiiuin 
Rnipirc ia \H\5, Hur')puun inipctiiilisnt in tliu Mitkllt: Enst from 
the FTCtich RcvoUition tu iOI4, and the cnntcinporary Middle 
F'ast, with emphasiH mi dcvulcjpments since 194^. 'I he approucli 
IS niore or less convetilionally poniicak Init sviMiin its nniits IhiN 
is an excellent treatment of Middle Hnslern history. For a much 
briefer review of the same urea during the same years, a good 
book to consnit is George U. Kirk, A Short libtory of the MUidlu 
¥MSi [IU48I (Tth ed , New York: Praeger. 1964. $7,50; paper- 
back. $3.50), 

^ Hitti, Philip K,, The Arabsi A Short nistory [ 19431 (5th 

ed.. New York: St. Martin's, 1969. $5.95; Claleway paperback, 
$0.95 ). f-hilip K. Hitti is a Syrian-American scholar who has per- 
haps iione more than any other singie writer in this country to 
prt'tnnte a[i undersfanding of the history of the peoples of the 
Midtlle luist, Many of his bou-.^ nuc in two h^v^es: the eci.plete 
work in six or seven hundred pages, and a shorier edition for 
the general reading public. Such is the case with his History of the 
Arali^^, originaK;' publish''^l in 1937, and ncnv in its tenth edition 
(New York; St. aj.i :in's, 1970, $12.50; paperback, $8.v5), The 
ahridgement. I he Arabs: A Shori fllsttiry, covers the same 
ground as the larger vc4inne in less than a tjuarter (^f its lengtn. 
Anyone with a special intercsL in the Arabs will want to consult 
the unabridged book, but this siiortcr wn'4: ofTcrs a ccnvenicnt 
survey of Arab history, both p(>!iM^ ^ ;Mid socio-cultural. Hittl^s 
presentation is clear, unobtrusively synipathctic, and well or- 
ganized. But readurs should be v«^arncd that he gives tmly very 
brief attention to the Arab countries in flie nKukrr' 'vorld: his 
emphasis falls heavily on what, from the Western point of view, 
is t! e "medievar' period in Arab history, from the rise of Islam 
to the Hnropean Renaissance. 

B npti, Philip K., Makers of Arob History (New York: St. 
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Martin's, P)^H. $(i.95; 1'orclibnnks pnp'MiKick, ^L7:^,. llvs is 
suniciliiijg like a cunipanioii vnliiinc lu Ini >' ///v/fjrv fhr 
Arabs. Kcrc he uxcli;inn;uH tliu nairative ap[)rcuu :» biu = 

giaphit'iii, vviiii sketclius (jf the life mkI nnius ul . . u i ,. .;tu/'V ? 
figures in nik^cliuval Arab hi'^ory. 1^; tht; firsi p . lie ?hir 
!lit(i iilvns us scvuii rulii^inus uiul political 1'.;: ''-y-^.. - - .ai inn. ) js 
luvkd as ^'tnc u^Hfrst Aran in history . . . the .r^plc inaialor u\' 
rciigiun, iialii5n aiid sUac/' Otlii^rs stuUiud includi.: Onu ; 
''rounder ol^ the Mc^sleni empire'' and Siiladin, 'liero of th ..iVi- 
Crusades." One n^^aic eonspicnously among the inksing in r]..ru \ 
aURashid, vvno liL^iiicd in many tales in the '^Arabian Nights/' iviL 
HiUi does devote a chapter to his equally signiiieanl son, the 
caliph nbMamun, who made Baghdad ''an inteHcetual eapil;u of 
the vvorld/' In a seeond seeiion reserved for leaders of Arah 
ihouglu, llitii thseiisses sueli major Aiat^ iMU:lleetuals as al- 
Ciha//ali. Avicenna, Averroes, and ibn Khaldim. 

1 ^^ M., et ah. edh., The Canihrki^e History of iHlam 
(2 vols.. New York: (^ambridge U. P., 1970 $19.50 each). The 
traditional interpenetranon of faith and state in Islaniic countries, 
the kinship felt by ail members of the "house of Islam" through- 
out the world, and tliu historic world empires founded by Muslim 
rulers make it possible to transcend geographical categories and 
write a universal history of Islamic life. The Canihriili^c History 
of Islam performs this dillicult task in l work of collective scholar^ 
ship by an international team of schohu's in iw^; voluniCH and 
almost LHOf) pages. Volume Ou^ 'e^i^^ with the "central Islamic 
lands'' of the Near Fast In four large .clions, from Mohammed 
to recent times. Volume Two surveys the history of the 'Turthcr 
[slamie lands" of the Indian subcontinent. Southeast Asia, Africa, 
and Rurope, and also oilers thirteen topical chapters on Ishunic 
society and civilisation. 

Kinross, Lord. Ataturk: A Biography of Mustafa Kemai 
Father of Motlcrn Turkey (New York: Morrow, 1965, $10.00). 
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luich Nijvunihur lOat a.m f-i^ryiitic in "rmiu-y stops wluit- 
i/vcr hu is ciiMiisi lo pay silcni ii '.n;n% In \\\c uiiMiiory of Mustnl'u 
Kenial Aiariii k, vvhn died tui (lui! n;iy in 1938 after (iftuuit years 
as first president tin; riirkisli rupnhlie. Kinruss's hidgraphy is 
a eoiorful pupuhir aeenuiu of Atji'.uL'. ifu, based on extensive 
r'seareii In the priniary sources. ;'s flnre parls. of about ecpial 
lenutlK study his uurecr duriiuj^ ti. '..^t years of the Ottoman 
enipire, in tliu war t)!' iiide[?endenee, and as president of the re- 
puhlie. Kinross concedes iliat Ai i was a dietator, but a die= 
tator whii pnrsucd "U' eral ends." I le dilTered froni the dicialors 
of his age in two sigiiilicvint respeeis: iiis foreign poliey was based 
not on expansion hiit on retraction of frontiers; iiis home pohcy 
on the hnnida.tic)n pDlitieal svstem whieli eoidd survive his 
owe tinii'/' 

Ia-uIs, iHMiKhd. 'rUi' Arnhs in Ilisairy j {4(h ed., 

/ >'«>rk; niUjhinsuiK 1966. $4.5t); l\H'ehbouks paperliaek, 
:;m.v:^). lA'wis h.r. wiiltun a iii diiant jntcr["frctative study of Arab 
iiistorv frinu predskiniie tinics. After aii introtiuciicni tfial tackles 
the thniculi quesiion of the rncaning of the word "Araiv" hu dis= 
cusses srat^ia buftire the coniinLi of Islanu the career of Mo- 
hamnied. the estahlishineni of the Arab wtn1d cnijiire, the up- 
pearanec of suhisnis in Ishuii. the Arab slates in Europe, mediev(d 
Ishunic Livili/aticHi. the dceUne of Arab world power, and the 
Western inipact in nuKiern Arab history, Througiiout, Lewis 
shows a keen awareness of the importance of socioeconomic fac- 
tors in Middle nastern history. Tlie cstabhshnient of the Abhasid 
Ctdiphate in Baghdad, far exuniple, is viewed not merely as a 
cluuiLie of dynasties but as a revolution comparable to the I-rench 
or Russian revolutions in nuropean history. It nunked the re- 
placement of the old Arab warrior arist^H:^ney with a new social 
order based in Mesopotamia on a peace- tmie econoniy of agri= 
culture aiul coninicrcc, 

Lewis, Bernard, Tliu Kmefgcncc of Modvni 'fi^rkoy 
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f2tul ^^(j" Ne\^ ()xl„,.d U. 1'-, l')6H. I'iiperhuck, 

$.l/J-5), Tliis j(;'''iilK\. ^'i' (he "TiirM^^li Ruvulution" pro- 
poses tluit in 1,^^''' ""^ osscntlally niudiuvul Otloiunn 
cnipiri: was ir;,f)'''"ii"«a ''Hulerii, HC'ailai-, niitlonul Turk- 
isli ruptililic, i,,)*^ "iiisi i^y.j/' "Hil with tliu spwiaailar i^vcmH of 
tiu- l«J2!)'s hi„ -/^itli tlx, df'l'^'*''"''' wnti"'y- TiTkisli Ruvohi- 
tion, writus 1,^,/'^ "'idHji^'l '"^'"'y 
It began who,^ ^^^%of ci^'*^''''' t'"-' '''^ oncc-ilfspiSLHl 
enemies I'ore^J ^''^ t^,|.|,^, '"r Hie sake survival, t" ^lilopt 
Huropean v^ii.^f^^< jj. Jjlt' fUiropoan advisers, and tlnis, how= 
ever reluetanliy ^« ^Hli,,;', Hk' new iileiis uml institutinris that 
underlie the Hiati' '" '"y " 

hook revicWH '■'"'^iii-jjojl' '''' ^L-qucnee ''"'^^ Stages '^f f^nsi r 
jieiiee," to U^i'- 'n t|,^ ^^^""ul part, "AsP^-tts of ClHing^." h'-: 

discusses i ui-)^ir'^ "''^'unaliP^'" ^'"^ "'^"'y ''' 
nient, the iiu^,-!'^'*''" "n^l seciilariJ^'n. 'cco- 

iioMiie order '''''M^,,.,, '{ ''"'t<t'y. /Vie EH'^'iKviir < 'em 
Titrkvy is th^. "^^^^^ aV''''^'''''^ Kngli«'' m ^ 'kish 
history, but tV,^ " ^""Vynj^.f)' '^'uTter study Rode, Javi- 
son. Turkey (^-''^'^^pd ^''tTs, N,J.; Pr^'Hiee, iy6«. $5.95; 
Spcetrurn pa|i^,r''''^k- (i'l 

(19441 (New ^/"''k; ^'oapt''' T'^-^H)). F'"' "''"'"■'y hnlf !i century 
(IS-lO-ISfKi) f'"-' rui^,_. t'ly Ottoman Bmpiru was the sultan 
Suleinian I, y'^^^n t^^ yy^ri^'^'-ners as Suit;''"'"! the MfiBnificent 
and to Turks ^■''^iinnii "^"^ l-»wgiver, 'i Suleinian who 
added Rhod^!^_ '^'^'^''ndc' si'^''' "'"'^^ Hungary to Turkish rule, 
laid unsueee^'f' sieg^.^^ Vienna in 152^- tosiducted fuH-scale 
naval war iti'V'"' '^''yqitcrl''''^'^'''" "gainst dii^ Ryropean p"Wers, 
and terrilicd »f ^,,,|.,t>'''iUDm, At hoin'''' he ruled with wis- 
doni and nHxi^f''*'"". ssnd bioSraphy by 

the popular l,,/^''" J ^^i^^V^ R"8cr Bigch'* Mcrrimon is not a 
classic, but it '^'%n^'^ ^"'^^^^^ cnlhusiasni and docs justice 
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ut least hi the iitilitnry exploits of its subject, ''Tlie longer one 
Htudies liini," MerriiiuiP says of Suleiinan, **ihe greater tie Heeriis 
to be.'* Fur Harold Lamb followers, there is also Kanib's 

# SiiWinmn the iVfii^ni!icen<: SuUan of tlw East (Oarclen City, 
N.Y,: Doubleday, 1951 ). 

# Payne, Robert, Tlit» Holy Sworih The Snn'v of Islam fn/ni 
Mnhatuifwd to (he Prvsvnt |I959] (New York; Collier paper- 
bii ' S().95^ The versatile Robert Payne sweeps through the 
wl /! history of Ishmi, but his interest centers on the earlier po= 
ri' Me eovers the last seven centuries in two eliapters. "Todav 

iy the husk of Ishim," he writes, "shorn of its ancient 
%^evcrtheleHS, its one-time grandeur is beyond dispute, 
d ' i'l was best in Islani eanie, not from the sword, but 
f: - ^i-.: templation of God's peace," This Is a well paced 
i i alueljuu U) Ishuuic hi^aory. 

1 (trunebauni, Gusiave LL, Medievai Ishiiiu A Study 
()ricntatii)n \ I94()| f2nd ud., Chicago: U. of Cliicagu 
i^ress, 1953. $6.75; Phoenix paperback, $3,45). Vori Grune= 
bauni is an imaginative specialist in fslamic studies with a pern- 
chant for sweeping gcnerulizations. Medieval I slant is an essuy in 
iatellectual history. "It proposes lo outline the cultural orienta- 
tion of the Muslim Middle Ages, with Eastc. n n as the cen= 
ter of attention. It attcnipts to characterise the mciHeval Muslini's 
view of himself and his peeuliiirly defined universe, the funda- 
mental intellectuul and Cfnollonal attitudes that governed his 
vvt)rks, and the mood in which he lived his life." 

Watt, W. Montgomery, w^ith Merrc Cachia, A Hist^iry of 
Islainic Spain (Chicago: Aldinc, 1965. $6.00), For nearly eight 
centuries after the Moorish conquest in 71 1-16, Spain was better 
known as al-Andalus, an Islamic country closely hnked to the 
centers of mcdicviil Islamic civilization in North Africa and the 
' r Ear^t, In ^his history of Moorish Spain, Watt contends 'hat 
xu \f'dalus owed nothing to pre-conqucst Viiigothic Spain, but 



was ill every sense nn mgufue [Kiri of llir Ishuiiic wnrld, making 
great ccHiiributiiHis to its art, literatMre, and philosophy. The text 
is em iehui.l with iiiagniliceiU piioiui^raphs of Moorish arcliitec- 
lure (inchiiiing the Alhanibra in nranada) by Wini SwaaiL 

Watt, W'. Mnntgoniury, iVfulninimach PrL)p/wi anci SiaJi'^- 
tnati (New York: Oxfiml U, P,, j96]. $9.75; paperback, $LS5), 
This is an abridgenient of Watfs two -volume biagrapliy of 
[VInhaiiiiiied (Arabic scholars prefer ''MulnUTiinad"), originally 
pubii ;!icd in 1953 and 1956: IVIuhaminiu! at IVIecca and Muhaiii- 
tnad atiVfudina (New York; Oxford LM^ $9.50 and $8.00) . The 
speeial '^alne of Watt's approach is not his insight inXu the person- 
ality of Mohaninied, where he has litilc new tn offer, hut his pro- 
foiind understanding of the relationship beivveen the social ':on- 
lex* in which Mohammed lived and the success of his prophetic 
nnssion. i he author shows tha' Islam was precisely the kind of 
leiigmns faith needed liy the rising commercial towns of the 
Arab wnrld in the seventh century a.d. Pagan Arab culture, with 
its noniadie ethic of persunal courage and tribal loyalty, had little 
relevance for urban merchants. Mohaninied's taith supplied an 
ethic better suited to ihe needs of urban society and a wider 
it A ally, to God and his propfiet, V^^^ bearer of God's word, Mo= 
h unmcu was also— in WuU's judgniunt— un inventive statesman 
anti stK'ial reformer, who translated his vision of righteousness 
ft'?- a new pnlilical order that made possible the unification of 
the Arab people for the lirst time in their hisEory. For a more 
intintate stuciy of the Arab prophet, by a psychologist of religion, 
en:r uS 'V*'v Andrae, Mohamnind" Thv Man and If is Faith [1930] 
( ' ■ -urk; Marper. Torchbooks paperback, $1.95). 
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luiropuun civiiizrttinn did not exist. Aithough the ancient Oruek^ 
and Roninns fiad originated on ihc Eurupunn niainlund, botii 
peoples established fiiemselves on the AlVo-Asinn dl as 

Furopean shores of the Mediturrancan. But as ;niiy 
yielded tu Islam in Afriea and Asia. Jiew sorieiies Qii^,^,A that 
beionged alninst wholly to Rumpe; the Greek Christian civiliza= 
tion of her southeastern quarter and the Ranmn Christian civil- 
ization of hCT western half. Greek Ortb-udox Christendom even- 
liially svidened to ineliide Russia; Roman Catholic Christendoni 
pushed northeastward to civilize Scandinavia, Poland, and 
Hungary, 

I Turn the beginning, tiicn, Europe consisted of two rival 
Christiar^ societies. The present-day division of the continent irito 
"Ciuraniinist'' and '^bourgeois" camps cnntinues in a new way 
the old conipctition. Moscow has inherited the liroenal claims of 
Constantinople. The countries of the Common Market have 
su- reeded Roman Christendom, 

Our task in this chapter is to review books in the field of 
''mcdievLiP' and ''early modern'' European history. This is an '^ri - 
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nsiiiiiiv dijiii iili iiii«lrrinkni|^ lujt only liccii\isc an iiiiriiensi! slice 
of liistorv is invtihvd, Init also Ikhmum' fni more UiihIi^^H lnn = 
i'U li:^: sulinlaislifp is iv iilahlr nii Hiiinpc tliun na iniy nllu^r licicJ 
ni wni 1(1 liisinr v Mc »s! of Hu' jinpnMiifll hnnk^^ cnnnDt cvt'ii bv 

i]]c III iniunh tlu'rr iU i: hhi in my. 

rhr history of tIu" Mi(l<llr Arcs, Ijit* Kcnnissaiicc, the R«;forniii- 
hnrh uihI iIk- suviMilct-ntli aiul ci|^h(ccnth taMiluries to I 7Bl^, *i 
pci i< hI of MUMi' thiiii liiiitccii liumiMHl yvwts diiiiiu* which Huropc 
^iv si'Vulilv fron! ii d isor^^nni/ccl riiass (>f %va[itlei'ini: tribes la a 
V tM ;siL I LiMoii of kiniidoHiS culicwti^ely iiuHi: ptjvvyiful Oidn ally 
olfu'! civili/cd socicly in flic world. Most of thu titles will stress 
fhr t^v^ilniion of iln' iiKijor Wuslcrn nintrs, sucii as iMily, Sp;iin, 
rVincc. f^iiglnnd. ami (he (lerinnnic states central Buropc. but 
•vc fiiini also save sonic space fur GrtlHKio:^ diristcndnin, espe- 
cially the fk/antitu: finipiio and Russia. 

I liavu iicliheratcly included the ''niudievnr' and 'Varly 
iiUHlcifi" (>eri(Hls in the same ehaplcr becuusc I huu no sharp 
fHciik helwuen thenK Huiopc's progress frntn ihe fall of Runic 
U) rhe fnli of the tiufUni rryinn' in f'rnnce fulluwud an even course. 
I he Middh; Ages were ntn -as we have long rcali/cd-a pcrind of 
staiuiation. but of rafiitl recovery and growth, '['he curly moclcrn 
ecnluiios. from the Italian Renaissance to l-redcrick the Great, 
Were not as we are bevinnuig to see - a period of unprecedented 
vigor but of organic etintinulty wiili trends e?itablishcd long be- 
fore. Only after ilW dc^es the pace of chnnge accelerate dra.s- 
(lealiy, enlapultirig all nianklnd into the ntmlern world. Before 
l7Hi> tniditiofwil Cliristiiin fuirope was the latest example in a 
loni: scries tif tradiiitmai eivili/atlons, comparable in wealth, 
flower, and enhure to many others in world histtiry. it was a 
urent eiviliyaficHK \mi tun an authentically ''modern'' one— not 
globuL ntu indiistriaU not detnoeratie. On the other hand, it was 
perhaps the cinly traditional civilisation capable of fathering the 
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nuHiun) world. One of cnir mast iiinnntant rcspfinsibilitiuh as his-- 
torians is lo (liscovcr iIil- scuds of nunlci nity in the innur lif^ af 
irnditional Uiirope. 

/, t he Middle Asie.s 

Ailnnis, Menry, MrHii-'SiMiif^j\1iHH'l nnri (lijirlr^^H | I9()4] 
(Boston: Hoiii^htOfL $6.()(); Sijiilry papcrhiick, $2.65; Anchor 
paperback, $L95), Aftur suvunly ycar^^, tins remains one of thu 
most sensitive and beautiful book^ ever written nbout the culture 
or the High Micldk* Ai^e^, hv<^iic nf the foiinck^m of Aincrcnn liis^ 
toriognipliy and n^nwdmn of John Ouincy Adams. Mont-Snint- 
iVtichel is the isluncf niomsliTy on the roast of Norniandy, Char- 
tics the great (;athcdnil near Paris, boll) rebuilt in Gothic style 
early in the ihirtcurith century, But Adarns did much mere tlian 
witc a tourist's guide to arclii tectiir;!! masterpieces: he sought to 
lay bare the niedicval ''huiH." Although sornu professional medi- 
evalists wDuld not agrcLT, his boolc furnishes a good introductiori 
to the study of the nrt nml thought of medieval Western Christen- 
doni 

Barracloiigh, Oi:oirre>', The Medlwul Papacy (Nl!W 
York: Harcourt, 1968. $5.95; puperbaek, $3.75). The central 
institution in Western Europunn medieval life was the Quirch. 
v^hich had firnily established itself lon^ before the fall of Rome. 
But the Roman papacy, as GeofTrey Barraclough writes, was 
its most essential ways a creation of nicdieval Europe/' Not until 
the sixth century did the term ''pope*' conic to be reserved foi die 
bishops of Rome; noi until Ihu eighth did the bishops of Rome 
secure their indepencicncc froni Constantinopic; not untd the 
pontificate of Gregory V^II ( I073-B5) did the papacy cnierge as 
an imperial power within, the Church and in western Christendom 
as a whole, This beautifully illustrated history of the papacy to 
the middle of the tlftccnth centiiry k by a distinguished medieval^ 
is! who suniniarizcs here the rcsaltsof nearly forty years of study. 
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|S.r,:,d..ueU. (-"Il'-V. '"* "'"• ';„„ „ ,„; Capricorn 
many S'** heel mi luiui>-i ^ ^^^^ p,„„„„ 

tio" "t,t ^rm^inplotune^s «nd retard. 

frustrate Gcr,.n. "^P-t-n^^^-f clasi and accumu^ 

"'"^::d:hr;^:s <^fn..n.n a. 

p,,v.Mt.d t^^P^'^^ ^ J,, „f the Gunmn people, 

farms cnpnblc of .xpr^.^int ^^^^ ^„ 

^ » Ne. York: Knopf, 1966. 
f/(...v./ /^"--^^^^ keyword in the title of 

S,5.O0; Vintage P^Pf "^i^,^"„/,^ke no claim "of offer- 
ti,b book H •'interpretive. Bilhnb on ^^^^^^ 

Has wnttun a h.^dy ^^^^^^^^ symbols 
modern Russian culture ^ " ; J" ^j^,, imagination," The 

::^r,;:urth:.o.a.u.u.iann.^^ 

oints, suggesting both the v.s.omry ^^'^^ ^ 
k,..iane.tur.BUHn,^rn^^--^^;^^^ 
tion to politicul and economic tortcs, 
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lilodi. Nhirc. FcMidii! Society 1 1939 401 (Cliiciigo: U, of 
Chiungu Press, 1% L $ \2M): 2 vols., Phounix puperback, $L95 
each). This is the lijst oi>uk of (he Frcnoh nieciiuviilisi Marc 
lUoch. wIiosl: L-aruer ^. is eiil shurt by thu Gestapo in 1944 ixtlcr 
iiad joined tlie ImciicIi Kc^-islance. lilnch vva> moru i>i u s<M.;iai 
Ncientisi rhan a hisUiriun. 1 set oiii in this book tu analyze the 
slriietun; of iVjiKlalisiu in lenns of its respoiisivcneHs to eoaereic 
liuaian lu-cds uiul in terms of the \viK^le environment cif medieval 
including the climule of iUeas iii which the iiistitutions ol" 
feudalism 11 uurishuLl Iih ciphi parts discuss the sigtiiOcanec of ihc 
last batbiiriun invahiuns for the ufigin^ of feudalisnu the mater- 
ial und iiitullcctuiil backgruund, ties of kinship and vassulage, 
the numorinl system, the cinsses of nicdieval society, feudnlisni 
and politicnl ar mnivnUon, and the place of Eurupuan feudnlisiTi 
ill worUI lilMc^ry. Tliis is n long book, but its elcur and vigorous 
style in.iWs it acecssiblc to anyone with a serious interest in 
niedieval European hfc. 

Cantor, Nuinuin IVtecHuvul liiMoryi Tlw Lijc and 
Dciuh ai a Civilizarlon 1 1 963 j ( 2rid cd.. New York : Nf aeniillan, 
1969, SI 1.50). Like many other sehohirs of the younger gcnera= 
lion, Catilor is well aware of the limitations of political history. 
His iiitergsts 'Tin more (cj social and intellectual history, but he 
has nvoid[>d the tyiiiptation to pursue thcni n isolation from the 
rest uf life, In lliis eolieyu textbouk. detailud discussions of 
thoijtiht, religion, and eulturc are ''fully Integrated with the 
analysis of politijal, econoinic, and i^ocinl change in order to 
attenipt a gcnuinu syiuhtJhis of the pattern of nieCicval eiviliza- 
lion/' Chronolopic;illy. Cantor's empnasis falls on the earlier 
IVfiudle Ages. Ten chapters explore the sources of medievalism 
in antiLjuitv and the i^rowth of Fiirepe to the beginning of the 
elcventii century; ten chapters deal with the High Middle Ages; 
and two study the pericxl of breakdown and dissolution after 
1350. 

Huizinga, Johan, The Waning of the IVIiddle /Vges [1919] 
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(Ne^v York; St. Marlir.'H. $'..50; Anchor paporback $2.S0l 
^ Death, econu.n. Ucpre.ion. und -'U,r.l dcc„m 

,aark the fourteenth .nc, early Rfteenth ccntuncs m .0.^0 
„artl,ern Europe. I renchmun, Cermans, Lowlaudcrs^ 

■ : , .1 livini' -n ii hewiit'crinji,, unhappy ugc, 

n agu that seemed to rewrs. th. progressive tendency, of cara. 
^2:.lp.r into t1,e n,ind andheart "^W. troub^^perjod w. 
the project of .he Du^ch historian Johan Hu.zmgu m m 

ZmMIc A.es. a pioneering csmy ia soeinl psychoiogy that 
: w,t^^d a wide m.mco si.c. it ^vas first publish^l r.ore 
:„ Half a cenuu, ago. Hu.inp. .onrces .ere ^^^^^ 
and literature of tl,e age, in the Nctheriands and "o^^™^ ' 
Wherever he turned, whether to "a ehron.ek. a poe,n, a s.rmon, 
u legal daeumcnt even, the same impression of Immense .adnc^ 
t produced: . . . ^ genial feeling of in^P-drng caU^ y b^p 
c.er all. Perpetual danger prevails everywhe^. ^-fj^ 
c,f insinhl and in r.chnes.. of style, few works in the fi U a .ultu al 
■ • - ^Uh The Waning of the Middle AgL's. 

liistory bear compan.son witli ihi waning i 
B Kdly Amy, Eleanor of 4quita.iie and <h« Ymt Kings 

- u . H-,rvird LI P SltJ.OO; paperback, 

^rambridfiC, Mass.. Hiir/aru u. i ,, ^ . i 

(CaniDnofcc, ^ scholar writes a biography that 

7S1 Every once in a vvii.ie, a ^tiiuim, 

lutlhit^. alnLt any historieal .ovel, ^ -^^Jj^^-^,;^ 
the power to bring a period vibraatly alive. Amy Kelly s 
/ Ac^utaine is one of these, a It.ely wrought study of the hf 
Id^tintes of a rentarUabl. woman of ^^^^^^^ 
hr.t of Louis VII of France and then of Henry II of EiigUad 
w s also the mother of King Riehard Lion^Heo^ K,.g 
Through her inheritanee of the duchy of ^^mmic^ 
it lirdea^x), this important part of Frnnee bdonged to the 

English erown ^^^^^^^^^^ s.at. 

riQ4m frev. ed.. New BrunswicK, rs.j.. t^u ^ 

$15.00) For more than eleven hundred years, a "Roman em^ 
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piru flourished in Asiu Minor and (he soulhonstorn q uirtcr of 
luiropc. In tile c>es if its cighty-uight ciTirorirs niui empresses, 
it inherited ihc IlJI power and nu^jesty of inipcrial Rome, But 
thruughoiit most of its history flu' Bv^'iinnne state was in fixct only 
an cxpuiidud version ui ancient (.ireccc, jusi a^ilhi- H(7ly Raiiuin 
Hinpire" in liii^ ^Vesi w is only a n^edieval prc^ u^^^^or of modern 
Gerniiiny , 

In this slardard pojitu:al hisiory i)";' i!y mnfiumj George 
Ostrogarsky folhvAs its ups and downs iVorn the founding of 
Constiintinoplu in the fojrth century to tliu fall of the city 
to tlie Turks in 1453. He h;iils Lhe einuirg as *'tlie instruinent by 
nicuns of Much Gruuco-Ronian nntUiuity hurvivetl through the 
ages/' ond from wli-ch ( during the R^MKiissanec) it "passed on 
to thu peoples of western Europe who were no^ ready to receive 
it/' 

Pairiter, Sidney, Mcdineval Sciciely (Itliiica, NY.: Cor- 
nell U. \\, 1951, Paperback, $1,95), F' or tiie beginning student, 
there in no better introduction to the evcryda>^ worid of the High 
Middle Ages than Painter's Mcdkieval Sac/vfy. Barely one hun- 
dred pages in length, it views England, Fmnce, nnd western Ger- 
many ffoin the tenth to the thirte^enth centuries in three essays 
eKpIainingthe feudal system, the organimtion otagrlculturej and 
the development of towns and comniercc. A short concluding 
sect ion sum ni arizes the change^^ that took place in medieval life 
during the tlirce eenturies cavered. 

Pirenne, Henri, Economic and Social Hisiory of Wedieval 
Europe [1933] (New York; Harcourt. liarvest paperback, 
$1.65) . For nuiny years professor of histary at the University 
of Ghent in Belgium, Pirenne first made his nuirk as a historian 
of his own country. But his reputation today rests chiefly on the 
work of his last years, when he turned to far-reaching interpreta- 
tive syntheses of the ccononiic history of EurDpc during the 
Middle Ages, Here he studies the revival of commerce in the early 
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mctlicvul pcricjcl, thu rise ut' the cities, and the progrcsH of intur- 
nutionui tnule to the fomtecnlli and liftegnth cunturius. He argues 
that trmic crental citius, instead of the ntlicr way around, a view 
that y/orks much bcttur for the Lowhmds, which Pircnnu knuw 
uspucially well, than fur other parts of i:uropc. In any event, 
Pirenne assigiied the credit fur making medieval Huropc to her 
lucrchnnts, the suhd burghers of towns Ukc his own Ghent. Only 
two chiipters are devoted to agriculture. 

Firenne, Henri, Moliammed mu\ Cliurlcniagiie [1937] 
(N^w York: BarncH. $5.00; paperbuek, $1,95), Just as there is 
inure than one 'l^iinstein theory,'' there iis iiiorc thiui one **Pirennc 
thcsi!^/* but when mcdievahHts speak of tlic Pirenne thesis, they 
nru usually ruferring to the argument of this book, which the great 
Belgian neholnr nnished in 1935, the year of hk death. Working 
from the purspuctivuH of economic history, Plrcnnc maintained 
thut the Roman world did not come to an end in the fifth century 
with tho seizure of the Western empire by Germanic barbarians. 
Sociiil and economic hfe continued much as before. Only in the 
seventh und ei^jhth centuries after the spread of Fslani had de= 
jnivud Christendom of its control of the Mediterranean did a 
radically new society begin to develop in northwestern Europe 
that dcst:rveH to be called '^medieval.'' In short, antiquity ended 
not with the fall of Rome but with the rise of Islam. 

RLinciman, Sir Steven, By^nntme Civilisation [1933] 
(New York: St. Martin's. $8.50; Meridian paperback, $3,45). 
This is a study of ''the qualities that characterized Byzantine his- 
tory throughout its length/' After two chapters on the founding 
of Constantinople and the political history of the empire from 
330 to 1453, Runciman discusses Byzantine law, administration, 
religinn. the military, the diplomatic service, commerce, town 
und country life, education, literature, art, and relations with 
'^thc neighboring world," The empire had so many enemies, and 
hovered so often on the brink of destruction, that its typical citi- 
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mn ''inevilably sought conift)rt in ultra^mundanu things, in unian 
with God and tlie hnpe of etcrnul life. Mc knew existuncc to be 
Slid. The Hiniplt: laughter und huppinuss of the pagnnn was lost." 

Runeunan, Sir Steven, A History of the Cfusadcs (3 vols,, 
Hew York: Cambridge U. P., 1951^54 $ 1 7.50 each; vol 2 only, 
Torchbuoks papurback, $3.43). Auyunu seriously interested ui 
the CrusadcH will find these vohnnes by Sir Steven Runcinian an 
indispensable work of mrerenee. In spite of their length, they will 
aho please the general reader. Runcinian is a master of the grand 
style in history, a fine Hiylist as well as u tine scholar. The hrsl 
volume deals with the iMrst Crusade and the foundation of the 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, the second with the history of the 
kingdoni to the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin in 1 187, Volume 
Three surveys the erusades of the late twelfth and thirteenth ceti- 
turics, together with the declining years of the Latin Kingdoni to 
the fall of its last stronghold, Acre, in 129 L Runeiman explains 
not only the motives and deeds of the European Crusaders but 
also ''the circumstances in the East that gave to the Crusaders 
their opportunity and shaped their progress and their withdrawaL 
Our glance mmt niovc from the Atlantic to Mongolia/' 

In his summing-up, he characterizes even the successes 
of the Crusades us the triumph of ^'fafth without wisdom^' For 
all their glamor, the Crusades were ''n tragic and destructive 
episode" in world history, ''a long act of intolerance in the name 
of God, which h the sin against the Holy Ghost/' 

Trevor-Roper, Hugh, The Rise of Chrisrian Europe 
(New York: Harcourt, 1965. $5.50; paperback, $3,25). Trevor- 
Roper is a feisty but always interesting Oxford historian, who 
refuses to '*stay put^* in the fields he knows best. A specialist in 
scventcenth^ccntury England, he roams in this little book through 
the Middle Ages, daring the professional medievalists to criticize 
him as they will He centers his attention on several major prob- 
leins: the causes of Rome^s fall, the Pircnne thesis, Europe's 
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prucipiUnis tU'clinc in llic Uih- Midtllc Age^, and the reasons Un 
her rusiirgencc al'iur 1450. Irevor^Rnper does un outslnndini^ 
jt>li intui^rniiiig the \muny of luedieval Western Hurapc with 
tliat (if H//aiUiiini, Ihlani. anil Central and luist Asia. Included 
arc 124 juiiielsninu niaps and illustraliims, many inuulur, 

Whiti', I -vnn, Jr., Mi^iliev^i! l>cliiK>In|iy nncl Socinl 
Ouiii^e (New Ycjrk: Oxford, \9()2. $9.{H); Ciaiaxy paperback, 
$1.75). ''41ic n)\i: which teeluuilni^iral ilcveUipineiit plays in hu- 
mini alfairs/' says l.ynn White, Jr., 'Mias been neglected/' But 
not in tliu tlirue essays that inakc up tliis unusual bnok, White 
shows haw the invention of the stirrup contributed to the de- 
vclopnicnt of the feudal warrior aristocrncy in the early Middle 
Ages; how huavy ploughs, hnrse-eollars, and ihe three-field sys- 
teni revolutionized society; and how European num had already 
nuide the transition to a niaehiue teehnoiogy by the elose of the 
Middlu Ages. White eoncludes that in leehnulogieal development 
Hiirope far surpassed the rest of the world as early as the fifteenth 
century, rtiis is a fascinaiing book, although suine readers will 
prefer to skip the footnotes which are as long as the text 
itself. 

Wilson, David M,. Thu Viklng.s and Thuir Origins* Scan- 
tiimivia in the First MiUvimlufH (New York: McGruw, 1970. 
$5.95; paperback, $2.95). The hist major barbarian terror in 
western Europe occurred during the eighth to the tenth centuries 
when hor coasts were often raided and sometinjes settled by fierce 
sea-borne pagan warriors from Denmark and Norway. Others, 
from Sweden, penetrated and conquered nuieb of ancient Russia. 
David M. V/ilson^s book discusses the origins of the Vikings, 
their exploits in Europe, and their life at home. The tcKt is brief, 
but thoroughly reliable, and there are 1 10 illustrations. 

2. RvmiisMince and Refanncition 

Buinton, Roland H., The Reforitiation of the Sixleentli 
CeiiUiry (Boston: Beacon. 1952. Paperback, $1.95). The Prot^ 
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usUmi Rufannation is often closely idcntifictl ^^iOi flie rise of 
capitalisnu the Renaissance voyagus at discovery, ?hc |»mwtli of 
the ccntrali/ed natit^iuU state, anci the unival csf lhe "muderrr' 
age. Bui Ruiand 11. Baintvii |Kiiiiis out in this im liistory of the 
Reformation that it 'Svas nc^f rirrived from luiy nf ihese oflier 
inuveinciits. , . . 1 he Rcfonnntion was above all i^fsc a revival of 
religion." If If shattered the unity of nu'diuvid < 1ii istendonh it 
may also be rcgariled as *'the reuewer of Christt^iidoni, . . . I'lic 
Refurmatioii nuule religion and evcii confussionalisni a para- 
mount issnc in politics for another century and m lialf/' In other 
wnr(fs-fo stnMeh Bainton'N pnin* just n litth^-lhe Rcformaiion 
belongs more to the medieval tliun to tlic inodcrri world. It looked 
backward, seeking to purify a church allegedly corrupted by the 
blaspheniouN innovations of "popery/' 

After three opening chapters on Luther's ftiiih and career, 
Bainton runs the rest of the gamut of Protestant rebellion Ironi 
the Zwinglians, AnabaptistH, and CalvinistH to such '*free spirits'' 
as Sebastian Franck and Michael Servetus. He also tells the story 
of the religious wars of the sixteenth century, th^ establishment 
of the Church of England, the struggle for religious liberty, and 
the impact of tlie Reformation on political and economic life 
and thought. Tlic text is superbly illustrated with sixteenth-cen- 
tury woodcuts. 

Bindotr, T., Tudor Ktiqliind f Baltimore: Penguin, 
1950, Paperback, $1,65). Ilosworth Field, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Henry VIII, Bloody Mary, Elizabeth L Mary Queen of Scots, 
Sir Walter Ralergh, the Spnnisb Armada, Shakespeare and Spcn- 
ser-all belong to the glorious history of the dyifiasty that ruled 
England from 1485 to 1603, It is ditlicult sonuMinies to imagine 
how all of them (and a great deal more) fitted into so short a 
span of years, Tliis witty, reliable, and humane h J story of Tudor 
England captures the romance of the sixteenth vcntury with no 
sacrifice of scholarly values. 

Burckhardt, Jacob, Tli€ Civilization of thy Renaissance 
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in Uiily |IHfi(i| (? vHs,. I nn iilKx.k'i impcfiwa;,, nnd 
$1 \ m mure tlniii ii ci-iilury, Biircl< luinlf iWM bonk hm 

iH-cn ttu- pulnl nr <l,-).,„iiin: fm iill snuHi:; ■4^Xlkm of ftMlimi 
Rr,uii%s:nuc. ! lie Swis'. liistn.mn lirst |..itilislswl it m W^H iilf<" ■ 
j,,,. ,„,,,-,„,i,ilinii ul Ihu IU-n;iiv,iiiuT in ItnSw »s nil n( 
„..,,i.,ni.ui.d |M,;,.n, .,.., u, M p,nr.-,s,M,:,l: p-Milnoinns lulI- 
|,-,slv M hniR-U lur pi..m-r ntul ciilist. tl fli.' '^nwiis i«f ^Titers ;mil 
nMMsluadd Iu .Ut I- then u'Cnu. - J lu^ u.imo ul; (ih (h"sis M 
|l,i,rH,ar<lf lo niMhr ,i irnHrniini' inquity hm Hu; (UiilK)nship 
heuvccn inililic. and cuHure. ilis l.nuk hiis s\t:m imicl, to 
dcvi-lnp tlie n.nv cumiiu.ii viuvv of the iLiliiin l-kMSniiSsnntc us the 

dviluaiiun lium Hw vuluo. uf the Middle A.im. I IliSi'^ H'"'^*^^^ 
h inli w:r, wnni!', hiii this is ii book thai sliuuUI nnl bu iriiwscd. 

(1ud,.Hl, V^amoK Macliiavdii «m> IteHUi^'^ancc 
(f ■inibndiH', Mass.: Harvard U. P, IM5H, Towiawoks papcr- 
|,:,,k, 75), In llu-.; seminiil essays, a his!«rifln I,!k Ijniver- 
sjiy of li.mu- undcrtukcs to >'prcseiU Maclii^ivdli, ihc W\hm of 
77,,- rrinn; as llie expression, alinnsl the synthesis (>f fialian life 
,|,,,,ue!u.ut the fnurli-unth and liftcenth cenlnries; t»> see retketed 
nnd eiarilied in Itis thought , , , the aBC-lniijI |MW«S^ of develop - 
,ncnt vvhieh leads from the downfidl of the M. (JmiiiiUiuil fieu^ 
dum to the triuinph uf the princely, the absolule SuUe " More 
th;,n half of ( ■haNxIN honk studies Tlw I'rm:,!, Mwhiuvclli's best 
k,„.svn work, Tlie.e are aisu two essays un his "nwtW and s.vlu ' 
■ind on "the eoneept .>f the Renaissana:," M,aeSimv(4ii cniergus 
from ChalnHrs analysis as a tragic and nUm «oniradlClory 
thinker, but also as an arehitect i)f the modern spirsl and a pas^ 
sionate Italian patriot. 

Dickens A. C. lia- fotinttT RdomfMbn (New York: 
M.rconrt. 1964, $6.95; paperbaek, S3,S(*). CliUlWics under- 
sfindably resent the term "Counter Reronufllion," smee it sug- 
gests thai the reformation of the Roman Callwlic; amrch in the 
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^i^tCiM)r}l niuhailv .r^vt'jiii.HMiflli ti'iii iii i^-. icpM;s( Mitvd n rcacfioii 

iIkui sr>nirlhnnMhnl wnnhl h.ivi.: m'liinvd nnywiiv. with nr with- 
uii! Pfi^tcsianUsni in %pui il on, AlHMnsl.uulnii^ l^ritish Rcfnriiin 

hnth llitfif- il {li<^ ' nirU' (nnr; fiift' ^Ub.^Vt^r In tho IVntt'slMnl i hill- 

Uofi. In Uvp huiuiiLHl pii'M ^ ii'Np iulK [nnitji-M with unnv lhan 
10(1 !lii:,[iation.. Dickm*. iuli;( ICC'^ n-, to {hi' iinHlirvnl snuiccs 
111" ih<. <';HlH^lie rrvivnL Mh' fii.sv: fhc Jesuits, Ihu (Viiincil i)f 
IretU, tlir rule ul the pap;u;}', untl !he relij'ioiis culuirc nj the 
C oimfer RcrnriiKiiiiHi ; its dcv^otiunn! life, iiit. tlu>upjn, niid chnri- 
tiihle riifefprisrs, I his is a VHihiinu^ in the NiMorv oj Eimun an 
CivHijiUion i thmrv. io whieli U. Diekens has alst) cnntrihiiled 
Rt^hHiiiulioti and Sockh Uli ^Nlcciitli ( Vniiiry Ijiropt (New 
Y(^rk: ihiteouK, p)6f>. $5.^); p^iperhack, $3.25). 

i-lIu^(L J. \ l, ImpOTuI Spniin I4M 17/6 (New York: 
SL Maitln's, r)64. $7,')^, hUnM puperback, SO .95), 1 he Furo 
peun pvia iMisvers have a wi^iy ^jf rising and rulliiiy w'lih aininst 
indecent sudiieiHiess. Hctsvecn IH70 and 1945 Germany iwieu 
^'r<^se" aiui ^lelk' neiinL IUpmp imiil must ol the iiiiieleenth ceii- 
uuy, ilK aseendant p.nvcr Britain. I^rance dominated the 
luirnpean world from the aye of [ oiiis XIV to the Battle nf 
VVafeilenK 

In this siriHijj^Iy rceuiiii'ii^^ n:!iHi hwk hy lliu ('anibridgc 
historian J. IL idlintt we fnlhuv^ die use anti tidinf a eountry thai 
urnurged from {ibseiirity tt^ pllay Uiu leading rcile in the sixteenth 
century : iioperial SpuiiL In luindretl years Spain built the 
wtirld's largest enipire. aet|ui.fc<l cnormnijs wealth, championed 
theC^athnlie Reft>rmation, and ^enriched We*^tcrii civilir Hon with 
the art o\ CVrvantes, Lnpc <k Vega, anti Rl Ciruco. b a by the 
luuer [Kirt of the seventccntli e^nuiry. Spain had faded again to 
mediocrity, and Idlioll lays nmi ^f\hc blanic on the rcluclance of 
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her ruling classes to keep up with the times. "Sevcnteentli.century 
Castile," he writes, "had become the victim of its own history, 
desperately attempting to re-enact the imperial glories of an 
earlier age, ... At a time when the face of Europe was altering 
more rapidly than ever before, the country that had once been its 
leading power proved to be lacking the essential ingredient for 
survivnl-the willingness to change." 

Erikson, Erik H., Young Man Luther: A Sluth in Psy- 
choanal ysis and fibtary (New York: Norton, 1958, $6,50; pa- 
perback, $1,75). Historians, even those who write biographies, 
seldom atten.pt to psychoanalyze their subjects. Thev are unfa- 
inihar with pbychoniialytic techniques, and most of their subjects, 
in any evert, are unavmhible for the analyst's couch. But things 
are changinj;. Erikson's Young Man Lutlwr is an exciting break- 
through in the infant science of "psycho-history." 

Erikson centers on Luther's early manhood, on his rela- 
tions with his father and his "identity crisis-'-a concept developed 
by Erikson in his work as a practicing psychoanalyst. This book 
has done nuich to stimiilate the use of psychoanalvtlc tcc-l,'-ques 
by professional historians, and no one can fail to learn fron^ it. 
The standard modern biography of Luther stressing his faith and 
> thought is Roland H. Bainton, Here I Stnitd: A Life of Mariin 
Luther (Nashville: Abingdon, 1950. $6,95; Mentor paperback 
$1.25). I r , 

Mattingly, Garrett, Tlic Anmada (Boston: Houghton. 
1959. $7.50; Sentry pftperbaek, $2.65). It is not often that a his- 
torian can write a book about n romantically spectacular event 
do the whole thing up in glorious language, and at the same time 
satisfy the most exacting demands of scholarship, viewing the 
event in its full historical perspective and dissolving the niyths 
and legends that have encrusted it through the years^ But this is 
Garrett Mattingly's achievement in The Armcuki. The first naval 
batUc in history between ocean-going fleets is described in all 
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Its color and exciicment. The political and diplomatic back- 
ground is also iraced, in comlderable detaiK We see the English, 
the Spanish, and indeed the whole European setting of this in- 
credible battle. Mattingly shows that it did nr?t bring Anglo- 
Spanish hostilities to a close or make En^and the mistress of the 
mm. But it did innict a crushing defeat on Spanish nspirations to 
restore England and all of Europe to the Romnn Catholic faith 
After the humiliation of her *invineible Arnfiada/* the bound- 
lessly confident, crusading Spain of the sixteenth century ei^isted 
no more. 

• Mealc. J. Queen KH^bdli I 11934] fNrw York: St, 

Martin's. $8.95; Anchor paperback, $2,50). Aniong the rela- 
tively few women who have held more than ceremonial power in 
^vo^!d political history, Elizabeth 1 of England is one of the 
nuthcniically towering figures. She ruled for forty-four years, 
^valkinp a tightrope over a chasm boiling with religious and 
political probleniH that would hnve required all (he skill of the 
grciitest of nrinle monarehs to cross in safety. Elizabeth rescued 
iheChuryh uf Eiiglaiy, fuuauLd by her father llcnry VIII, pre 
served England herself from Spanish conquest, and governed 
her kingdom with economy, wisdonu and broad popular support. 
One may dislike certain aspects of her personality, or credit some 
of her policies to brilliant councilo^^, or ehiirgc tluU she could 
not have cofHd with the rising gentry of the seventeenth century, 
but the fact retnnins that Elizabeth I wm one of the greatest states- 
men (statcspersanh? ) of all time. Ncule\s biography is a narra- 
tive account of her life, written in clear* vivid prose by a first-rale 
scholar. 

m Parry, J. li, The Age of Reconnaissance [I963| (New 

York; Pruegcr, $10,()(); Mentor pnperhd^^k. $1.50), To the 
Europe of the late fifteenth and sixtocnth ct niuries goes credit for 
one remarkable ucctmiplishmeni that sets her apart from any 
other traditional civilizution in history; her Ncumanship. SVestcrn 
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Europuim seamen were the first to bring all parts of the planet into 
conscioiisncss of one another. Europe "discovered" the world, 
and in the process mankind began to discover itself. Parry's book 
tells "in outline the story of European geographical exploration, 
trade and settlement outside the bounds of Europe in the fitteenth, 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries," It is also a careful exainina- 
tion of the backgrounds of discovery: the motives of those who 
sailed and the technical development of European seamanship 
that nuidc such exploits possible for the first time. Here are all 
the early seafaring nations, the oceans they sailed, and the em- 
pires they founded abroad, skillfully presented In not much more 
than 300 pages. Parry is one of those rare scholars with the gift 
of seeing both trees and woods; to quote The Ammcan Histuriml 
RevU'w. his book "is an achievement few could equal and fewer 
surpass," 

Scarisbrick, J, J„ Henry VIII (Berkeley; U, of Calitor- 
nia Press. J9fiH,' $10.95; paperback, $3.85) . J, J, Scarisbrick has 
wriiteri u big scholarly biography of England's greatest king, 
richly illustrated, with a substantial bibliography of printed and 
manuscript sources. In its pages, all the men and women around 
Henry shrivel more than a little. For Scarisbrick, Henry was the 
archilect of the policies of his regime, a king of phenonienal intel- 
ligence and imagination, who "raised nionnrchy to near-idolatry" 
and becanic "the quintessence of EnBlishry and the focus of 
swcning national pride." The author deplores Henry's destruction 
of the monasteries and his foreign wars, but his reign "in many 
ways left a deeper mark on the mind, heart and face of England 
tluiti did any event in English history between the coming of the 
Nornuins and the coming of the factory." Scarisbrick writes ex- 
tremely well, and he knows his subject. This Is u book to delight 
mind, heart, and eye. Still more recently, another importiint bi- 
ography has appeared: Laccy Baldwin Smith's Henry VlUt The 
Musk of Hoyctlis (Boston; Houghton. 1971, $8,95; Sentry pa- 
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perbuck, $3.95). Smith stresses the heavy psychological burdens 
imposed by the Renaissance idea of divine right moiiarchy and 
Henry s nagging fean of hk own inadequiicy. 

Schevill, Fcrclinand, The Medici (Kew York: Harccurt, 
1949. Torchbooks paperbiick, SL95). This is a book about a 
family, Not an ordinar3^ family, curtainJy! The Medici ruled Flor- 
ence, the Athens of tlie Italian Renaissance^ from the early fif- 
teenth century to the early eighteenth. Bankers, statesmenj popesj 
mercenaries, patrons of high culture, they were a cross section of 
the ruling class of the I taly of their time. They provoked, and still 
provoke^ fierce contro'versy.: 

Sehevill tries to a'void the tvio extremes of enrtiity aiid 
partisanship in this collective biography of the Medici from their 
beginnings to the assiissinalion of Alessaiidro de Medici in 1 537. 
Medicean Florence in the filteenth centiiry ''reveals the restless 
political striving and inconiparable cultural burgeoning of one of 
the most creative communities within the whole compass of West- 
ern civilization," 

Weber, Max, The yrotcstant EtWc and the Spirit of 
CapUalism [1904^06] (New York: Scribiicr, 1930. $5.95; paper- 
back, $2.45). A Geriiian sociologist. Max Weber set forth in 
three articles published in 1904=06 one of the most tiotly debated 
theses in modern hlMorioiraphy: the argument that the under- 
lying ''spirit'' of capitiilisni v^as cierivcd from the ethics of Prot- 
estantism, and speciflcally of Cnhinlsin. The Calvinists advocated 
hard work in the everyday world; in Calvinism, the highest good 
v^as *Hhe earning of more and more money, combined with the 
strict avoidance of nil spoataneous enjoynicnt of life/' Such an 
ethic, Weber held, inevitably did much to stimulate the rise of a 
capitalist economy in Europe^ an economy of working and invest- 
ing, as opposed to the more traditional economy which devalued 
labor and perniittgd the almost total consumption of Its fruits. 

The cssnys in this hook hsive hud a potent influence on 
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all our thinking about the Reformation. They have also come 
under devastating criticisni. If oaly btcause capitalism originated 
amoiig Catholics and Jews before the Reformation, and con-^ 
tinued to flourish at least m ^eil in non-Calvlmit countries as in 
Calviniit ones throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the Weber thesis is easily challenged. But anyone studying 
Refornnatlon history should be h\r.iiliar w-th it. 

J. 7he Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

Behrens, C. B. A., The Ancien Regime (New York: Har- 
court, 1967. $5.50; paperback. $3 JO). The ancim rigime is the 
world that collapsed in the wake of the French Revolution: the 
world of absolute monarchy^ aristocratic privilege, and ecclesias- 
tical control of education and culture. C. B. A. Behreris analyses 
the old order in France between 1748 and 1789 in its European 
settiiig- Only after 1748, she contends, did it bepn encountering 
major problems that it could not solve and sophisticated opposi- 
tion that it could not silence, Things went from bad to wrse, 
inexorably. Serious attempts at reform were made, some of them 
quite far-reaching had they been carried through to completion, 
but the old order could not permit them to succeed, by the very 
nature of the forces that composed it. The bureaucratic despotism 
of old France dragged her along to her unavoidable death. 

The Ancien Rdglme is an excellent introduction to eigh- 
teenth-century France, particularly valuable for its close study 
of the structure of society and the financial dilemmas of the royal 
government. But do not overlook Alexis de Tocqueville's nine- 
teenth-^century classic, which also found the Pcvolutlon inevita- 
bit^ The Old Regime and the French Revolutlpn [1856] (Gar- 
den City, N.Y,: Doubleday, Anchor paperback, $1,95)^ and 
Georges Lefebvre's The Coming of the French Revolution [1939] 
(Priiiceton: Princeton UP., 1947. S6J0; paperback, $1.45), 

Dorn, Walter L., Competitioii for Empire: 1740-1763 
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(New Vpflc: Harper, 1940. $7.95; Torchbooki paperback, 
$2.75). The fniddle decades of the eighteeiith centuiy were the 
heyday of Frederick the Great, Voltairaj and William Pitt; the age 
of Dr, Johnson'E Dictionary, the Lisbon Earthqiialcej and the 
Seven Tears* War. Dorn captures it all with marveloui felicity. 
Here is the ancien reiitne at its highest point, the old prerevdu- 
tionary order of kinp and lords and merchants in coniriiand of 
powerful states competing for imperial power in stmg^es that 
had iDst the crusading character of the wars of the RefDrmation 
era and liad not yet acquired the crusading character of the wars 
of moderri democracy. Tlie emphasis properly falls in Dorn's 
book on warfare aM diplDmacy; but in addition he furnishes ex- 
cellent analyses of mid-century govermnent, tradej and culture, 

Friedrich, Cart J., The 4ge of the Baroquei 16I0--I660 
(New York: Harper, 1952. $7.95; Torchbooks paperback, 
$2.95). Friedrich's The Age of the Batoqide is more than a com- 
petent outline of general European history from 1610 to 1660. 
It is a booic with an imaginative thesis about the European state 
of mind in the seventeenth century. In a word, Friedrich believes 
that the whole era— and not just its art and architecture— should 
be characterised as ^'baroque." Seventeenth^entury man pre» 
f erred the baroque style in his art and architecture because the 
whole style of his life was baroque. 

Of course everything hinges on how Friedrich defines his 
term. For hiru, the baroque spirit is one of restiess striving, *-an 
exaggefated belief in the po^er of man to think and to do as with 
heightened powers he confronts a mysterious^ exciting world." 
Seventeeiith-century man felt in his bones that nothing ^as too 
much for hirn, no design too grand, no goal too high« In cultural 
life, the baroque spirit expressed itself in the poetry of MiltDn and 
the statiiary of Bernini. But Friedrich argues that it expressed 
itself no less clearly in the revolution in science and philosophy 
launched by Galileo and Descartes, in the political thought of 
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Hobbcs, and, above all, in the emergence of the modern state. 
Sacli landmarks in the making of the modern state as the Tliirty 
Years' War, the politics of RicheJieu, and the revolution that 
began in England in 1642 were the work of liien imbued with 
the same sense of power. 

Gay, Peter, The EniighlDiimeiiti An Interpreiation (2 
vols., New York: Knopf, 196^69, SlO.OO each; vol 1 only, 
Yintage paperback, $2,95). Tii tw volumes totaling 1,260 pages 
Peter Gay has pn^uced one of the most widely discussed 
studies of the Enlightciimeiit to appear in many years, Do not be 
dismayed by Its length. Gay know how to write, for both an 
ocademic and a general reading public; the first volimie of 7he 
Erdii^liienment was the winner of the 1967 National Book Award. 
Mcr is he a mere conipiler, heaping up iianies and dates. In the 
great debate over the modernity of the Enlightennient, he comes 
down hard on the side of the yea-iayers. For hini the philosoplieri 
of the Enlightenment In eighteenth-century western Europe were 
just what many of them professed to be: radical enemies of the 
Christian heritage of Western civilization, neo-pagans who used 
the thought of pagan antiquity a weapon against Christianity 
and then rejected the ancients in order to create their own modern 
science of man. 

Gay has made a strong case for the revolutionary quality 
of eighteenth^century thought. The other side of the coin, the 
conservatism of the Enlightenment, is brought out with impish 
enthusiasm in Carl L. Becker's still thriving classic, The Heavenly 
City of the Elghteenlh Cemtiiry Philosophers (New Haven: YaJe 
LJ.P,, 1932, $5.75; paperback, $L95). 

GeyU Pieter, The Netherlands In the SD%^eii«€eiitli Centu^s 
lf^09^l7!S [1934] (2 vols.. New York: Barnes, 1961-64. $6.00 
and $8.50), Pieter Geyl is a Dutch historian, and there are few 
better in any country. Here he studies the Netherlands in their 
greatest years, from the truce of 1609 that brought the nDrthern 
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provinces de iacto independence from Spain to the death of their 
niighly adversary Louis XIV in 1715. The mala theme of his first 
voluniCj and a major concern of the second, is the division of 
the Netherlands into two parts by the triice of 1609, confirmed 
in most particulars by the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. The 
southern Dutch-speaking provinces of Flanders and Brabant re- 
mained under Spanish rule and developed along very different 
lines from those of the north, Qeyl argues that when the Dutch 
war of independence broke out in 1581j no such differences had 
existed. A similar proportion of Catholics and Protestants c^uld 
be found in north and south. But during and after the war^ all was 
chan jed. The '-violent dlsruptiOTi'' of the "natural unity" of the 
Netherlands led in the north to ''the triumph of Protestantism 
and the development of a partlcularists North-Netherlandish 
patriotisnni in Brabant and Flanders [to] the re=establishment of 
the Catholic Church in all her Counter-Reformation militancy/' 
The results live on to the present day: the Netherlands is a pre- 
dominantly Protestant country^ and the old southern provinces 
arc part of Catholic Belgium, 

Equally choice is Ocyrs The Re^^olt of !hc Nefherlandsi 
1555-1609 [mi] (2nd ed=, New York: Barnes, 1958. $6,25; 
paperbsckj $2J0). 

Hill, Christopher, The Century of R«vcluHoni 1603- 
1714 iHm York; Nelson, 1961. Norton paperback, $2,25), 
"1 he years between 1603 and 1714,*- writes Christopher Hill, 
*^wer€ perhaps the most decisive in English history. , , , During 
the scyenteenth century modern English society and a modern 
state began to take shape, and Englatid^s position in the world 
was transfDrmed. This book tries to penetrate below the familiar 
events to grasp 'what happened*- to ordinary Enpish men and 
women as wll as to kings and queens or abstractions like 'so- 
ciety' and -the state.' Hill manages this very well, although 
readers whose recollection of kings and queens and wars is fuzzy 
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may sometiiTies get lost along the way. He afflrrns that En^and 
during this vital century entered fully into the modern world, 
choosing parliamentary government instead of royal abiolutism. 
But Hill also reminds us that the choice of freedom and self-gov= 
ernment was a choice for men of property only. The life of the 
lower classes went on relatively unchanged, despite the prema- 
ture efforts of the radical sects of the Civil War era to democratize 
English society, "Only very slowly and late have men come to 
understand that unless freedom is universal it is only extended 
privilege." 

# Koestler, Arthur, The Sleepwalkerss A History of Man's 
Chmgmg Vision of the Universe [1959] (new ed.. New York: 
Macmillaii, 1968. $8.95; Universal paperback, $3.45), Author 
of Darkness at Noon and other novels, Arthur Koestler has also 
written an illuminating study of the Scientiflc Revolution of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. He finds that Copernicus, 
Brahe, Kepler, and Galileo were anything but **reasOmng-rna- 
chines on austere marble pedestals.*' Many of their ideas were 
old-fashioned, harking back to ancient science and mysticism. 
They arrived at some of their greatest theories accidentally, in a 
manner that *'reiTiinds one more of a sleepwalkerss performance 
than un elcctrnnic brain^s/* Koestler's chapters on Johannes Kep- 
ler, his favorite "sleepwalker/* are aho separately available as 

# The Wattrshedi A Biography of Johannes Kepler (Anchor 
paperback, $1.95). For a more orthodox treatment of the new 
science, see Herbert Butterfleld, The Origins of Modem Science^ 
1300^1800 [1949] (rev. ed., New York: Macmillan, 1957, Free 
Press paperback, $1.95). 

# Lewis, W. H., The Splendid Centuryi Life in the France 
of Lotiis XIV (New York; S ane, 1954. Morrow paperback, 
$2 JO). This is a social history of seventeenth-century France, 
by the younger brother of the novelist C. Lewis. It sparkles 
with all the rich and paradoxical life of France in the high noon 
of her history, Lewis opens wiUi a pen portrait of Louis himielfj 
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to whom he accords *'an exasperated and reluctant admiration. 
. , . It is m%y to belittle Louis XIV, and yet it is no small achieve- 
meiit to have held the centre of the stage for over fifty years: and 
how many other kinp have impoied their name upon a cen- 
tury?" Chapters follow on the great court at Versailles, the 
peasantry* the churchs the army, the country gentry, the town, 
medicine, mmmrs^ life at sea, the education of girlie and the 
world of letters. Lewis saves his warmest praise for the literature 
of the age of Louis XIV. "It is the writers," men such as Cor- 
nell le^ Racine, and Mollere, **not the ^oldierSj grandees and poli- 
ticians, who gave the century its enduring place in the histoty of 
civilization; on their shoulders rests the claim of the Grand 
Siicle to the title of 'the splendid centuiy\" 

Surnner, B. H., Peter the Great and the Eme^ence of 
Russia C New York : Macnallan, 1 95 L Collier paperback, $1.25). 
As Lenin transformed modern Russia into a socialist state, so 
''Peter the Oreat was decisive in the long process of transforming 
nicdleval Muscovy into modern Russia.'' This little book intro' 
duces us to one of history's most extraordinary people, He in- 
herited a medieval throne, in a half-Asian country that took no 
part in the Renaissance or the Reformation. By the year of his 
death in 1725 at the age of fifty-two, he had brought Russia into 
full jnembership in the famil- of European nations. Sumner dis- 
cusses the Tsar's wars on land and sea, his reform of civil gov- 
ernment and the Russian Orthodox Church, his social and eco- 
nomic policies, and his place in history. As the man who almost 
single-handedly converted Russia into a great European power, 
and who initiated her political, military, and cultural Westerni- 
zation, his place— Sumner feels— is secure, 

Wedgwood, C. V., The Thirty Years War [1939] (New 
York; Fernhill. $15.00; Anchor paperback, $1.95). For nearly 
oae hundred of the last 350 years, a general war has been in prog- 
ress on the continent of Europe involving most of the Great 
Powers. The first of these general wars was the longest, the Thirty 
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Years' War of 1618-48, in which the principal contenders were 
Bohemia, the German states, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, theNeth- 
erlands/and France. C. V. Wedgwood's absorbing h-s^ry of this 
tangled conflict, written in the aftermath of the first World War 
and on the eve of the second, reaches conclusions tot 
apply equally well to our twentieth^entury struggles. The Thirty 
Years' War she writes, was fought to little purpose and^ solved . .^^ 
no problem. "Its effects, both immediate and indirect, wem either 
negative or disastrous. Morally subversive, economically destruc- 
tive, socially degrading, confused in its causes, devious m Us 
course, futile in its result, it is the outstanding example in Euro- 
pean history of meaningless conflict." The powers who fought 
except for Sweden, "were actuated rather by fear than by lu,t of 
conquest or passion of faith. They wanted peace and they fouglu 
for thirty years to be sure of it. They did not learn then, and 
have not since, that war breeds only war." 

Wolf, John B., Louis XIV (New York: Norton, 1968. 
$ 12 50- paperback, $3.95 ) . It is not always possible to love him, 
but rS«^ hin. we must: Louis XIV, king of France, the greatest 
of Great Powers in seventeenth-century Europe, m her age ot in- 
disputable political and cultural ascendancy. Wolfs biography of 
the Sun-ICing treats its subject on the grand scale he requires^ 
His Louis IV is a man who set the worid spinning around him 
to protect the unity and power of France^ He ^'^^J^^ 
that only a vastly strengthened monarchy could save France 
from the fate that had overtaken Germany, and very nearly over- 
took France herself during the civil wars ot 1648-53. He sou^ 
virtual deification not because he was a megalomaniac but fo^ 
the same reasons that "secular societies of the nn«teenft ai^ 
twentieth centuries have deified the state." On the whole, h^ was 
a Eood king, who worked hard and well, loved France, and pre- 
served her from the machinations of squabbling aristocrats. Even 
those who do not share Woirs conclusions may stiU agree^that he 
has written the best biography of Louis XIV available m English. 
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Americas 



Nothing quite compares to the richness and also ihe rawness of 
life in the American hemisphere. Europe is EMropean, Africa 
and Asia are almost wholly African and Asian, despite powerful 
recent influences from Western civilization. In the Americas, his- 
tory happened differently. 

If there is such a thing as **Americnn'' culture, it is a 
hybrid growth blending three major strains in various proportions 
in various purls of the hemisphere: European {British, French, 
Spanish. Portuguese, Dutch, German. Italian, Irtsh-and a little 
of everything else) ; Amerindian (in 1492 at all s^ages of cultural 
development from nomadic to urban) ; and AfriQftn (from many 
parts of black Africa). At first the Amerindian population was 
alone. Europeans and Africans poured in during the Bixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries until they outnumbered the Amerin- 
dians. The native stock dwindled and then recovered, but the 
white and black men continued to come. The races Intermarried, 
interbred, and interacted. The American hemisphere has pro- 
duced what iom Vasconcylos of Mexico calls ito raza cdsmlca: 
the cosmic race. Taking the hemisphere as a whote, it is clear that 
neither white man nor black man nor red man has "triumphed/' 

. Ill 
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The cultures of the Amcrieas are uneasy artialpm$ all three. 

American civilization is also raw. The r&d man was 
robbed of much of his traditional way of life by imding whites. 
He can never be the same again. The Europe^art m% de-Euro- 
peanized by the unsettling experience of land niahei, gold rushes, 
Indian wars, waves of fresh immigration, mi the Slmggles for 
independence. He is the perennial fronlier$mm Th^ African 
was lorn from his latid and resettled as the hwmart property of 
European masters. Despite occasional great tecoMOWiic success, 
as in the United States, all Americans are m nonm sense up- 
rooted people, in search of a nieaningful past and mrm identity. 

The history of the Americas divides uiitomnticaUy into 
three periocLs^pre-Cohimbian, colonial, and r^pubHcafi, In Latin 
America these periods bear a startling resemblance to the ancient" 
medieval-modern sequence of European history. Tii« Amerindian 
high cultures of Mexico and Peru comparp favofiibSy mth those 
of Egypt and Mcsopotaniia. Colonial Latin Ainarim developed 
a feudal system not unlike that of the Middle A$m in Europe. 
Only mnCQ independence hove a strong middle ^lm$ m4 a mod^ 
ern cummerciaMndustrial economy emerged In major Latin 
countries. North America, meanwhile, took a different path. 
Most of its white colonists were small farni;ar$ or merchants, 
Amerindian influence was proportionately m^Hr^ lifter a 
modest start economic development proceeded mmh inore rap= 
idly. English-speaking America and Latin Ammm h^ivc had 
many paralle! experiences, but today (us alwa^^s) thqy are two 
difTerent worlds. 

Our strategy in this chapter has been to review books only 
in pro-Columbian, Latin American, and Canadian Umry. Since 
students are adequately exposed to United States history in other 
courses, the U.S. field is one responsibility that Qm world history 
course can dodge. But students and teachers or mM history 
should not totally ignore it. The U.S, experience N Ucd into 
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many discussions of the niajn Uends of hemispheric and world 
history. For an excellent bibliographical guide to the history of 
• the United States, sec John E, VVilu, Books In Anierican His- 
tory (Bloomington, Ind.: Mkm U, P., 1964. Paperback, 
$1.95). It was written for Wgh school students, teachers, and 
librarians, but anyone cun uses it m a general introduction to the 
best scholarly and popular literature in the field. Wiltz reviews 
more than four hundred titles. 

Arcienegas, German, LMito Americat A Cultural History 
(New York: Knopf, 1967. $7.00), A Colombian scholar who 
has held visiting professorship at several North American uni- 
versities, German Arcienegas knows and loves the culture of 
Latin America with an ulmon overwhelming intimacy. His style 
is warm, affectionate, impmmmmtk. He reveals the fascinating 
(but confusing) variety of l^atirt American culture-its Indian, 
Negro, Iberian, French, and Other racial ingredients, the sep- 
arate paths of its many natimal histories in modern times, and 
the ceaseless inteniction of Imd, trade, pol iiicK, religion, and 
thought. The pre-Columbiaira md colonial eras receive generous 
attention. Also striking is the introduction, which offers n com- 
parative overview of '*ihe tmr Americas'*: Canada, the United 
States, Hispanic America, and BraziL 

Burns, E. Bradford, A History of Brazil (New York: 
Columbia, 1970. $12.50). Sc^vcrid go^ outlines of Brazilian his- 
tory from colonization to the pwient day are mvi available. This 
one, by the young U.C.LA. Latin Americanist E. Bradford 
Burns, is the most '^tcxtbooM^h^'' but it should meet the needs 
of anyone looking for a balawced survey of the whole sweep of 
Bra?JHan history. There arc s^vcn chapters: three on the co- 
lonial age and the achievem^rst of independence, two on the 
period from 1850 to 1922, two on modern BrnziL Burns's 
approach is marked by polity wthusiasm and a generally unsur- 
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' lihei ;iln*fori!iist hi;is. l oi llu.' social and < runomiL' liist<Mv 
i/il. tiu' hook lo o-.iti is Knllir f . f*opf)iii(). Ilnuil: The ( xuuf 
''('opic i Ni'W V(M k : ( )xr(H(l, i $8, SO; f)aj)i'rh;K:K, 

). 

HusinK'H, Ci, II. S J he I'irst Anu'ricaus: '/'he rfC'( o 
>in Ci\ili:(ifii>f\s ( Now Ycuk: Mcfiiaw, paper 
$2,9.S). ///f /'//A/ An.nttdfis ()rovt(If:N a ipiick tour of tlie 
cs of piT ( niuinhian Aiixaica, wiili vinnhasis o!i flic iiio'4 
)t:i.'tl societies nt Mcmco, ( cniial \fn< it\a aiul Wwi. Hush - 
(•ports th(' lafrsi ar(^hiM)lo('i<sal fmiltiis's, includini* tlir ikhv 
Milo|'.v ol ()ic ( uhinilMaj) lusfoiy «li . hy radH>caibon 

'\ It MOW ap[H'ars ili.^s l/offnf vf//>/r//,s On} not amv*- mj, flu- 
lean hefiiispliei e iiiiol ft!'; I^^nuf mitleiinilun H,( . ( lie liist 
ii<;es i>j ai'iieultiue aic eDnlemporaiy with tliost^ in }uirop>e; 
arliest eivili/afions arose during the lirst niilienniuni H i . 
Miidi Biishneirs text is hiiskly authoritative, it is too inicf, a 
leileeniecl in part l)v the i ili iisti aOons, Many i>l these 
) I'Jorinus color, 

|-reyrc, (iilherto, Ihv iVInsft'rs and <Ik' Sliives: A Siudy 
r Di'vclo/fnicnt of liraziliiifi (Ivilir.afion |1933| (2fid cd.. 
:e,cd; New York: Knopf, 1*^64. $12. .SO; paperback, $2.95). 
rio iTcyrc, as 1 hoinas Ii. Skidniore writes in 7'fic /i:ncrivan 
iricdl Review, ''is the most inHucntial livini': interpreter of 
il's past. Although sliarfily critici/ed in his own country by 
ounger [zeneration, his vision oi a nniltiracial patriarchal so^ 
remains the point of departure for tlu^s** seeking fo ufuler- 
I IV)rtugucse America." The Masters and the Slaves is ac- 
V tlie first in a series of three volumes devoted to Brazilian 
\ history ((.r historical soeif>logy ) from the settlements of 
ixteentli century to the outbreak of the first World W;u-. The 
els. The Mansions mil the Shanties [ P>36| and Order ami 
ress (New York: Knopf. JO. $12.50 each), 

iss the modernization of Bra/ii in the nineteenth and early 
tieth centuries. 
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111 lilts III .1 yi)imur, I u yir pnnits a hnlliafltly rolnrrcl 
purtrail ( (ilMTuaj sn* u-lv in sniuu ways naiiitiiscr Ml i)f IIk' 
AniiaHan (ihl South, il a smictv nl phirUirs and siav^^s. ;i 
cjuasi friJ(hll nyMtMn inarkr*! by tlcM^r lainlly tics. lari I ink l 
;nu:c. ami wnli^prriul tntt-r buanhtiK. Many ynuii^'eT Hlinhirs 
wnuhl disaiMiMV Init rrryn; iiri'rv thar !!ia/il finni (hc llist Was n 
f t^latiVLiv taih a iiliiHl h ii:t y 

(jihson < h=uirs. Spjiifi in Anii^ric'a (N^w Ymk. Haipcr, 
iMhf) $7,^*^/1.*^ himtiks papi'rhnc;K, $1 *^^). A vnlnnic ill 7//^' 
Artr Amcnaut Niifirfft surirs (lihstMi's Spain in Anwrirn per 
i-ains tiic ahnnsi imp* »s\!( 'it Uni 'a iauupu vaur, craiHiiai Ills 
paiiii: Aniciicaii hi-4nrv inin a IumiK nf nnl much nu^rc fhaii IW 

pa^liC. Mnu'nVi r, il is \\ yi iV jUHuj hiK)k. I he ci^h! thiiplcrs Uis 

vir.-. the csptoniUnn aiui rpniph sl of the New WorUh the "t'fr 
ctMiHt lula" s-r-Xy (U nl |f ihulary lahnr, elnnch ;\\\\\ Kovernrneni, Ifi- 
iHaii irhiiioMs. aiul nupena! puhtics. (liliMjii docs luU suhstrihc 
lo the *l7lack k7!cnd" ihat bpainsh ruie was ihaidrdiiy ininniiMn 
Inir he fniniis tuii that dietatorship in nHHiern I.utiii Ainerica had 
its roots in colonial hfe ami ni^titiitioiis. F he Spanish imperial 
l»nverti!^icn! iiuiy he understood as a repressive force or cover, 
under which tiie com[H)nents of ditlatorship aeeurnulated." 
[■v*My plantation owrua rnUnu over his Indiim serfs was u die- 
lator in miniature; nothini^ in the colonial experienee preparetl 
the elites or the masses for popuhir democracy. See also J, 11- 
l\4ny^ f lii^ S|nniis!i St^alsonii^ Kiniiirc { New York : Knonf. 1966. 
^7.95). an excellcni survey that stresses colonial Spanish Ameri- 
ca's maritime hislory; and W llarini^. The Spiiiiish Kmpire hi 
Amuricii (New York: Oxinrd U. \\. VhVl . Ihirbinger paperback, 
$3,25). 

iiennig, lluheii, A Hisioiy uf I.uliii Ameriea from the 
BejilnniiiK?* to the l*rcscnt | I955j (3rd ed., New Ytirk : Knopf, 
1U68. $l()/)5), Since its hrsl appearance in Herring's col- 

le^.^ iexihook i^f I aiin American history has become the leader 
in a crowdetl (kid, much respected for its puinstaking thorough- 
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li.uu .mul |.a|H-s. Thu nuinumns im\n by Tlicoilorc R, Millur 
h. ,,,nMm .iiviclcs his subiccl inln eleven liuge sections, 
,|,c l„sl llinT on the colonial penud, llu- le .. devoted to a cu„n~ 
iry hycunnlry survey ol modern h.smrv will, especially full 
.reatment of ^4exic<,; Ura.il, and Argcn.ma, Other gnoc orie- 
xvi- available, by J. !'a-d Hipi.y, D.niald M. 



volume historicf 
Do/cr. and li. Bradford Burn'., 

Iluinphrcys. R. A,, and John Lynch, cds., The (>r.p,..iH»r 
,lu. Latin AmericiH. R.-oIuIUhis, 180H=-I82ft (New York; 

s;4 Mi; p;,pn bark, $2.<»5),'riie political liberation 
of I aiin Anierica from Iberian rule began not with shots "heard 
luund die world" but widi the exploits of Napoleon nnnapartc, 
who occupied Spain and Portugal in 1807-08. The Portuguese 
king llcd to Brazil, the Spanish king abdicated, and revolution 
m the Spanish-Anierican colonic, at hrst took the form of resis- 
die .lutluKltv of Napoleon and the puppet-king of 
l^reuch-occupied Spain, the Fmperor's brother Joseph. In time 
U,c smoldering hostility of American4.orn settlers toward the 
,,rninmlarrs ( Iberian-horn), who held most of the highest offices 
iu colonial administration, precipitated a final break with the 
home countries, but the revolutions of 1808 -26 dilTcred m many 
ways from the American Revolution and from each other, 
Humphreys and Lynch have given us in this attractive volume a 
selection of short essays, ehielly by modern scholars, on the 
causes of the revolutions. The authors canvass the role of the 
Fnlightcnnient, the Jesuits, foreign powers, imperial adminis- 
tration eeo.inn.ie inte.vsts, resentment against the penmsulares, 
and n^uionalisni, A separate section contains essays on the Bra= 
zilian exrenencc, where independence eame peacefully, 

McNaught. Kenneth, The Hi.story of Cana.la (New York; 
Pncger 1970 "$9.rW; Penguin paperback, $1.95). The world's 
thinflargest country in area, with a population of twenty million 
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people and a more ov less American stdntlard of living, Canada 
huH lived such a ijuiei and respectable life that world historians 
often ignore it. In all fnirness, any hislorian has a job on his 
hanchs making Canadian history either exciting or exotic to the 
non-Canadian reader, MeNaughl does as well as anyone. His 
maps are good, and he addresses himself perceptively to the age- 
old problem of Canada's search for iiational integration and 
identity, in a concluding chapter, he speculates that the Ca- 
nadian experiment 'Muis roots that now arc probably deep enough 
to sustain a tolerant federalism against the storms of the future/' 
See also J. Durtlet Brebncr's longer but ijonicwhat less imagina- 
tive Caiiiiclai A Modern History [1960] (rev. ed., Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: U. of Michigan Press, 1970. $10,00) and Muson Wade, 
Tli€ French Cnniidian?s, 1760^1967 [1955] (2 vols,, rev. ed.; New 
York: St. Martin% 1968. $25.00 the set). 

Masur, Gerhard^ Shiioii Bolivar [1948] (rev. ed., Albu- 
que qui- U uf New Mexigu Prens, 1969. $15.00): "One of ihe 
outstanding figures of the nineteenth century and one of the 
great persunalities of all timCj" Simon Bolivar is the man most 
revered by Latin Americans todayj a folk-hero more beloved 
than George Washington by North AiiicricanSj a romantic and 
paradoxical figure whose military triumphs over Spanish armies 
ensured the liberation of most of South America, a lover of free- 
dom who ruled his people after independence v^ith an iron hand, 
believing them unready for true democracy. Gerhard Masur 
views Bolivar with loving enthusiasm in this comprehensive bi- 
Qgraphy. Only in blindness to the need for basic socioeconomic 
change, a blindness shared by almost everyone else in the early 
nineteenth century in Latin America, did Bolivar fall seriously 
short. In all other ways, Masur finds him worthy of the hero- 
worship he has long received, 
# Morison, Samuel EHotj Christoplier Columbus, Mariner 

(Boston; Little, 1955. $5,95; Mentor paperback, $0.60) A 
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Hurvaicl historian with a special interest in naval and niurilinic 
history, Morisnn is also a sailor iri his nv/n riglit. This book is 
the huppy result of his dceisian to write a life of Columbus only 
aft' T he liiniself had sailed tlie routes of Columbus's voyages to 
the New World in ships coniparabic to the great Genoese niari- 
ncr's. I his he did, during the Harvard Colunibus Expeditions of 
1939 and 1940, learning mueh that armchair biographers in- 
evitably miss, hi 1942 he brought out a two-volume scholarly 
biouraphy of Cohimbus, entitled Adminil of the Ocean Sen, and 
a one=volume abridgement with the same title (Boslon: Little, 
1942. $15.00), which won uie Pulitzer Pri*.e for Biugraphy. 
ChriMapher Colunihus, Mariner is a severely shortened and re- 
\vritten version of the longer works. 

file purpose of all of them is sunimed up in the preface to 
the first: ''Although I have not negkrtcd the prnblems connected 
with the nationality, birth, early life and objectives of Columbus, 
the emphasis in this hook is on what he did^ where he went, and 
what sort of seaman he wils," Morison hails his hero as "the 
greatest navigator of his age/' failure as a colonial adminis- 
trator,'" but the man who did '*niore to direct the courHe of history 
than any individual since Augustus Caesar/' 

Parry. J, H., and P. Sherlock, A Short History of the 
We^t Indies [1956] (3rd ed.. New York: St, MartinX 197L 
$12.00; paperback, $5.95). Few parts of the world arc as poor 
in historical tradition, cultural identity, and sense of coniinon 
cause as the islands of the Caribbean Sea. The unwarlike aborigi- 
nal inhabitants proved unable to withstand the European inva- 
sions and became nearly extinct within a century. Their place 
was taken by transplanted Europeans and Africans, but the 
islands were tou smalK too dependent on European markets, too 
much under the heel of rival Western great powers, and too iso- 
lated from one another to develop until quite recently the inde* 
pendent spirit that arose throughout the rest of the Americas in 
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the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. "West Indian 
history," write Parry and Sherlock, "appears di^ijoinled and un- 
real to West Indians today. It Ik a story told from someone else's 
point of view," 

But the authors have niadc the best of an admittedly dif- 
ficult business in this well eonstrucUd liistory of Cuba, Jamaica^ 
Hispaniola (now the Dominiean Republic and Ilaiti)* Puerto 
Rico, and the smaiicr Caribbean islands. The centuries of co- 
lonial rule are cmphaKized, with somewhat more attenliuii * a\c 
British West Indies than to tnc Spanish and French, 

Peterson, rrcdcriek A,, Aiicicii! Mcsico^ An IrUrodnc- 
tion to the Pre-Hlspamc Cultures (New York: Putnam, 1959. 
Capricorn pupcrbaek, $3.25). Many North Americans and 
Europeans equate ancient Mexico with the empire of the Aztecs, 
which is roughly the same thing as reducing ancient history to 
the history of the Roman empire after Constantine. There were 
many civilized peuples in ancient Mexico, both before and during 
the Aztec era. Over 5,000 sites have been worked by archeolo- 
gists. The "classic period/' as deflned by Frederick A. Peterson, 
lasted from approximately 150 B.C. to 900 a.d. find included the 
urbanized societies of the Olmecs, Maya, Totonacs, and Zapo- 
tecs. Teotihuacdn, near Mexico City, was also built during this 
period. A "post-classical" period followed, marked by the some- 
what inferior achievenients of the Toltecs, Mixtecs, and=at the 
very end— Aztecs. Peterson adopts a topical approach that gives 
him many opportunities to study these peoples comparatively. 
''America,'' he insists, "was easily on a par with Europe. Several 
million Indians were killed to prove that Europeans were more 
civilized." 

Prcscott, i r. The Conquest of Mexico and the Con- 
quest of Peru [1843-47J (New York; Modern Library. $4.95; 
abridged ed., Washington Square paperback, $1,45), William 
Hickling Prcscott (1796 = 1859) was America's first great world 
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hi.luiinii. a prose artist wiiii a nListcry uf tlic rnmanUc style of 
iKirrnlivv hisiory thai iVw o\' his eouiUiyinun luive ever equalad. 
1 licsu hiMurk's nf the coiuiiieht or Muxicd by Cnrtux and of Puru 
by Vi7:\yn) are elassicN thai still ccmipul respect. 

Saner, c/ari Ortwin, Karly Spanish IVlaln (Bci^kclcy: 
V nf Califurnia Pres., 1M66. $9.50; paperback, $2,45). Spain^s 
Prst American cm]m^ Nvas nut the Mexico of Cortcz or the Peru 
oi Pi/arri) tuit the West M.^s ot^ Christopher Colunibus. In this 
book, a sp-cialiM in historicai geugra| hy gives us a learned and 
nioviiiu aecount of how this eiaiiire w^ss v. on, and for all practical 
yn\v\n)-.u.. l^^M. ^'lOi llu NirUinl 'leHlruetivin of the svhole native 
popuhitini^ '^Hv \ Sauer writes, "the Spanish main was a 

Murv shcil/^ i vill ini of at least the first act of this tragedy, he 
LoiuentK, was ( oiunihys hiinsclf, a helpless victim of go U fcver, 
''Ihc eourse Spanish empire was lirsl lurncd to its fateful 
scaivh ' a uc^ld bv the iih'cjixv that doniinatcd Columbus/' 

s. Mlue. .huiies R.. Xr^nWnm A Cifycwila Nniion [1964] 
r2iK! e/. Nuw Nork: Oxfoixi P., 197L $7.50; paperback, 
S2.5()). SLOi^ic rejects the eonventional political and cultural ap- 
proaehes to Latin Aiaeriean history in favor of an economic 
emphasis, lie reviews the history of Argentina from earliest 
times, in a serius of topical ehanters on such subjects as the 
uinwth of Buenos Ai.vs, agriculture on the Pampas, and indus- 
triali/alion. 1 bcrL is a very extensive and usefol bibliography, 
# Sinipsim, i .--lev Byrd, Mnny ^1exkos [19411 (4th ed,, 

13erkeley: IJ. of California Press. 1966, $10.00; paperback, 
). ^"Ve have loo many routs, we have too many pasts. The 
history of Mexico is like those pre-Columbian pyramids on which 
new laees built other pynimids, and afterward other races built 
>till moie/' says ihe pc^et Octavio Paz, adding that "Mexico 
lias still not suceealed in combining its past into one real past/' 
Both Indian and Spanish, divided by gcogniphy and climate into 
many sharplv c(mtrasting regicms, Mexicu is not an easy country 
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fi.M' oulsicli^rs to know wcIL Simpson relates its liistury in brief 
biographical sketches and thematic essays that display wit, do- 
queiicc^ und dcup undurstunding of the Mexican past. The au- 
thor Ih upiniunatcd, but never dulh Many Mexicos deserves its 
many editions. Fur the deveiapment of the Mexican eeonomy, 
another vahiabic book is Charles C. Cumberland, Mexicoi The 
Strimlc' tor Modernity (New York: Oxford U.P,, 1968. $8.50; 
paperback, 

Thompson, J Eric S., The Rise iind Fall of Maya CIvilU 
:eation [1954] (2nd ed., Norman, Okhu: U. of Oklahoma Press, 
1966. $5,95), A leading specialist in Maya archeology, Eric 
Thompson opeiss his book with a vivid account uf his llrsl \isil 
some forty years ago to Tikal, in Guatemuln, the largest of the 
Maya ruins, and thj most beautiful memorial to ancient Indian 
civilizntinn in the hemisphere. Surrounded by almost in.ipene- 
trabie jungle, Tikal reminds us that the Maya are the only peo- 
ple known to world history whose civiiizution "developed and 
reached maturity in thickly forested tropics.'' After three chap- 
ters on the geography, anthropology, and history of Maya civ- 
ilization, Thompson examines its intellectual and artistic achieve- 
ment, ite- ways of life, religion, and place in history. Unlike the 
other Amerindian peoples, the Maya developed an elaborate sys- 
tem, of writing, comparable to Egyptian hieroglyphics. Although 
most of the "glyphs" or characters arc undecipherable, scholars 
can read a few, and they a! n have at their disposal several works 
from the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries liy naiives who wrote 
in Mayan, using the Western alphabet. But the "classic" period 
of Maya history dates back to the years 200=925 a.d. The cul- 
ture encountered by the Spaniards was in a "decadent" phase; 
Maya civilization had already ''fallen/' The Rise and Fall of 
Maya Civiiizatian is both a work of impeccable scliolarship and 
a popularization better written than the books of niost popular- 
izers. 
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Womack, Jghn, Jr., Zppafii and the Mexican Revolution 

(New York: Knopf, 1969. $10.00; Vintage paperback, $2.95). 
Thh no uniibt deserves its reputntion us one of the finest -^first 
books** ever written in any field of history. The author is a young 
Harvard historian and former Rhodes Scholar who refuses to 
oversimplify. The hero of his book is not so much the great 
revolutionary himself as the country people of his home state of 
Morelos in south-central Mexico^ the campesinos who had been 
ignored by the ruling riasses throughout the nineteenth century 
and who tried to take matters into their own hands in the decade 
after 1910, with nien like Emlliano Zapata as their freely chosen 
leaders. 1lie rural reforms instituted by Mexican governments 
after the fall of Diaz owed much to their mllitance; and yet noth- 
ing was ever really sitlled^ and many of the hopes of the cam- 
prsinos went unfulfilled. Womack avoids catch-all sociological 
generalizations, prefcrrii g to let the complex and dramatic evi- 
dence speak— riiore or less!— for itself. In Womack's own words, 
his book is '*not an analysis bul a si ay because the truth of the 
revolution in Morulos is in the feeling of it." 



chapter 
seven 



Africa 
and 

Aiistralasia 



A disconcertingly large number of Ainericans still believe that 
Airica south of the Sahara has no history or civilization of her 
own, apart from the exploits of white invaders. For these Ameri- 
cans, black Africa before the European partition consisted ex- 
clusively of small tribes of naked illiterate savages eking out a 
meager existence in jungles and bush country, saved from 
timeless misery by the arrival of Western civilization. 

The strong interest in African history awakened by the 
liberation of African peoples from European rule since the sec- 
ond World War has resulted in the appearance of an extensive 
scholarly and popular literature that exposes the absurdity of 
this view of the African past. Although a few native African 
peoples have clung to what may fairly be called a prehistoric way 
of life, the great majority have been undergoing more or less 
continuous cultural evolution along the same lines as other races 
for thousands of years. 

Indigenous black African civilizations with town life, im- 
perial governments, agriculture, metal-working, and most of the 
other indices of advanced culture, flourished in several parts of 
the continent during Europe's Middle Ages. Process was espe- 
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ciully rapid hclwcijii iihoiii 1000 aiu] ' 500 ^ fO^' various rca- 
smis (including the duhililating c^TL^ct^; t)f the ^tlant'^ nlavo trade) 
/Mriua has dcvclDpccI more slowly tl^^^n Hiirppc i-^ recent cen- 
turies, but throughout most of the CH^i^Uan ^^^^ tH^ black popu- 
lations of Africu and the vvliite pcipul'^^tions no^^'^iern Europe 
were advancing at nuich the saiue i^ite anu jn rrl-^^h the same 
directions. 

In this chapter we kHuII review bo^^^ in ^ub-Sahar«n 
Afi iean hisinry h'oni antiquity to 194^^ At the cn^ the chap- 
lev Wi: list a rew hooks on the history Au^trala^-^ (Australia, 
New Zc[ilMnd, and the islands of the s^'^'^Hwc^^^,, P^icific). Aus- 
tralasia, too, had indigenous populatid'is wh^j^ the ^hitc man ar- 
rived, their numhers were signifieii^tly sn^^n^rj *heir cultures 
were less highly develujM and Utile i^^ knowri of th^^^ preniodern 
history. Australasian history remains phniqj.|j i chronicle of 
European coloni/iition. 

« Hovilh H, W,, Thu (^olclcn Tf^d^ of ^Wn [1958] 

(2nded., New York: Oxford U. P., 1 08, $!() 25; ^^UaXy paper- 
back, $2.25). ^rhis is a revised and e^^Pandecl vers!^^^ of Boviirs 
earlier hook, Caravans of tlw Old SaM^^i t^*^33], v^^^^tcn to show 
'1u)w the trans-Sahuran trade routes h^ti Wov^j^ ^je^ ^^f blood and 
culture hctwcLMi the peoples north and -"^outh Qf the desert," The 
new hook diflers ehictly in the relatively ^ur^^or att^^^^^on given to 
the impact of Irans-Saharan trade and Pt^litic^ peoples of 

North Africa. But in both versions ''^lic l^^j tp ^hich every 
thread in my story leads" is the Sudafi^not \\^^ pr^^^nt-day Su- 
danese republic, which occupies only i^^^ ^^tfcme e^^^terii part of 
the Sudan, hut a great liistoric region of black ^fric^^ ^hnt extends 
south of the Sahara from the Atlantic Omixx^ to t'-^ Nile basin 
and includes the tcrritctry of the now in^^^P^ntlcpt st^^-^S of Mauri- 
tania, Mali. Upper Volta. Niger, and Chnd. 

1 he author describes In colorful dotaij jhc f'^^ fall of 
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tlic nicdiuvnl Sudnncsc uinpirus uf (ihaiui, Mali, iind Sonyhni, the 
Moroccun cinpire of the Almuravid Bcrburs, and the trade in 
SudanoKu gold that hclputi to make such slates possible. The 
tranH'Saharan caravan ruutus euntinued tu iloiuish well into the 
ninetucnth ecntury, when they were finally replaced by rail trans- 
port and oceanic trade with the European cnlonial powers, 

Crowdcr, Michael, West Africa undtT Colonml Rule 
(Evanslon, IlL: Northwestern U, P., 1968. $!0,()()) Several 
years ago when Michael Crowder lectured on West African 
colonialisrii to onicerH of the Royal Sierra Leone Military Torcc, 
"the one British otTicer present . . . stood stiHly at attention during 
question-time and denuindcd that ! svithdraw what he considered 
my anti^British remarks; by contrast, the African oHicers lor the 
most part considered my criticisms of colonial rule very tame." 
Whether fierce or tame, Cruwder's bunk lends support to the 
argunicnt of many presentHlay Africans that the political seizure 
of their continent by European powers in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury did little for Africa that Africans were not qiiite capable of 
doing for themselves. In the French and British colonies of West 
Africa, to which this study is limited, Crowdcr contends that 
modernisation would have occurred without foreign rule; in some 
respects, modernization was powerfully impeded by the policies 
of the occupying puwers. We si A frica under Colonial Rule in- 
cludes a detailed history of the European annexations and a care- 
ful analysis of colonial administration in theory and practice, the 
colonial economy , and social change during the colonial period. 
Four concluding chapters study the beginnings of African na- 
tionalist politics to 1945, 

Davidson, Basil, Africa in History^ Themes and Oialines 
(New York; MaGmillan, 1969. $6.95; Collier paperback. 
$2.95), Journalist, traveler^ novelist, and popularizer of African 
studies, Basil Davidson has done more than any other living 
writer to introduce African history to the general reading public. 
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Although he is not a scholar by profession, hih scholarship is 
butter than that of many acatleniiclans; and his literary powers 
arc cxccptinnal. He is also a prominent representative of the 
niuvcniunt in African studies that seeks to dispel the popular 
image of black Africans as peoples without a history of their 
own, as passive beneiiciaries of the ''higher'' cultures of Egypt, 
Asia, and fuiropc. 

Africa in History sweeps from the Stone Age to the pres- 
ent in just over 300 pages. Its prp=Afriean bias is obvious, but 
never fanaticaL The author traces generally steady upward tie- 
velopmcnt for most of the indigenous population of the continent 
to the African '^Middle Ages'' in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, fnllovvcd by debilitating contact with movements in the 
outside world, and then rebirth In the second half of the twentieth 
century. At a somewhat more leisurely pace, much of tht; same 
ground is covered in Davidson's A History of West Africa to the 
Ninufeenth Century, with F\ Buah (Garden City, Dou- 
bleday, 1966, Anchor paperback, $1.95); and A History of 
Kust and Central Africa, to the Late Nineteenth Century, with 
J, E. Mhina (Garden City, N.Y,; Doubleday, 1969. Anchor 
paperback, $2,50), 

Davidson, Basil, The African Genius: An Introduction to 
Africm Cultiiral and Social History (Boston: Little, 1969, $7,95; 
paperback, $2.75). "This book,'' writes Basil Davidson, **is 
about a new synthesis of cultural patterns and values that has 
lately begun to emerge from the labour of many workers in sev- 
eral disciplines, and notably in social anthropology." In place of 
orthodox chronological history, Davidson sums up recent re- 
search on the '^social charters" and '^structures of belief' of 
traditional black African culture. He also studies the '^mechan- 
isms of change" that have modified and in some ways over- 
whelmed African culture during the past thousand years. 

Today, Davidson writes, Africa needs to be "modem- 
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izcd/' but even mom she needs new Htructnrcs of social life and 
belief that arc ''nourished by the vigour and resilience of native 
genius, by all the inheritance of self-rcRpect and mnnvnting con- 
udence that has carried these peoples through past ccnturicH of 
change and cultural expansion,'' The African Conius, as another 
African spcciaHst, Roland Oliver, comments, is ''the most serious 
and best integrated of all [Davidson's] books," No one interested 
in Africa can fail to learn from it, 

m Davidson, Basil, Black Mothen Tlw Years of the African 

Slave Trade (Boston: Little, 1961. $8.50; as The African Slave 
Tradoi Pre Colonial History, 1450-^1850, puperbaek, $2.45). 
Davidson's purpose in this book is to explain the nature of Afro- 
European relations in the four centuries before the European 
partition of the continent, with special attention to the slave trade. 
Some fifty million blacks were sold into slavery during this pe- 
riod, although niany of these unfortunates never reached thLir 
destinations alive, Davidson shows that for the most part this 
was a peaceful trade between Western slavers and the chiefs of 
native African coastal states, who moved quickly to seal off the 
interior of the continent and prevent any European encroach- 
ment on thcii uurces of supply. But he argues that the trade did 
Africa almost irreparable harm, by bolstering the rule of the most 
reactionary feudal elements in native African society, and by 
bringing stagnation and even decay to the African economy. It 
was a moral, social, political, and economic disaster from which 
the continent is only beginning to recover in our lime. For a more 
detailed and popularized treatment of the slave trade, see Daniel 
P. Mannix and Malcolm Cowley, Black Cargoes^ A History of 
the Atlantic Slave Trade, 1518-^1865 (New York: Viking, 1962, 
$6,50; Compass paperback, $1,85). 

m Davidson. Basil, The Lost Cities of Africa [1959] (rev, 

ed., Boston: Little, 1970, $8.50; paperback, $2.45). The Euro= 
pcan explorers of Africa in the nineteenth century had litUe re- 
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pect for the -'savages" they met there, but Africa was, after all, 
vast unexplored continent and no one could be quite sure what 
■ )st civilizations or fabulous ruins waited to be found in its hinter- 
' mds. The romantic imagination was stirred especially by the 
iscovery in 1869 in southern Rhodesia of Great Zimbabwe, a 
uined stone city with walls thirty feet high. In The Lost Cities oi 
frica, Basil Davidson attempts to reconstruct the history of 
Ireat Zimbabwe and the Bantu culture that flourished in south- 
istern Africa as early as the sixth century a.d. He also investi- 
' ites several other indigenous sub-Saharan cultures that became 
ibanized without European aid. Among his "lost cities" are 
'eroe, part of the ancient Kushite kingdom founded by Egyptian 
^ olonists in the Sudan; Timbuktu, a great market town and ccn- 
' r of Islamic learning in the Mali and Songhai empires of western 
frica; and such merchant cities of the southeastern coast as 
* ilwa and Mombasa. In effect, this is a general survey of the his- 
ry of sub-Saharan Africa. 

July, Robert W., A History of the African People (New 
ork: Scribner. 1970. $15.00; paperback, $5.95). This hand- 
'mely illustrated textbook of sub-Saharan African history pre- 
iits a clearly organized and well written account of the African 
oplc themselves, with minimal attention to the European in- 
-icnce. Part One, "Ancient Africa," traces the development of 
:ack Africa to the close of the eighteenth century. Part Two, 
vfodern Africa," follows it into the post-independence era. 

Moorehead, Alan, The White Nile (New York: Harper, 
>6I. $6.95; deluxe ed., $15.00). Here is the Africa of modern 
estern legend and romance. Moorehead does not miss a single 
lance: his pages are thickly populated with sadistic black chief- 
iins, groaning slaves, brilliant (but eccentric) white explorers, 
lafty Arab merchants, howling dervishes, cowardly Egyptians, 
and steel-nerved British generals. Speke reaches the source of the 
Nile, Stanley finds Livingstone, Kitcheu.T avenges Gordon. In 
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^ popular hi.ory of the f ^^^^i "l^rS t 
the White Nile, from the ^f^^^'^uoo.^.^A b 
,he British reconquest of the Sudan n ^ ^ ^^^^ 
clearly guilty of sensat.onahsm but u « 
based on the voluminous wrings o^ 

Their point of view ^^^^^^nJj. 1962. 
I See also Moorehead s The Blue mm i 
$15.00; Dell paperback. Sa60)_ ^, 
Oliver, Roland, and John D. Fagc. a , ^^^^ 

Africa [19621 (3rd ed., ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^mi 
S1.45). Although the first ^m^^ \, ^^„asslc" in 

more than ten years ago. it f^^^J^ j^e history 

the field, one of the first ^'^^^^ ^l^J^l interpre- 
of the whole continent ^' f ««f ^^^^^.^ sometimes 
,Uve insight is ^^^^^^^o.^^^^^^^^ 
defeated by the sheer ^^^^^^ ,j ^^e book is its failure 
Pe^aps ^^^l^^^^rtSves; disproportionate at= 
to focus on the African P=^P g Oliver and Page are 

tention is given ^^^^.^ooi. After the sixteenth 
not behind Europe in various 

^r^f^iln:i::;uer centuries that enabled them to resist the 

modern age for so long." r.nllasher mth Alice 

Robinson, RonaUl, f ^ 'f^" „,.."«tomi-. 
De„„,, AMca anO ''>«J'«°'7'J';„^,™.ri96l. Anchor pa- 

SI • int^Ha"- i" Mrica in ^-^1^^^^ 

s:raUr;ot^^^^^^^^^ 
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explains the commitment of European armed might to the parti- 
tion of Africa, By the time the partiUon actually touk place most 
segments of the British public had lost interest in African mat- 
ters, and It IS therefore to "the official mind" that scholars must 
look for "the main explanation of what happened." But even 
British officialdom was not originally bent on imperial conquest 
m Africa; its hand was forced, say Robinson and Gallagher by 
events in Africa itself, chiefly by the challenge of militant Afri- 
kaner nationalism in the southern part of the continent and by 
the threat to the Indian trade routes posed by the collapse of the 
Kliedivial regime in E^pt in 1882. When Britain and France 
assumed power in E^pt, to protect the Suez Canal, they set in 
motion the "scramble" that led in just a few years to European 
seizure of the whole continent. 



Grattan. C. HarUey, The Southwest Paciflci A Modern 
History (2 vols., Ann Arbor, Mich.: U. of Michigan, 1963 $7 50 
and $10.00). The Southwest Pacific of this imposing two^volume 
set by C. Hartley Grattan includes a continent, thousands of 
islands big and small, and a generous slice of the world's largest 
ocean: an area averaging six thousand mUes wide and long 
Because of its low population density and remoteness from the 
centers of civilization, the Southwest Pacific is often ignored by 
historians, but it does have a history, some of which deserves 
attention in any world history course. 

Grattan's first volume recounts the European reconnais- 
sance of the area in early modern times, the establishment of 
Australia and New Zealand as British colonies, the beginnings of 
Antarctic exploration, and the complex histoo' of the island 
groups of Polynesia, Melanesia, and Micronesia, visited for many 
years by Western seafarers and partitioned by Britain France 
Germany, and the United States in the nineteenth century The 
second volume begins with the federation of the six Australian 
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colonies into a single commonwealth in 1901 and follows its his= 
tory and that of New Zealancl, the islands, and Antarctic explora- 
tion to 1960. Grattan has something to say about black and 
brown native populations, but essentially this is "a story of how 
*the West' became established in the Southwest Pacific,'' a story 
of white explorers and settlers by an American who has devoted 
most of his life to Pacific studies. See also Douglas Pike, Aus- 
fralia: The Quiet Continent [1962] (2nd ed.. New York: Cam- 
bridge U. P., 1970. $12.50; paperback, $2.45). 

Moorehead, Alan, The Fatal Impact; An Account of the 
Invasion of the South Pacific (New York: Harper, 1966. $6.95). 
Captain James Cook (1728-1779) made three historic voyages 
to the South Pacific, which helped to open the islands, New Zea- 
land, and the eastern coast of Australia to white colonization. 
The white man brought to the South Pacific not only his culture 
but also ecological devastation that changed the whole face of 
Australasian life, both human and animaL Moorehead (Austral- 
ian born himself) describes the effects of this ^'fatal impact," be- 
ginning with a fascinating account of Cook's voyages. He devotes 
most of his attention to Tahiti, Australia, and the Antarctic re- 
gion. Like all his books, it makes easy reading. 
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eight 



Modern 
Europe, 
1789-1945 



Most of the disapeement about whether an age, a country, an 
idea, an artifact, an institution^ or a man deserves to be called 
"modern" would dissolve if scholars reached a working consensus 
on the meuning of modernity. The word itself has no substantive 
content. The Latin modernus comes from modo, ''just now." In 
this literal meaning, something is modern that Is happening **just 
now," something that belongs to "our" time. In the days of 
Moses, the Ten Commandments were modern. In the fourteenth 
century, knights in shining armor were modern. Today, one might 
argue that steam locomotives, dirigibles, and ice boxes are not 
modern. 

We shall examine in this chapter books in the history of 
Europe from the outbreak of the French Revolution to the end of 
the second World War. In my view, this is the beginning of the 
''modern" period in European history, the period in which Euro- 
pean civilization leaped forward to a level and kind of life wholly 
without precedent in world history. European civilization 
changed so fast that it also pulled segments of the traditional so- 
cieties of Asia, Africa, and the Americas into the **modern" age. 
In a few instances (such as the United States, Canada, Japan) 
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non-European countries have actually equaled or outstripped 
Europe in the degree of their "modernization," 

But we are talking now about a "modernity" that involves 
much more than the accident of happening in ''our" time. Just as 
the word ^'progress'* has come to mean 'Improvement" when it 
originally meant only "forward motion," so the word *'modern" 
has come to denote a particular kind of society, which arrived in 
western Europe a certain number of years ago, depending on 
one's reading of the events, and may ultimately give way to some 
other kind of society. 

I have already, in the introduction to Chapter FivCj iden- 
tifled what I think are the three major components of this new 
society: industrialization, democracy, and ^obalization. In other 
words, a modern society is one that has largely replaced human 
labor with machine labor, shifted the balance of power and wealth 
from kings and elites to the broad masses, and interacted with 
other societies to form an interdependent world community. Some- 
thing may properly be called modern if it belonp tOj and harmon- 
izes with, this new social order. The new order is also character- 
ized by secularism and individualism— it divorces church from 
state and assigns a higher priority to personal development than 
to the preservation of social discipline and routine. But the de- 
mand for religious and personal liberty often clashes with the 
needs of industrial democracy, and in a showdown between the 
two, liberty generally loses. Much as I would prefer to believe 
that secularism and individualism are indispensable ingredients 
of a modern social order, I am afraid that the facts of modern 
history do not support my wishes. 

It should also go without saying that Europe did not be- 
come modern on July 14, 1789, or at any other precise point In 
time. No European country, for that matter, is entirely modern 
even today. The revolution of modernity, of global industrial de- 
mocracy, still goes on, and is still far from complete. The indus- 
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trial thrust of the revolution began in late eighteenth-century 
England; the democratic thrust begaii in late eighteenth-centuiy 
France; and globalization began near the close of Uie nineteenth 
century when the Western impact on Russia, Asia, and Africa 
resulted in the rapid decline and fall of their traditiond ioclal 
orders. But every country retains powerful elements of its tradi= 
tional life. The machine has not yet completely abdished physical 
toil. Old and new **power elites" hinder the advance of democ- 
racy. Globalization is frustrated by the persistence of provincial 
loyalties. Modernity is an expensive and sometimes lethal luxury. 
At the same time, the headlong pace of change since 1789 makes 
one doubt that anything, except a thermonuclear holocaust or the 
exhaustion of nature herself, can halt its progress. 

Ashton, T. S., The Induitrial Revolutioni 1760-1 830 
(New York: Oxford U. P„ 1948. Paperback, $1.25). You may 
quarrel about whether it was an "industrial" revolution, or a 
'^revolution'* at all, whether the conventional dates of 1760^1830 
really apply, and whether it was the first such revolution, or one 
of a series in world history, but the fact remains Uiat something 
happened in the economic history of Great Britain between the 
middle of the eighteenth and the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
turies that turned the world upside down. This brief book by an 
economic historian explains how and why such a revolution took 
place. Among the causative forces were the propess of agrieul- 
ture, an accumulation of capital ripe for investment, a rising labor 
supply, the presence in eighteenth-century society of energetic 
entrepreneurs free to try their luck, and a mental climate that 
encouraged technolo^cal innovation. On the whole, Ashton 
thinks, the Industrial Revolution immediately benefited rich and 
poor alike. The standard of living went up, and a population al- 
ready soaring before the revolution began was adequately fed, 
while next door the people of industrially undeveloped Ireland 
starved or fled abroad, 
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Barzun, Jacques, Classic, RomandG and Modem [1943] 
(rev. ed., Boston: Little, 1961. $5,95; Anchor paperback, 
$1.45). Originally entitled Romanticism and the Modern Ego, 
this little book sums up Barzun*s thou^ts about the place of 
romanticism in modern cultural history. Barzun sees romanticism 
as a liberating, popular, and creative force in early nineteenth- 
century life. The French Revolution and Napoleon, along with 
the savage self-criticism of the Enlightenment by iti own philos- 
ophers, had swept away the classical culture of aristocratic 
Europe. The romantics sought "to create a new world on the 
ruins of the old . . . in the knowledge that man is both creative and 
limited, a doer and a sufferer, infinite in spirit and finite in action." 
Barzun is also the author of Darwin^ Marx, Wagneri Critique of 
a Heritage [1941] (2nd ed.. Garden City, Doubleday, 
1958. Anchor paperback, $1,95), which attacks all three men as 
subverters of romanticism, who sought to replace its liberal ideals 
with a soulless animal determinism. 

Baumer, Franklin L., Religion and the Rise of Scepdclstn 
(New York: Harcourt, 1960. Harbinger paperback, $2.45). 
From the perspective of intellectual history, the hallmark of 
'-modernity" is the abandonment of religious faith by most of the 
thinking people in our society, a desertion much more obvious in 
the European context than in the American. Belief has been 
replaced by a corrosive scepticism that not only denies the old 
creeds but attacks the possibility of faith itself. The rise and 
hardening of this ''sceptical tradition" into a new orthodoxy is the 
subject of a deeply impressive book by the Yale intellectual his- 
torian Franklin L. Baumer. Most of it is devoted to unbelief (and 
the agonized search for new faith) in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, but Baumer also delves into the origins of scepticism in 
the thought of the Renaissance, the Scientific Revolution, and the 
Enlightenment, Voltaire and Hume, Comte and Mill, Nietzsche 
and Freud are all here, together with scores of other modern 
minds, including such relatively smaller fry as Aldous Huxley, 
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E. M. Joad, and Arthur Koestler, whose books have much to 
tell us about the spiritual temper of our time. 

Berlin, Sir Isaiah, Kari Marxs His Life and Environment 
[1939] (3rd ed., New York: Oxford, 1963. Galaxy paperback, 
$1.95). Even those who find Marxism repellent can hardly 
deny that it has been one of the two or three most influential so- 
cial philosophies of the last hundred years, Berlin's short biog- 
raphy of Marx is crisp, authoritative, and brilliantly written. He 
puts his deep knowledge of political theory to good use in analyz- 
ing the sources of Marx^s world-view and in explaining what 
Marx himself taught. A lively history of both Marxist and non- 
Marxist socialism is Edmund Wilson's To the Finland Station 
[1940] (rev, ed„ New York: Farrar, 1972. $15,00; Anchor 
paperback, $2.95). 

Brinton, Crane, The Anatomy of Revolution [1938] 
(New York: Random. Vintage paperback, $1.95), Brinton sup- 
plies in this popular book a comparative study of one type of 
modern political revolution, the revolution that promises libera- 
tion from tyranny in the name of freedom and equality. His four 
examples of democratic revolutions are the English of the 1640's 
and 1650's, the American of the 1770's and 1780^s, the French 
of the 1780's and 1790's, and the Russian of 1917-24, "When all 
necessary concessions are made to those who insist that events in 
history are unique, it remains true that the four revolutions we 
have studied do display some striking uniformities.'* 

Bullock, Alan, Hitleri A Study in Tyranny [1953] (rev. 
ed.. New York: Harper, 1964. $10.00; Torchbooks paperback, 
$4 75; abridged ed.. Perennial paperback, $1,50), Adolf Hitler 
may have been the worst man who ever lived. But one does not 
earn such a distinction easily, and understanding the man who 
earned it is a formidable task. The best political biography of 
HiUer is Alan Bull«:k*s, Because of the central position of 
Hitler in the history of the National Socialist party and, after 
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1933, of National STCialist Germaiiy, this book doubles as a 
history of the Third Reich. BuUock does not sell Hitler short. By 
at least 1938 "he exercised arbitrary rule over Germany to a 
degree rarely, if ever, equalled In a modern industrialized Stite." 
At the same time, he won an empire comparable to Napoleon's, 
Only in a country as strong as Germany could Hitler have gone 
so far, but he alone "provided the indispensable leadership, the 
flair for grasping opportunities, the boldness in using them. ... It 
took the combined efforts of the three most powerful nations in 
the world to break his hold on Europe/' This is not the last word 
on Hitler, or the Third Reich, but Bullock has done his Job with 
thoroughness, accuracy, and perception. Further light is shed in 
David Schoenbaum, Hitler's Social Revolutioni Class and Status 
in Nazi Germany, 1933-1939 (Garden City, Doubleday, 
1966. Anchor paperback, $1.95), and Richard Grunberger, 
The Twelve- Year Reichi A Social History of Nazi Germany 
(New York: Holt, 197L $10.00; Ballantine paperback, $1.95). 
Of less value is William L. Shircr's best-seller, The Rise and Fall 
of the Third Reich (New York: Sitnon, I960. $12.50; Crest 
paperback, $1.95). 

Collier, Richard, Duce! A Biography of Benito Mussolini 
(New York: Viking, 1971. $I2J0; Popular Library paperback, 
$!,25). Insecure, bumptious, and vacillating, Mussolini bobbed 
to the top of Italian politics through a mixture of shrewd oppor- 
tunism and acting ability. He then led his country into a disas- 
trous alliance with Nazi Germany that ruined him and very nearly 
ruined ftaly. Like most biographies of Mussolini, DLwef is more a 
work of journalism than of history. It is flashy, entertaining, and 
extensively researched. Collier and his many assistants reportedly 
traveled 200,000 miles to gather their materials, and interviewed 
hundreds of people who lived through the Fascist epoch. The 
Mussolini v. !io comes to view in their work was a far cry from the 
Great Man he impersonated. 
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Deutscher, Isaac. Stalini A Political Bi^grap^ [1948] 
(2nd ed., New York: Oxford, 1967. $13 50; Gy^xy P^rback, 
$3.95). No one is ever likely to succeed Waking a ^anioroui 
or romantic figure of Joseph V, Stalin, the late jgaa^^ ^eutscher 
was not atwut to try. A former ComitJUnist, ^p^ji Poland, 
Deuticher was one of the wisest students ^f Sovjgt hW^^fy ^he 
Western world, but he admired Leon Tr^^^ky tog pr^f^undly to 
be able to treat Stalin with anything Hk^ ^^rinth. Tt^^ secret of 
Stalin*s astonishing rise to power in Sc?viet Hussiap ^eutscher 
contends^ was his mastery of the details of party m^^^g^fnent. 
"Like none of his colleagues, he was jiTimerse^ in party's 
daily drudgery and in all its kitchen caW^*'* Once i^^talled in 
power, he guided the Soviet nation throuSh its secofld Solshevik 
revolution, the forced industrialization ari^ Collectivi^^^^on of the 
post- 1929 era. Later, he led Russia to victory \^Qt\d \Var Tv^ro 
over the legions of international fascisni. But throufri'^^tj he re- 
mained a mediocre man, of limited int^Higencg^ wi^^^^ut ideas 
of his own, a party hack armed with total po^gr, never 
swerved from using it, heedless of the cc?^ts. Despite strongly 
anti-Stalin bias, this remains an impoft^nt styjy the dic- 
tator's rise to power, Deutscher has also wittej^ ^ th^^^'^-volume 
biography of^^his hero Trotsky; see especially ^j^g ^fi^ volume. 
The Prophet Armedi Trotsky, I879-192[ (Nevy Yo*''^^ Oxford, 
1954. $10.95; Vintage paperback, $245)- 

Eyck, Erich, Bismarck and the fifcnnan gmpi^^ [1941^ 
44] (abridged ed.. New York: MacniUlai^^ l9So^ No^^^n paper- 
back, $L95), A political refugee from the Third B^-^h, Erich 
Eyck sought in his studies of Bismarck ^o^e l^'lleteenth- 
century sources for the weakness of Oef^^&h Hberali^^' Admit- 
ting that the results of Bismarck's action^ ^ere ^^^lor^ f^Meach- 
ing than those of any other statesman of his tij^^^ " W^k never- 
theless saw Bismarck as the agent of a di^^^troug traii^^^fmation 
**of the spirit and mentality of the Germain People/' t*^^ ruthless 
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metfiods he employed to unify and rule Germany left the German 
people ill prepared to govern themselves or behave responsibly 
in the world community after his departure from public life. 
"Under Bismarck*s leadership the German nation had beCQme 
united, strong, and powerful. But the sense of freedom and in- 
dividual independence, of justice and humanity, had been la- 
mentably weakened by the politics of power and of material 
Interest and by the personal regime which the Iron Chancellor 
had imposed upon his counttymen." 

Falls, Cyril, The Great Wan 1914-1918 (New York: 
Putnam, 1959. Capricorn paperback, $3.25). Cyril Falls fou^t 
in the first World War, on the British side, and spent most of the 
rest of his life studying its history. He wrote this book not only 
to provide an accurate account of what happened but also to 
"show what the war had meant to my generation ... to com- 
memorate the spirit in which these men served and fought." 

For all the killing and suffering caused by the war, it was 
not in Falls's judgment a cynical affair. The soldiers of every 
army fought bravely^ patriotically, widi purity of motive and little 
cruelty. Nor can he accept the familiar postwar *'myth" that "the 
military art stood still.'' On the contrary, '*most of the belligerents 
. . . threw up leaders notable for skill and character'' and numer- 
ous technical innovations made a difference in the fighting. This 
anti-debunking approach is bound to irritate some of his readers, 
but one thing is certain. The Great War is great military history. 
It covers all the fronts, on the land, in the sea, and in the air, and 
it is beautifully written. Also, do not miss Barbara Tuchman's 
• Pulitzer prizewinner, The Guns of August (New York: Macmil- 
Ian, 1962. $8,95; Dell paperback, $1.25), an absorbing account 
of the decisive opening weeks of war in 1914. 

Greene, John C, The Death of Adam^ Evolution and Its 
Irnpact on Western Thought (Ames, Iowa: Iowa State U. P., 
1959. Paperback, $2,95) . This is a careful study of the origins of 
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evolutionary thought in the history of science from the late 
seventeenth century to the middle of the nineteenth. Although 
Charles Darwin deserves credit for the theory of evolution by 
natural selection, Greene shows that he could not have developed 
it without the earlier speculation and research of men such as 
Robert Hooke, the comte de Buffon, James Hutton, Charlea 
Lyell, Jean de Lamarck— and his own grandfather Erasmus 
Darwin. See also Loren C. Elseley, Darwin's Centurys Evolution 
and the Men Who Discovered It (Garden City^ N.Y,: Double- 
day, 1958. Anchor paperback, $2,50), and Gertrude HimmeU 
farb, Darwin and the Darwinian Revolution (Garden City, 
Doubleday, 1959. Norton paperback, $2,95). 

Harcave, Sidney, Years of the Golden Cockereh The 
Last Romanov Tsars, ] 8 14^19 17 (New York: Macmillan, 
1968. $12.50), Harcave borrows his title from Pr.shkin's fable 
about a ruthless tsar whose kingdom is guarded by the magic 
of a golden cockerel. In the end^ the bird pecks his ungrateful 
master to death. Russia under the last Romnnovs, Harcave sug- 
gests, was a land not unlike that of the poet's tale. Although the 
collapse of Romanov Russia cannot be blamed on her tsars alone, 
their deeds counted for something, "Their freedom was limited, 
and, as the years passed, it narrowed. Yet the manner in which 
they exercised it^ their motivations, their intentions were factors 
in determining the fate of the dynasty and the monarchy/* Re- 
grettably for the Russia they sought to preserve, they lived too 
much in the shadow of the past. Despite good intentions, each of 
the last five tsars "led the dynasty a step closer to its disintegra- 
tion , . . by adherence to unrealistic principles and a too meager, 
too belated sharing of power.'' 

Hayes, Carlton J, H,, A Goneration of Materlalisttii 
I87I-/900 (Mew York: Harper, I94I. $7.95; Torchbooks pa- 
perback, $3.25). Carlton Hayes was primarily an intellectual his- 
torian, the author of pioneering studies of nineteenth-century na- 
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tlonalism. Here he furnishes a general interpretation of the last 
three decades of the nineteenth century in Europe, He sees them 
as the "climax of the Enlightenment** with its cults of science 
and progress, but also as a period of growing faith in warfare as a 
legitimate instrument of state policy. Although the "generation of 
materialism'' was singularly free of warfare among the Great 
Powers, it also witnessed a powerful resurgence of economic na- 
tionalism and national imperialism. The long peace did not create 
habits of peace, 

A Generation of Materialism is part of The Rise of Mod- 
ern Europe series. You may also wish to read the next volume 
in the series, recently published, which continues Hayes's story 
to the outbreak of war in 1914: Oron J. Hale's The Great Illu- 
sioni 1900-^1914 (New York: Harper, 197L $8,95; Torchbooks 
paperback j S3.25). 

Hibbert, Christopher, Garibaldi and His Enemiesi The 
Clash of Arms ami Personalities in the Making of Itaiy (Boston: 
Little, 1966. $7.50; Plume paperback, $3.95). The warm, ro- 
mantic figure of Giuseppe Garibaldi is no longer well known 
outside Italy, but his part in the unification of Italy was crucmL 
Hibbert has given us a fast-moving sympathetic account of his 
life that unites accuracy of detail with the fluency of historical 
fiction. Garibaldi, as Hibbert points out, "was not a clever man. 
He was more inclined to be ruled by instinct than by reasoning. 
He saw problems starkly without gradations of emphasis. But this 
very lack of chiaroscuro in his vision, this certainty unclouded 
by doubt, had always been the main source of his power and of 
his influence." 

Hobsbawm, J,, The Age of Revolution: 1789-^1848 
(Cleveland: World, 1962. Reprinted by New York: Praegcr, 
$10.00; Mentor paperback, $L50). Hobsbawm, a young Marx- 
ist historian at the University of London, gives us an interpreta- 
tive study of the ''dual revolution" (in industry and politics) of 
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the years innu tn IH4fL ^Mliu /greatest tiaiisforniation in 

hunmii history JsuH-tiie mmio tiRiuswhcn men invcnte<j agricul'- 
turc and nietullurgy, -vratng, thu and the state;' In the long 
niih this iransfDrrnatinn has crcatcHl the niutlcrn world. In its 
inimcdiatu inipiict, it praducud th^ triumph of capltaliHt industry 
and niiddlu-ckiss liberal society, which utcurred first in Biilain 
and France ami soori spread to other parts of the globe /Tlie lir^t 
part of Mobsbawm's book follows the main duveUiprncnts in the 
dual revolution, the second part Hketchos the kind of soelety it 
fostered, Ilobsbawrn ranges widely througli such lopicH us ugri- 
culture, parvenu careerism, the labDring pocr, ideology, the arts, 
and sciuueL:. His wriUng is crisp, his in^ifas are fru^h, and he 
avoids the tedious hectoring and sloganeering that loo often Npoil 
Marxist histnriograpliy- 

liiighes, H. Stuart, C^mteiiiporary Kuropci A History 
1 1961 1 (3rd ed., Englcwood CiifTs, NJ.: Prentice, 1971. 
$1().95). Of the many texlboaks of twnticth-ccntury European 
history, this one by the Harvard iotelluuluai historiun 11. Stuart 
Hughes clenrly leads the pack, ft refuses to get bogged dov^n, as 
do niosl of the otliers, in dctaiied chronicling of the political his- 
tory of thirty European eouatrics- Instead, ii elects the more 
ditlicuit strategy of trying to identify pnttcrns of development 
spanning several countries or the continent as a ^hoie. Not that 
fuirrative history is entirely abandoned. Where it k most needed, 
to trace the course of the world wars, the mmm Revdution, or 
the rise of faHcisni in Italy and Germany, Hughes RUpplies it. But 
most of his book is intcrpruiativc lustory at its best. Of special 
value are the ehaptcrs on ^^Technology and Society," 'The Cul- 
ture of the 1920's/' and ^'European Civilization in Crisis/' 

Jackson. GabricU The Spanish Repiibllc and the Civil 
War, 1931-1939 (Priiiceton: Princeton U. P., 1965. $15,00; 
paperback, $3,45). Thu Spanish Civil War of 1936-^39 has at- 
tracted novelists, journalists, painters, film-makers, and hlstor- 
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iiiiiun{;r^iit niiiT) bcrsH, It Wa^in ^mg^Kly of a\)\c proportional, C0Ht= 
m^inm^ thanlvdla inili ion lives/rht intcxvcntlcn of Italy, Gcr- 
inflfif „ Ut^^^i^"^! urf voluntug is f rom «tticr countries converted it 
into alincP^t luIt^h^ mh carsal of ik second Work! Wur. But 
tibovc all liwma^nQ^mt in Spa iilsF^ history * a right-wing rcvolu- 
tiaii uguir^^t the Jfi^niocratic republic cstabli^ted in Spain iii 1 93 U 

Iftihm&^^tuM hisCory of Spain in the i930's by an 
A mTncaftstudcnttof botli lacclieva! iindmodeTn Spanish history, 
w^gu ill tic kind cif pLTspcclivetliat amy Dttempt to understand 
the Spanish Civir V^ir requ ires' Jafeon sties the period of tJie 
R.q)utalie ml Civil Wiir ^is' 'a great buratof encro niotiyated 
bypri-iniirily Mm listicca iisc^^/' ^alli ^^8 totnind si milar explosions 
in the e£'% lijs tory of Sp^iiri-^th e iiiedicml rccoiiquc^t and 
M^?iiinM|iuiaiofM«orisli /Antfiilusiii. ihc ChriHti^mimtion of A mer- 
le ^i, tint! \0K\a rshij (>f the Cpuiitcr^psforin::itio3i, the fierce re^i^t^ 
unm mmismd ug[iiiiist Hapakoj] \n 1808, Ea|cr to bring back- 
ward Spa^Mnto eliu iiioderm Euiop-an WaHd, the leaders of the 
R^^puhlic Irir d tcrt clf> too m^ich , tt^^ fa^t. But the failure of the 
Republic luiiitlie coninig at the Civil Wair, Jacksoii contends, 
were mm incvitnb K nor do they prc^ve tlmt SpaniardB are incapa- 
hU oPpo-litical Ammiuy^ Aiiotli^r exccHmt book, livelier in 
stjfie, ahh «ugJi les^^ Li^lcqi^iatc? in schdarship and grasp of Spanish 
lustor^J^Hugh Tlioma 'Tlie Sp^nlsti Civil ^ar (New York: 
H iirper, J 961 .St 24Cl;C£jbplionpiifCrtocli,$3.^ 

I iforv, Murcncc, T^t lofi:g Fme^ Aji Interpretation of 
th^Om^iT'^u?f \Var\dWaf I [19 65] (2rici cd., Philadelphia: Lip= 
piiicpt:t, f97i, S4.5C; paperback, $2,4S>. Lafore assigns the 
greatest sJ^ireof fesponsibility for clie "War of 1914 to the long- 
.stemdi iig qiiarre] teets^t^erm AiJ^triii-H ungtiry and Serbia. Ha writes 
a <lea r ni^tl cclor ttil liistory of the origjiis of the Austro-Scrbian 
Gc?nflict, tr^ci mg i r back through the evcfits cf lialf a century to its 
sources ir^theniulti-jiiiticDna3 coiiipCTtioi of tlie Habsburg mon- 
archy^^ wHch rcriilcrcd it fatally vmjlnerublc to the intrigues of 



Surbiiin iiationulism . 'I'his vvas one; problcin that, v^m ^Nicithcr 
ncgntiiibic nor ruprcjssibk*^ tluring tlic internnlinnal mm of tho 
sumniijr of 1914. A whore library of bookn has been widen 
ahoLil thu origins of the fiol Worli} Wnr, but ihis to my mind is thu 
best. Rcpmsentalivc; axccrpts from the hiHtDriogrupliicd dcbatu 
on tfiu wafs origins iirc available in D^^ight Uu, cU., Tlie Oiit^ 
break of thu First Worii! V¥iiri or Whcu Wcis ncSpomible? 
\\95^\ (3rd ccL, Boston: Heath, 1970. Piipi^fbuck, $245). 

Ufcbvrc, Georges, The Fn^nch Revolution fl930| (2 
vols.. New York: Calunibiii UP, 1962^64, $12.00 aiid$ lO.OO; 
paperbiick, $345 cuch). In VrimcQ, the history of th« French 
Ru^vcilutinn is a mnjnr scliolarly indiisfry, vvitli its own joMrnnh, 
Houiuties, and iinivcrHity cbairs. Here n fornicr hoklor of tbe chair 
in the history of the Rcvnliition at the Sorbonnc mm^ up his life's 
work. UkbvvQ strongly synipathizccl ^ith Ibc ainis of the morn 
rndical Icadcrn of the Revolution. As u ^ocinlistjiejoolccd cn tbc 
rhcrniidorean ruaQtion of 1794 witli candid disapproval. But his 
treatment of the v^hoh ruvnlnrlnnnry dccndc to 1709 is geiiurdlv 
riiir-minded, anU w^ccun bu grateful to the tranHlators for making 
this Ifiiportant Inmk available in Erigjuh, A shorkf and sonic- 
ihw^ hvelicrstudy of thcsamu years k Crane Brinton^^ A Decade 
oi Kevolurlonr (Nqw Yort: Harper, 1934. S7. 95; 

Torehbuciks paperback, $2.45), 

Levi, Albert Wiilium, PliMcKsciphy and tile Modern VIoM 
(lllooniington, Indr. fndiama \}A\, 1959. Paperback, $5,45), 
l.evi has written n sophislicatcd history nnd critique of the mairi 
currents of twentieth ^century Western thought. The acadumic 
philosophers i;xaniiricd incf ude 13crgsOn, Dc^ey, Ru^h^II, Caj-nap, 
Jaspers, Sartre, Moor^, Wittpiistein, arid Whitehead. There arc 
also chapters on historieal thougit (Spcnglerand Toyxibcc), psy= 
chouiuilysis (F^reud and his followers), political and economic 
thought (Lenin and Veblen), and the resolution in phyMcs CEin- 
stem and Planck). In addition, Levi provides two stirnuliuing 
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introcluctory essays on ''frngniCTitalioir' and tliu connict bulwecn 
"niticinalily and irrationnliiy'' m problems in modern tlioiight, 
viowed in historical pcispccUvc. 'The Inlallectuai crisis of the 
incid£jrn world/' he notes, "is the heritage of thu iiniusolvcd con- 
llicts of the ulghtucnth and ninetcunth centuries/' His book is 
thy best guide avaihdjic tq the intullcclual Iiintory of tsvcnticth- 
century Fiurope. 

m Markham, Felix, Niipoleon ( New York: New Ainericanj 

i9fi4. Paperback. $1.25), There hiivc been relatively fw bi^ 
ogTuphies in Hnglish of the cniperor froni CorHica, He was a curi- 
ous nil xt II re of enlightened reiornier, upstart militnry dietatoTj 
und would-be builder of u new Rumnn empire. Even if he had 
succeedud in conquering Europe, Markham doubts that his em- 
pire ^ L'ould have lasted more thnn a few years." But for the his- 
tory of France, Napoleon's career v^as decisive, "The legal, ad- 
minii^trative and social institutions which lie stainpcd on France, 
;^tiil nmlleable from the fiery furnace of the Revolution, remain 
the lasting monument to his genius/' This is a compact history of 
Napoleon and his times, sensible nnci well written^ with a hand- 
mim eullection of paintings imUcyrtoons of the Napoleonic era, 

9 For a still briefer account, see Herbert Butterfield, Napoleon 
[1939] (Collier paperback, $0-95), A first-rate history of Na- 
poleonic Europe is OeofTriiy Briiun, Europe and the French Im- 
jieriumi I799-J8J4 [1938] (2nd ed,. New York: Harper, 1957. 
$7,95; Torchbooks paperback, $2.25 ). 

«l Moorehead, Alan, The RuJi§iiiii Rcvcilution (New York: 

Harpur, 1958. $7.95. Percnninl paperback, S0.95). Based in 
pari on research in the see ret circ hives of the German Foreign 
Ortiec, this widely read history of the Russian Revolution argues; 
that ^'the Germans played an important role in bringing Leniii 
cind the Bolsheviks to powcr^'' About half of it is devoted to the 
dramatic events of 191 7-1 the rest to the backgrounds of the 
He volution in earlier Russiiin history. Moore head's prose is 
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uluirgcd willi vitiility, aiid tliin is good popiilnr history, but for 
\nK)ro H<:Iujkirly accounts, conHiilt K, V, l>nniuls, Ocfobt'n. 
rfic llolsfwylk Rvvdutian of 1917 (NmVork: Si:ribntcr, 1967. 
Piiptfibauk, S3 ,45). and thy dutnilrd ruimitive in H. Oirr, The 
lluliiliovlk Rtvdulioii, 1917-1923 (3 vols., Nw Vork: Mucmil- 
Ian, 1950-53, $7.50 each; 3 vols., Pt:npin pupcsrback, $2.25, 
$2.45, and S2.45). 

Morii/^e, Charles, The Tritiinpli tlie Mldclle Classesi A 
Sieuly f>j Kftnjpcm Values in the Nimble mth Ctrntury |I957] 
(Clu^cinnd: V/orld, 1967, Anchor paperback, $2.95). *Thc year 
19(K) was a wcjiidcrful ohlv when nuin w^to proiid (□ be middle- 
ulasH, ami \r he t::uropeunH. 4 lie faty of t lie wlioic world was de- 
ckled aroiiiul grcun haizLScavurcd tables in Lcndaii, l^aris or 
11. - . • So much pomT hud never before been conceriirated in 
u) fe w Imiids within so small an uruy of tlie globe. It %va.s the age 
of iriinnphdfthc Riirapcaii middle classes. This book sets out to 
explain haw thiH power was built up.^' 

Sd begins Charles Munizu's hikIuI und cgDiiDinic history 
of niiietee nth-cuntury EZurope, A few piir^igraphs later he lets the 
catoiil of the bug, ''The middle classes of niiieteenth-ccnlury Eih 
rope conq uercd the world not because tliey were middle class or 
IZuropean, but beeau^c they were more ciip^iblc than their prede- 
cessors, or than leaders in other parts of th^ worlds of exploiiing 
the tvchnieaJ v^'eapons put into men's hands by the progitss of 
JicierKu." Ei>uri;cois Europe's monopoly of science, pure and ap- 
plied . did not last long. By the end of the nineteenth century, the 
UnitL:'d St4ites and Russia had already begun to challenge her 
world leadenhip, Asia was soon t£> fallow. But while it lasiedj 
ibe ascendancy of bourgeois Europe was something to behold. 
The old courtly saciety founded on privilege disappeared forever, 
jind nothing eould be the same again . This m a lucid study of how 
scit^nce* iiidustrial and polilical revolution, the rise of the niiddle 
dtisH. and the new' imperialism of ainetecnth-eciilury Europe 
workt'd together to niake the modern world. 
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Pnliiier, H, U M "1 lie A\^e of flic? DKiiiocriiiic Revciliiliuin A 

Pifliikul niMory uf liinrpt^ and Arnvrica. i760-fHfJO (2 voIh,, 
Frincutuu: Princeton IJ. P., 1959-64. $13J0 each; paperback, 
m $2.95 each. Abrid^'Cii nrul revised us The Work) «)f the French 
Revoiiitimi, Nuw York; Harper, I97I. $8.50; Turchbnaks pa- 
purbuck, $2.95), R, R. Palnicr Hug^^ests ihut tlu) icvoluLioim of 
the last third at ihu elghtecntii ccnlury in EuropQ and Aincricn 
constituled a single IranH^Atlantic revolution. It was a "'demo- 
cnitic rc'volutionj'' an assault on thu power of aristocracies and 
the institutions thruugli which liristocracieH sought to control the 
sociopolitical order. The American Revolution 'was one e^cprcs- 
sion of this lurgcr laovenient; Pulmcr mm the struggle in Atncriea 
ah uiucii mure than a war for national independence. The Ureneh 
Re viilntiun was another^ expressian. But one can also sec the dem- 
ucratic revulatiun at work iii the birth of a new ruclicalism in 
Briiiiin, and its campaign to reform Parlianienl; and inant^estab- 
lishment political nioveinents that erupted even before 1789 in 
the LoM^lunds, Geneva, ftaly* and elsewhere, Palincr's tiot voN 
unie, eiUitled TJw Lliallcn^iv, studies the period froni 1760 to 
1792. In the second volume. The Sini,qgle> he ofTcrs an interpreta- 
tive synthesis of the international deriiDCratic revolution of the 
179CVs, when radical hopes for u new France came to fulfillment 
and similar hopes blazed in ainiost every country inEunipe. Dc= 
niocracy suffered many Retbacks in the years that followed, but 
^'all revolutions since 18U() . . , have learned from the eighteenth- 
cer)iury Revolution of Western Civilization. They liuve been in- 
spi/vd by its suecesses, echoed its ideals, used its methods." 

Palmer, R. R„ and Joel Colton, A History of the Modern 
World [1950] (4th ed.. New York; Knopf, 1971. SI h95). This 
is one of the niost successful college textbooks in publishing his- 
tory. Its success is well carnecL Although it weaves in material on 
the Anierieas, Asia, and Africa, and opejis wiUi several chapters 
on the Middle Ages and the early modern centuries, it remains 
primarily a history of nnocleru nuropc, stressing the development 
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of Kui tipuun civili/nliun as a wliolu. l-olitics Urnn the qow of con- 
ctMii, (nil lliuru is nlso iH^ncroiis uovcrngu of si^chil, cconuniic, and 
riilnnnl hisU)ry. Ikst of all, f think, arc the book's succinct, pm- 
vocniivc gcnej^nli/anons, which never runch i\\Q '*coHiiiic'' level, 
lull dn liclp tlic studciit gniii n cleiiicr Lnu_lcrst;ifHiin[f nf (lie major 
trciuls in nuidcrn luirojieun inui wurkl history. 

I'iiisoii, Kdppcl S., MfMlcriif iuriiiiiiij^ Its II isfory und C/V- 
iliuitum 1 1954 j (2ndcd.. Ne\v Yt>rk : Micniillun, 1966. $ 10.95) . 
Pinsturs liisiory oi (icrMKiny since tliu iM^cncIt Revolution ls nn 
cxcuptionidly line cnllugc textbook. RuaLjcrs will find it vnluatalc, 
i\\'H)VM for its ticatrneiu of cefjiioniic nnd ciilfural history, A 
linn! cliaptcr covers the Acienaiiur era, See also liujo Hulborn's 
A i}{ Mi^^^m ikmuivsi I ^1 ~l-J'IS(Hi:v^' Vi]i"k: Knopf, 

$10.51)). 

K(jbeMsi>ii, l^riNcdhL Huvoliilic^ii?^ or A Social Ifis- 

ti^rv (Prinucton: l^riiiceltMi U.P,, 1^)52. $1 1 .00; papurbnck, 
"No one," writes Priscilhi Robertson, ''has ever mini- 
liered tlie revolutions vvliich broke out in Hurope in 1 848, Count- 
those in ihu ^.nu!ll Cjerniaii sliites, the Itidiaii slates, unci the 
prov iriees of the Aiisirian Empire, there iiius^ have bcun over 
lifty." She linnis her study to just a few. T\\o big one in Frnnce 
earns livu ehapters, the re vo hit ions iii Gernuir),)/ three, with ten 
nKire elinpters tor V ienna, Ifungury, Ndihm, Rome, and Venice. 
Yet nil these revolulions seemed to achieve nothing. They 
arouseid puthological fears of nuiss violence In the propertied 
elasses niiLi h.-d to fi'atricida.l conllict betsvcen the two revolution-^ 
ary classes: the hourizeoisie and the workers. ''Out of 1848 and 
its struggles ru) inipoi'tant new fruedorii was wrested. . , . After 
lH4SclaNses and nations played power politiCH, each unashanicd 
to get wiiat it eould each for itself with very little thought for the 
eoninion welfare of soeicty/' The last bitter harvest of the failure 
of lihcral deniocraey was reaped in the twentieth eentury, when 
luirope resorted to total wars and total states in a desperate effort 
to solve the problems left unsolved in 1B48, 
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Stavrintius, L, S., lie Halk^mN since! I4S3 (New York: 
Molt, 195H. $15,75). As n gnukmk student, f began my work in 
t\]C field nf Bnlkan history, iiml moti dcscrlud it far greener pas= 
turcs, One ruuscin for niy tlusertioRi in probably that L, S. Stavri= 
unoN had not yen published The iktlkiins sificc t4SJ. At the time, 
no conipreherisive survey of Balkun his lory in Bnghsh was avail- 
able, except for a sadly ould^itctl volunie by Ferdinand Sehevill. 
lliu Balkans are a faseinnting and beautiful eorner of Europe, 
but th_ey ineliulc so many countries wd languages so little known 
to most Americans that we ncipd all the hulp we can get in under" 
standing theiii. Stovriaiios, in this Uyfinitive general history, stud- 
ies the ptMioci of ^ )ll(>n)a!i 'f'uil;ish ruk% ihe great age of Balkari 
revolutlt^nary naiinnalisni (1815-1878), and the histury of tile 
Balkan stales (Cireeee, Scrbiin/Yugnslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania) sinec their winning of indcpendenec, to the end 
of the seeond World War. He fiirnishes n huge bibliography, and 
a well chosen assortnienl of phitesaaid maps. 

Siearns, Peter N., ICurtupt^aii Society iu ilpheaval; Social 
Hlsiory dnvi^ IHOO (New York: MaeiTiilian, 1967. $7.95; pa- 
perback, $4.95). As the study of history enters the 1970'h, it 
seems clear that the field with thy highest growth potential is so- 
cial history. T1ic scandalous indiffcrtnee of older scholars to such 
topics a^ population, clasH and fiirnily structure, schooling, .social 
iriobility, urbanization, the rites of life and death, and the status 
of wonicn is now being c orre elect > Pticr Stearns is a good exaniple 
of the mw breed of social hlstori^ins, and European Society in 
IJphmval is a clearly orgiinixed and comprehensive outline of 
nuiciern European sociul hislory from the French Revolution to 
the present day* Throughout, he eerUers his analysis on the im- 
pact of Uenio^raphic growth find iindustrialization on both rural 
and urbnn society. "The basic faci of European history since 
IHOO ha.s been an unprecedented social upheaval," an upheaval 
that has "left its niark on evyry nspcct of modern European 
history/* 
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Taylor, A. J. P., riic Ilabsburg Monarchy, 1H09--1918: 

A History of the Amirian Empire and Austria-Hungary [19421 
(rev, ed., New York: Mucmilian, 1948. Reprinted by New York: 
nunmniliuH, $5J(); Tarclibooks paperback, $2.45), The one 
Grciit Power in Europe thut hardly any American sludent of 
history kiiuws k AustrlLL There h no market for books about her, 
becnusc she has now dwindled to the size of Portugal or Bulgaria, 
and plays no role at all in contemporary international power 
Hlruggles. But for almost four centuries, Hubsburg Austria ruled 
central Europe. 

In this excellent study by A, J. P, Taylor, one of a small 
handful of good books available in English for any period cu 
Ihibsburg history, we follow the decline and faH of Austrian 
[;uw,;r from the appolntnienl of Prince Mettcrnich us foreign min= 
istci in 1809 to the linal dissolution of the empire in 19 18, Taylor 
dous not buy the arguincnt of many Austrophiles that the em- 
pire had a chance of succeeding. In an age of independent nation- 
stiUe-*. Habsburg Austria was a hopeless anachronism, a bundle 
of lands held together oniy by the imperial crown and the superior 
position granted to its Gernian (and after 1867 also its Hungar- 
ian) citizens. The subject Slavs, Rumanians, and others were not 
to be appeased. 'Inevitably, any concession came too late and 
was too little; and equally inevitably every concession produced 
more violent discontent. The national principle, once launched, 
had to work itself out to its conclusion.'' 

Taylor, A, J. P., The Origins of the Stconci World War 
(New York: Athencum, I96L $6.95; Premier papeiback, 
$0.95), The most controversiai of Taylor's many books is this 
one, in which he challenges the generally accepted doctrine that 
Nazi Germany and its FUhrer bear full resporsibility for the war 
that broke out in 1930. On the contrary, says Taylor, there is no 
hard evidence thtit Hider seriously planned a general European 
or world war. To be sure, he sought to nullify the hated Treaty 
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of Vcrsaillus (uul restore Cicriiiaiiy to tliu ranks uf the Circnt 
Powurs. as any German stntcsnian in an age uf luibridlccl nation- 
uliHiii would naturiiUy ^unt to do, and as many Wust^^rn ob- 
nervurs agreed he had the right to do. But thu war that came in 
I 939, "far froni hwing premcdilatuti, vvas a niistakc, the rusult uii 
both sides of dlpjoinntic bhandiTS," Only in 1941, after success 
on the Western frnnt hud guiiu to his head, did Hitler turn thi^ 
aeeklcntal war into a bid for imperial conquest on a grand scale, 
by aitacking his fornier ally Suviut Russia, 

Taylor has drawn us niuny hastile critics as a side of beef 
left out in the sun will draw IHuh, but he may v/cll be right. The 
hurror of Nazi war-time poMcios in occupiud Fiurope should not 
hlind us to the fairly ennventionul realities of thi.: uin-riKitinnal 
power ganie playtrd between 1936 and 1940, Sec rdso ,L 
VVheclur-Ik-nnett's Miisiich: Fwlogur fa Tmgccly (New York: 
I)uelU 1948) and Luurencu Lafore, The Knd of Glory^ An Inter- 
pn'tathm of the Orii^ins aj World VViir /I (Philadelphia: Llppin- 
eott, 1970. $5,95; paperbuck, $2,45), 

Tuchnian, Darbara W^.The Proud Towcn A Pimrah of 
the World before the War, 1890-^1914 (New York; Macmillan, 
1966. $7.95; Bantiini pjipcrbai'k, $1.45), 'The Great War of 
1914-18 lies like a band of scorehod earth dividing that time 
from ours. , , . This book is an attempt to discover the quality of 
the world froni which the Great War came,'' Tuchnian's interest 
centers not on die diplonuilic crises beloved by poHticnl historians 
hut on the texture of European and American society in the quar- 
ter-ceniury that preceded 1914, It was n proud, vital, explosive 
society, happy for the rieh, full of frustration for the poor. It was 
also a guilty society: ''u phenomenon of such extended mulig= 
nance as tin: Great War does not come out of a Golden Age." 

The f^roiui Tower is a masterpiece of popular history. It 
includes vivid sketelies of prev/ar English political life, the 
Anarchist movement, the Dreyfus case, the Hague peace con- 
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ruruncus of \HW iirul careur of the Cicrninti compoKor 

Kicluud SmuiHs, aiul the hocialists of the I 890^^19 1 4 criu Tucli- 
nian closes witii a falL^fii! s€k;nc: llic asHaHsination in a Paris ci\!6 
of jean Jaurcs. Me IkuI worked harder iluui any other leader of 
iniurnatiunai socialisni to persuade workers not to (iglilin the? 
event of a new "capitaliM^^ war. Me was shot on July 31, 1914, 
and World War One bufiuri the next day, 

Vnn Laiie, Theodory H.. Why Lcnlii? Why HiM^t A 
Rnippraisal oj the Rmsum Rvvnlution, 1900-1930 [1964) (2nd 
ed., Philadelphia: [Jppincatu 1971. $3.93; paperback. $2,45). 
1 his is a book of special tinporlanee to students of world liiHtory, 
It views 1917 no! only as an event in Russian and European his- 
ttiry. but as (he first in a msv entcgory of revolutions, ''the revolu- 
tion of the underdeveloped countries." Van Laue bases his coii- 
tention tin a further p(^int: Russia was not, despite all her efforts 
since I^eter the GreaU a Western eountry. The peeuliur Western 
Cdnihination of priviile and local initiative with national iiolitical 
discipline that made possible the rapid industrial progress of 
countries like Fngland and France did not exist in tsarist Russia 
and could not exist in ihe Russia ruled by Lenin and Stalin, Slatt^ 
planning and coercion hail to accomplish alone the tasks shared 
in the West by the "private sector/^ Tsnrism itself had InUiated 
this revolution of inaderniKation when Sergei Witte served an 
Minister of Finance (1892-1903) under Nicholas lb Urn ii and 
Stalin iinishcd what Witte had begun, and with the same basic 
instrument: the power of the oninipotent state. Marxism played 
no part at all after I9l7, except us window dressing to help lure 
imw^ary eustotners into the shop, 

The implication for today^s world is obvious. "Having 
pioneered the techniques of social control for the adoptmg of 
\vcstcrn teehnology, the Russian Conimunists can justly proffer 
the gist of their experience lo other peoples who find themselves 
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in Hinnilar straits. As a model of limited scope, they have not been 
unsuccassfui. Arnong the countries risen to statehood after the 
end of World Wur 1 1, we find hardly one which . , . has not dc- 
libcnUcly copied some feature of the Soviet system." 
II WnodhanbSmith, C, B,, The Reason Why 11954] (2nd 

cd., New York: McGraw, I97L $7.95; Dutton paperback, 
$1,95). Woodh^im-Smith's problem in this modern classic of 
milil;:!ry and bocid) history h to explain one of the great fiascos 
of all times; why a brigade of British light cavalry was ordered to 
attiick u position licuvily defended by Russian artillery during the 
Crimean War. * 'Theirs not to reason why/' wrote Tennyson, 
'Thc^irs but to do and die." The pointless doing and dying, the 
author diHCOVcrSj can be understood only by making a careful 
study of the personalities of the British commanders involved 
arid the ny stern by whicli commissions were acquired in the 
British urrny. Her analysis is convincing, her story^teiling 
powers are formidiible, 

Wright. Gordon, The Ordeal of Total Wnn I939-I945 
(New York: Harper, 1968. $8.95; Torchbooks paperback, 
$2.75). The twentieth and last volume in The Rise of Modern 
Eimrpv ^tnies, Wright's history of the second World War com- 
bines economy of means with breadth of view. In just over 300 
pag^^, he mirrntcs the military and political history of the war, 
nnulyies the ecortoniics of total war, discusses the contributions 
of propagunda and science, surveys German rule and under- 
grourid n^^istance in occupied Europe, and sums up the impact of 
the war on politics, society, though t^ and culture. Not to mention 
a 33-page bibHogrnphical essay! He offers no startling or bold 
new tnterprctations of the war, but he leaves his readers with no 
doubts that its ^'destructive impact on the continent of Europe 
probably exceeds that of any previous dlsustcr m the modern era.'* 
At the smm time, early postwar fears that the war marked ''the 
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end uf the European age" havo iurncd out to be premature. 
quurter^cuntury uher the conllict, one cnn no longer be sure that 
Buropc us a major Iocuh of power and of higli culture b extinct; 
the Jureiuiahs uf 1 945 hud failed to take accnunt of the recupera- 
tive powers of an old continent." 
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nine 



The World 

Since 

1945 



Anyoiic stnnding in the rmm of Berlin or Leningrad or Hiro- 
shiinu in the autumn of 1W5 might have hem tempted tOt s^m 
mclanchgly about the fate oi Hie modern world. Despite sil! the 
growing, all the deniocraU«i^g. nil the Industrializing, Europ*oiin 
civilization and its zealoua imitators the other contincrvt^ had 
managed to blow tliemser^^B up in an orgy of killing th^t siiU 
defies statistical analybis. In the future one could reasonably ex- 
pect another calamitous po^t^ar depression, another rogtid of 
fascist tyruntj^, and, flnalty, rmctcar Armageddon. 

Instead, western Europe recovered, the most dovust^ncd 
countries just as swiftly Xin least devastated, Soviet Russia, 
which suffered the worst imm duiing Hitler's war, also rt'lurncd 
to buoyant health. The p^r&a<5Utcd Jews staggered to ihei^ f^et 
and some of them built the taqg-drcamed Zionist national state 
in Palestine, The United Stut^^, where the Great Crash of 
had started, went from p^^ik to peak under admmistratjons of 
both parties. Japan, v^hm iildustry was almost wiped out, be- 
came an economic superpower and surpassed all but a few W^cst- 
ern countries. An enfattbtocl, feudaU warlord-ridden China 
changed almost avernight a feared and respected -^people's 
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democracy;' The colonitil populations of Asia and Africa threw 
off their white masters in wars and niovcmcnts of national libera- 
tion that rival in hefoism the struggles for independence of old 
America or old Europe. Pasclsin has not revived. The third 
World War has riot happeaed. 

So faft good. But of course the history of the world 
since 1945 has not been all roses. The other side of the picture 
is the Cold War and the unchecked nuclear arms race; the widen- 
ing gap between the industriall}' advanced and the industrially 
retarded countries; the first signs of an ecological crisis that rnay 
nullify all the gains of technology; a continuing uneasiness of 
spirit among all segments of the world's peoples; and social, 
economic, political, and cultural change still happening too fast 
for institutions or idcys to keep pace with it. Any fair-minded 
person looking at the world since 1945 in the coiitext of the early 
I97(Ts can say only one thing: it h still too early to be sure. We 
huvu won a temporary reprieve from disaster, but as any Greek 
tragedian could icll you, things nhvays look best just before the 
falL 

In this last chapter, the probleni of finding suitable books 
becomes a Utile more diftlcylt again. The number of indubitable 
classics shrinks. This is unavoidable. But I strongly believe that 
the study of world history cannot stop at this or that mysteriously 
chosen date. World history never stops, and the world historian 
(bless his tired feet!) Cdinnot afrord to stop running. We must 
even spare a little time in our studies and in our courses for aii 
earnest consideration of the "'foreseeable'' future^which^ in due 
course, will be just as dead and gone as the past we try to call to 
life today. 

Burruclough, CicofTie^', An Introcluctioii to Contcmpo* 
rai^ History (New York: Basic, 1965. Penguin paperback, 
SL45). Barracloiigh contends that Europe's once domlnaiit role 
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in ivorEd a^nirshias ended. windP up the "modern" or '-Euro- 
pean" era ill tie e My but tW begiii-nini of the en 
in the iB^^'s^wF^eti the ne^ sclentiric indiistriallsni of the late 
nimctceatfi c^iltug'y liiid trsnsforiiscd Eufopcan society and 
Eu ropeha <l r^ach^d out tm gmthe niie rest ot the planet under her 
wiEig. SinCc sTic could riOt jutain dionopolistic control of her 
science cirt^l techn-olpgy, the powrs set free at the close of 
th© nisiiite^nth c^ntuiy ^ere Inevitably acquirecl hy Amcricaj 
Af jrica.. ari ^1 Asia, Ira place pf ttic oiod^rn nge came the 'ton- 
tercipocary^' Dr '^postfiiocf ern " a^c at dccp^Ion ization^ mass de- 
ino>cracy. m m^ art and ILteratureuf social cominitnicnt. *'Be- 
twecn the Suez crtis of 18S2 and the Sy^z cxisis of 1956, the 
tiirn^J M c irclc; and thclnccrval the transitioii from one 
period of liistory to anotler took p3ace.'' Widdle-class Europej 
wit li her doar^'SeLiNnchantetl ae^thetes^ prpncLng fascist fuhrers, 
and loifty colonial ndinirListr^ton, find ceased to matter. '*The 
Euiopeim - h overj aJid ^ith it Che pre<lomi nance cf the 
old Euq'op^^tn scales of valued.'* 

BpiildiJig, Kcniietli g,, The IVleanlUg of the Twentietli 
Cewtiir^j 7he Crmr Trmsi^iort (iHcw Ycrk : Harper, 1964. 
$5 JO; Colophon paperback, $1 .95 p. This short bcok supplies 
an bci-siv^ an iilys is of prcse nt tcndcricics in "world GiviJizatioii 
imd a series of Wiirnings amd pr^scripli-ons for the future. 
Boddi^g regards che fweiiitlech ccatufy '^tlie middle period of 
a great tnirfticii jsi the state cf the h^iint^n riice^'* Just as human- 
kiriid iinad^ the trOTsi lion from barbarism to civiibation some 
fiv^ thoiusa^id years ago, nPw £t is niaWng the trandtion, pow- 
ered l>w in^dern s-cicoce, to "'postcivilizcd society,*' a world of 
autciiiu lioj3, plsiiet -wide loyal tiesand th« ri»lc CBoulding hopes) 
of peac e ar^tl reaso^n. 

BrC^m^^^. Norrnan, he Unjledl States and Indian Pakis^ 
lan^Bangl^d&gli [39531 frev.cd, CaintricJp, Mass. : Harvard 
U.P. ITO ■SI ioO; piiperback, S3,9'5). Except for a chapter on 
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US, rclatiom v^ith the subwoniinctit, this is a study of modern 
rndia and Pakistan; their trnditioiia! heritage, the effects of Brit- 
ish rules the inovcment for iiidependence, and their postwar his- 
tory. Three-quarters of the book deals with the postwar period, 
riievitably, much of Brown's narrative ccntefs on the partition of 
British India intc two hostile states, with its tragic accornpani- 
mcnt of race riots and mass migrations of peoples on a scale that 
stuns the mind. The partition ''struck the subcontinent where it 
lived. It disrupted its ccoiioiny, its comiiiunicationSj its admin- 
istration, h weakened ii^ defence. It divided it into mutiially 
antipathetic and suspicious nations, with i\ clnshing cultural dis- 
cord inherited from a long past. , _ It was, in fact, a subconti- 
ncntnl disaster/' Bro\¥a also exaniincs the dofnegtic politics of 
India mid Pakistun, their social problems, ccononiic life, aiid for- 
eign aflairs. The cuirent edition includes m account of the emer- 
gence of the newly- indepenclent state of Bangladesh, formerly 
East Pakistan. 

Brzuzifiski, Zblgniev^ K„ The Soviet Bloc: Unm cmd 
Canllict [196DJ (rev. ed., Cumbridfc, Mass.: Harvard" UP.. 
1967. $15.00; piiperback, $3j5). Brzezinski's aim m this book 
is to study the relations among the states of the Comiminist 
"camp" since the second World War. His special jntercst is the 
interaction of Comniunist ideology arid the political institutioiis 
of the Coniniunist eoiintries. The Sitio^Sovlet conflict, he writes, 
has been for internationd Coin munis m '*a tragic disaster, com- 
purable in some respects to the split in c iiristiunity several cen- 
turies ago,^' Peking now^ rivals Moscow, and rriost of Russians 
former satellite stcites have beconic *^jiinior allies.^^ Soviet power 
remains, but only as one actor among several in aii increasingly 
(iplex intcrn£itlonal system. 

Cranksliaw, Edward, Khrughchevi A Career (New York: 
Viking, 1966, $7.50; Compass paperback, $2.75). S. 
Khrushchev for nearly a decade filled the powr vacuuiii Wtby 
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the death of Joseph Stalin. Under his rule, Russia was *-de- 
Stallnized;' the Hungarian revolution was Jiuppressed, new al- 
liaiices were forged in the Caribbeaii ancl the Middle Eastj China 
]|*ft the Soviet bloc, Soviet prov^aiions in Berlin and Cuba 
threatened to ignite World War Three, better relations ^¥ere estab- 
lished with the United States, Soviet control of eastern Europe 
^as relaxed, and Russia amazed the vvorld by gaining a long lead 
in the ''space rare," 

The British journalist Edward Crankshaw's biography of 
the man at the top was not^ one suspects, the most difficult bool 
in the world to write. Very mMchuiilUe Staliiij Khrushchey iTiade 
110 mystery of himself. Unsophisticated, colorfuU outiipoKen^ by 
turns ruihiess and humani;, he lingers in meinory like a RiissiM 
Harry Truman. Crankshaw gives hinn only Hniitcd credit for the 
letter features of his regime. Although he becaniej at the end, 
something of a real statesman, BCJirushchcv reniained the pris- 
oner of his own past. ''He moved backwards into the future, try- 
ing to stand at bay, but always giving ground to the forces he h.inv 
mli, to his own gruater glory, had unloosed."" 
m Eichelberger, Clark M^, UNi The First Twenty-Five 

Yea:s L1965] (4th ed., New york: Harper, 1970. $5.95). The 
iiuthor of this short book on the wrk of the United Nations Is one 
%)f the U,N/s staunchest defenders. Ke di^s not mince his words: 
during the last quarter-century^ "the decisive factor for world 
peace has been the United NationB, It has made the difference 
lictween the uneasy pence in ^hich the \vorld has lived and a 
third world war." Even the Cuba missile crisis, Eichelberger 
feels, would have ended in war without the intervention of the 
Security Council and the ^pod oiTiccs of St^crt^tary -General 
U Thant. His book reviews the peace-keepiiig role of the U,N,; 
studies its record in disarrnament, humaii rights, and economic 
4ind social assisiunec; and recoinnieiids ways of making it sig- 
Tiificantly stronger in future years. 
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Eniersori, Rupert, Frani Empire to Natioiii The Rise to 
S&liMmertimt of Asian and Africam reopl^s (Cambridge, Mass. ■ 
HarVfird 1J,P.^ 1960. $12.00; Beacon paperback, S2.95). This is 
not m much a history of the collapse of liiropean Imperialism 
as an analysis of tlie pattern of nation-building in postmr Asia 
add Africa. The key dcvelopnient in Emerson's view^ has been 
the rise of u liuropean-type nationalisnn. The West has lost its 
colonies but it ''has scored an extraordinary triumph in that it is 
iTiorc tha^n ever the model to which other countries look in their 
drive for development/' Summarizing the Afro- Asian response 
to the West^ Emerson discerns three phases : an initial xenophobic 
reaction agaiiist everything Western, illustrated by the Boxer 
Rebellion and the Mnhdist revolt iii the Sudan; a period of self- 
hiirniliating acceptance of Western .,lv)' 'orlty; and the ''nation- 
alist sy ntliesis^' of recent decades^ -rhc n Asians and Africans have 
recovered pride in their heritage, bu t the sanie time seek to 
follow the Western example ^ y ^ v^elcping inodern industrialized 
rmticn-stst^s. On the whole, natioiiLlim has been a constructive 
force, but Emerson hopes that the nfiw nations will not *tollovv? 
the ruinous course of their cantanJcerous predecessors upon the 
national stage" by engaging In vicious fratriLidal wars 

Falk, Eich*ird A., This Endlaiigiied Planet? Pra^p€f/.v and 
Froima!^ jor Hiiman Survival (New Tork: Ranavmi. ^^^^^ 
$ 8.95; ^^Intage paperback, $2.95) , RicliMrd A. Fuik i^. a pvoics- 
sor of intematbnal law at Priricetonj and a major figure in con- 
tertiporary thinking about world legal and political order. In this 
vitally importimtbook, he reaches bcyoiid the problerns of inter- 
national lavv to assess the crisis in our civilization us a ^holc: the 
threats pomd by "the mi system;* hut also the towering dangers 
ofwrld overpc^pulation, the depletiun of natural HiurceSj and 
the geneial deterioration of the enviroiiniuiiia. iuu-support sys- 
tems of ^'spaceship cartfi." He sketches designs for a mvf world 
order that could bring these dangers under control \^^ithout nece> 
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sarily creating a world govemiiicnt in the ciassic sense of the 
tenii, More rudicul prcscriptioim may be studied in tvvo books 
• of my awn: W. Warren Wagar, The City of Mmu Prophedes 
of a Worid Civilization in Twentieth-Century Thoitglir (Boston; 
Houghton, 1963. Penguin paperback, $1.65)5 aiid BuiMing t!ie 
City of IVIaiii Outlines of a World Civilizaiion (New York : Cffoss- 
man, 197L $10.00; Frecmaii paperback, $3.25). 

FitzGeraldi Frances, Fife In the Lakci The Vieinamese 
and the Americans in Vietnam (Boston: Little, 1972. $12,50). 
"Fire in the Lake" is the class leal Chinese image of revolution, 
from the / Chin^ or ''Book of Ctuinges," Throughout tills illumi- 
naling study of the Vietnam wrand its place in Vietnamese his- 
tory, the author stresses the rootsof the eonflict in the political and 
Intellectual traditions of the Vietnamese people. She linds that 
even the Communists, both in the North and in the South, fit the 
ancient mould closely. 

The first half of her book reviews the history" of Vietnam 
and the outbreak of the revolution In South Vietnam during the 
Dieni regime. In the second half, she follows the Americanization 
of the wnr from the Kennedy years to the spring of 197L Tlie 
inassive U-S. presence in South V^ietnam, she believes^ made 
eventual national unification untler revolutionaty leadership all 
the more certain. The Americans ''destroyed the economic hm^'' 
of the South, as well as the regional political groups thai held out 
against uniticntion. 'They have . . . Ilatiened the local cthiiic, 
religious and cultural peculiarities beneath a uniforni, liational 
disaster/' Soon the time ^iU iirrive ' for the narrow flame of 
revolution to cleanse the lake of Vietn amese society from the 
corruption and disoroer of the Air^?rican war/' Good ucconnts 
of the earlier war against the French are avaiij'ilc" i^i I'llen J. 
Hamnier,The Struggle for Indochina, 1940-19S5i yietnam and 
the French Experience 11954] (rev. ed., Stanford: Stanford U,Pm 
1966. SI aOO; paperback, S2.95), and Bernard B. Fall, The Two 
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■Viet-Namst A Political antl Military Analysis [1963] (3rd e4,. 
New York: Praoger, 1967. SlO.OO). 

Hatch, John, A Hlitoty ot Postwar AMca (New York: 
Praeger, 1965. $10.00; paperback, $3.95). "The African po- 
litical revolution has been the most dramatic international phe- 
noinenon siRce the war. Within a few years mors than thirty new 
nations were born." Several others have come Into existence since 
this book was written, but it remains a convenient survey of the 
politics of liberaticn in postwar Africa. Hatch sees the African 
independence movements as primarily "anti-colonial " not "na- 
tionalist." Nationalities in the European sense \^cfe not a feature 
of the African political landscape, but Africari politicians chose 
to accept the boundaries drawn by the colonial powers "rather 
than confuse their mavemcnts by trying to deftne new national 
units." The way was lud by Ghana, 'which achiaved independence 
in 1957. "It was Kwame Nkrutnah and his culleagues;' Hatch 
notes, "who had both set the coinpass and forced the pace." For 
the problems faced by the new African countries since the win- 
ning of independence, two exceUcnt books are Basil Davidson, 
Which Way Alrlca?: The Search for a New Sacieiy [1964] ( 3rd 
cd., Baltimore: Penguin, 1971. Paperback, $1.95), and Ruth 
First, Power in Africa (New York: Pantheon, 1970, $10.00; 
Penguin paperback, $2.95). 

Hopkins, Harry, Egypt, the Crudbles The Unfinished 
Revolution in the Arab World (Boston: Houghton, 1970, 
$10.00). Most Westerners are infected, as Harry Hopkins points 
out, by a new anti-Seniitism aimed not at Jew& but at Arabs, and 
nbovc all at the people of Egypt. Admiration for Israel and fears 
for her safety in the face of Arab threats of extermination make 
it almost impossible for the typical ^\^esterner, Jewish or Gentile, 
to understand the Egyptian point of v icw in the Arab-Israeli con- 
frontation or to look with any real synipathy on the achievements 
of Arab socialism in Egypt since the revolution that sent King 
Farouk packing in 1952. 
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In a vivid account of Egyptian history in the postrevo- 
lutionao? generation, Hopkins gives his readers a chance to see 
**tlie other side'' of the argument, to rectify "the more persist 
tent distortions of the lens through which we have lately been in 
the habit of eyeing the Arab world:,'' Most of his book Is devoted 
to studies of the politicai, momU cconornic, and cultural modern- 
izaiior cjf Hgypt under Nasser, which he compares favorably to 
the progre^^s made by html during the same period. There are 
also several chapters on Eg^ptiaMsraeli relations. Throughout, 
Hopkins tends to agree, although not slavishly, with the policies 
of the Nasser regime. He favors the establishment of a multina- 
tional state In the eastern Mediterranean, a new Levantine state 
purged of ''narrow nationalism'' and Zionist apartheid, in which 
Jews, Christians, and MusHms can work together toward com- 
nion goals. 

Hurewitz, J. C, Middle East Politics: The Military Di- 
mension (New York; Praeger, 1969. $11 JO; paperback, $4,95). 
During the Middle Ages, iii both Christendom and Islam, states 
were created by warriors. Only in the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries did the models of the ''bourgeois'- and "prole- 
tariari" state ernergc, polities made and run by civilians, although 
they sometimes had to stage a violent revolution to win power. 
Even Lenin, Stalin, Mussolini, nnd Hitler were civilians. In the 
post- 1945 world, there has becn-perhaps ominously— a trend 
toward military states once again, not only in Latin America, 
where they were common in the nineteenth century, but in 
Africa and Asia as well. 

In this comprehensive suxvey, J. C Hurewitz looks at 
the phenomenon of military pgUtliCS in the Middle East since 
World War Two, He explores te rootF in the Islamic and Euro- 
pean traditions, studies the mpmi of the Cold War, discusses 
armies as agencies of social change in the Middle East, and 
furnishes a country-by-country review of political-miiitary in- 
teraction in ei^teen Middle Eastern states. Only three of these 
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are found to be -'non-military republics" (Israel, Lebanon, and 
Tunisia), and one of the three (Israel) is aptly labeled a '-gar- 
rison democracy." This is a brilliant and sophisticated book, in 
which the author skillfully integrates political, military, social, 
economic, and even intellectual history. 
# Lukacs, John, A New History of the Cold War [1961] 

(3rd ed., Garden City, N.Y,: Doubleday, 1966. Anchor paper- 
back, $2,50). The Cold War, writes Lukacs, began in 1945-47 
when Germany and most of Europe were divided into American 
and Soviet spheres of influence. Stalin seized the opportunity to 
create an empire of satellite states in his sphere, moved not by 
considerations of Marxist ideok>f.»y but by an expansive Russian 
nationalism that the United States at flrst naively tolerated and 
then hastily sought to counter The struggle reached a turning 
point in 1956, when the United States refused to risk general 
war to save Hungary. In 1962 Soviet Russia showed a similar 
disinclination to fight for her missile bases in Cuba. Since then 
the Cold War has undergone ''decrystallization," thanks to the 
nuclear balance of terror, the rift between Russia and China, 
and the gradual corrosion of the Iron Curtain as the eastern 
European people*s democracies ]iberaH5:t: their regimes and re- 
store trade links with the West. 

A Hungarian who emigi'aied to the United States in 
1946, Lukacs makes little attenipt to conceal his anti-Comm_u- 
nist, anti-Russian bias. The Western position is also forcefully 
Elated by David Rees in The Age of Contalnmenti The Cold 
War, I945--I965 (New York: St. Ma^tin^s, 1967. S5. 95; paper- 
back, S2.25). The Soviet view receives a more favorable read- 
ing in D. F. Fleming, The Cold War and Its Origins, 1917^1960 
(2 vols.. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1961. $17.95 the set). 

Myrdal, Gunnar, Asian Draniai An Inqmry into the 
Poyerty of Natiom (3 vols.. New York: Twentieth Century, 
1968. 3 vols., Pantheon paperback, $10.00 the set. Abridged as 
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/^n Approach to the A^sian Drama, Methodological and Theo- 
reticaU New York; Random, 1970. Vintage paperback^ S3,95^ 
Shorter abridgement by Scth King under original title. New 
York: Pantheon, 1972, $10.00; Vintage puperback, $L95). 
This is the sort of book that will use up every rainy day of your 
vacation, and perhaps a few of the sunny ones* too. Abridge- 
ments are available, but the corriplete vvprk with its three volumes 
and 2,284 pages^ written by the eminent Swedish economist 
Gunnar Myrdal in collaboration with a large staff of research 
workers and consultants, is the most ambitious public report 
ever filed on what some people would call the number one 
problem of the postwar era: the steadily widening gap between 
the rich and poor nations of the world, 

In spite of its lengthy Asian Drama does not cover all 
the "underdeveloped'' countries. Myrdal limited his attention to 
South Asia-India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, Thailand, 
Indonesia, and the Philippines, Within this area, the Indian ex- 
perience is studied with special thoroughness. Political prob- 
lems and economic realities are the topics of the first volume; 
the second investigates economic planning, labor, and popula- 
tion; health, education, and welfare are surveyed in the third. 

Myrdal suggests that solutions for Asia's poverty will not 
be found unless all concerned realize that ''the basic ^t'^ial and 
economic structure of the countries of South Ania is radically 
difTerent from that existing in advanced Western cuuntrics.'' Ho 
attacks the short-sighted and ignorant aid policies of the West 
and the failure of leadership in the underdeveloped countries 
themselves. His proposals for change are summed up in a 
more recent book. The Challenge of World Povertyi A Warhl 
Anti-Poverty Program in OLAtUne (New York: Pantheon^ 1970, 
$8.95; Vintage paperback, $2.95), which also reviews the main 
points made in Asian Dtanm. 

Myrdal, Jan, -and Gun Kessle, Chinese Journey (New 
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York: Pantheon, 1965. $9.95; Beacon paperback, $2,95). Jn 
1962 two Swedcs-^the wrner jan Myrdal and his artif;t-wife Omi 
Kessle— were given permSssion to spend a year living in a srnall 
village in northwestern ChiniL During this time, they al§o tfavcled. 
in Inner Mongolia and on tJie Burma Road, Chinese Jaurmy h 
an nnpressionistic report of what they saw, with photo^aphs by 
Kessle and notes by MyrdaJ. ''The pictures,'' Myrdal adniits, 
''are the most important part of the whole; my text is bag^d on 
the diary I kept during ihm^ journeys. This is no 'objective' de- 
scription. It is personal But not private.'' 
• Paton, Alan, The Land and People of Souifchi Atkm 

[1955] (rev. ed., Philadelphia: Uppincott, 1972, $3.95). South 
Africa's best known writer, the author of Cry, the Behi^ci^- 
Caimiry, introduces the Republic and its people, Althougli 
billed as a juvenile, this h a book that has much to offer readers 
of any age. Concise, accurate, and fair-minded, but with many 
personal observations scattered along the %vay, it is perhaps the 
best short guide to life in the Republic of South Africa, now 
available. 

Ruiz, Ramon E., Cubas The Making of a Revotumn 
(Amherst, Mass,: of Mass, Press, 396S. $6,00; Norton 
paperback, $1.65). Many Americans see Cuba today as UUl& 
more than a bridgehead of world Communism in the Western, 
hemisphere. But the Revolution of 1959 was an event m Cvfym^ 
as well as Communist, history. Ramon Ruiz has written a 
straightforward study of th^ political, economic, and ideological 
background of Castro's rise to power, from the ninclconth 
century onward. The Cmtm revolution^ he points out, *'r^pre- 
sented no sharp break with fhe past.-' Even the tactics of guerrilla 
warfare adopted by Castro's forces in 1956 --followed a blueprint 
that dated back to the nineteenth century." Ruiz also stresses the 
importance of anti-Americanism In the Cuban political tradillan. 
Cuba's long dependence on the United States "had a delet^nOus 
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effect on the Cuban mind. It engendered frustration nnd rage, 
especially among the young, over the island's inability to ,iivel 
alone on the road to nationhood," The texture of Cuban life since 
1959 is studied in Rolando E, Bonachea and Nelson P. Valdes, 
eds., Cuba In Revolution (Garden City, N.Y,: Doubleday, 1972. 
Anchor paperback, $2.95). 

Safran, Nadav, The United States and Israel (Oim- 
bridge, Mass.; HarvardU.P., 1963. $8.50). Like most other vol- 
umes in Harvard's excellent but mistltled series The American 
Fordsn Policy Lihrnry. Safran's has little to say about the United 
States, Only two chapters deal specifically with U.S.-Israeli 
relatlons~and in vievv of Israers close ties with America, these 
£irc chapters that might appear in any general book on Israel. 
Sarran begins with a discussion of the historic Jewish claim to 
Palestine, the dynamics of modern Zionism, and the poHtical 
origins of Israel from the Balfour Deciaration to 1947, In the 
chapters that follow, he examines the country and its people, the 
pattern of politics, economic life, national defense, and foreign 
I policy. He has also written From War to War: The Arab-lsraeU 
Confrontation, 1948-1967 (New York; Pegasus, 1969. $10,00; 
paperback, $2.95). a comprehensive history of the Arab-Israeli 
crisis that includes a full account of the Six Days' War of 1967. 
I Sampson, Anthony, The Anatoiiiy of Europe; A Guide 

/e> the Workings, Imtitutlons arid Character of Contemporary 
Western Europe (New York: Harper, 1969, $7.95; Colophon 
paperback, $2.45). What arc au pair girls? How does the Com- 
mm. Market really work? What is European television like? 
Why are the left-wing parties in trouble? Who are Europe's 
campus radicals and what do they want? In which European 
countries is the most English spoken? These are a few of the 
many questions you will find answered in Anthony Sampson's 
survey of western Europe in the 1960's. Although it is fiUl of 
interwting bits of miscellaneous information, tne book also has 
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a more serious pai-posc: to measure the extent of western 
Eurr^^^>^ progress toward integration in the pDStwar era. The 
. .,; fy is also the underlying theme of a strikingly 

' tiucli shorter volume, The European Renaissance 
. j945 (New York: Harcourt, 1970. $6,95; paperback, 
Si.Vi), by the French educator and historian Maurice Crouzet. 

Schram, Stuart Mao Tse-^tung (New York: Simon, 
1967, $7,93; Penguin paperback, $L65). Schram's biography 
of Mao is far from definitive. A career like Mao's, which spans 
more than half a century, and occupies a place in Chinese his- 
tory comparable to the pluee in Russian history of Lenin and 
Stalin combined, cannot be digested in a book of 350 pages. But 
Schram is a serious scholar, and his interpretation of Mao's 
thought and character rings true. He concentrates, wisely 
enough, on Mao's years as a revolutionary leader, leaving only 
three chapters for the period since 1949. 

The man who takes shape in his narrative and analysis is 
u tough, intransigent, willful warrior, an exponent of ^^milltary 
romanticism," an extreme nationalist whose ^^primary concern 
remains, as it has always been, the fate of China/' In sharp con-^ 
trast to the Russian revolution, which was led from the first by 
the Bolshevik party created by Lenin, the Maoist revolution has 
been dominated by the Chinese Red Army. Mao himself has 
always displayed a^^guerrilla mentality^ never forgetting that he 
came to powrr by building an army from the flesh and blood of 
the Chinese masses, and by using it skillfully in wars against 
both Chiang Kai-shek and the Japanese that lasted nearly twenty 
years. War for Mao T^;e-lung is ^^the supreme adventure and 
the ^;iipreme test of human cour- nnd human will/' For a bi- 
ography more sympnthetic to ' gifted Chinese writer, 
sec Han Suyin, Tht mi)rm^^ • .-^^"^ nMung ami the 
Chinese Rvyaltaion^ I893^-I9'i^ , Boston: Little, 1972. S12,95). 

Seton Watson, Hugh, The East European RevoluHon 
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[1951] C3rd ed., New Y^^k: Pmcger, 1956, $6.50; papfrhack, 
$3,95). From the Ammkm and western European paint of 
view, the one indisputabte md unforgivoble crime commWdd by 
Stalinist Kmm after 1943 was its forcible conversion of Poland, 
Chechoslovakia, and iwenil other eastern European cwrttrigs 
into Bolshevized satellite sta^tes, Hugh Seton-Watson'i book, 
written during the coUmt years of the Cold War, is still % imM 
summary of the revoluti^A*^^ changes imposed on the countries 
of eastern Europe betww the end of World War Two ot4 the 
death of Stalin, It opens with a study of the social and polStical 
structure of eastern Europe before 1939 and a detailed account 
of its participation in ih^ft Wr. Seton-Watson then tufrts to the 
period after 1945: the %mmm of power by Communist r'Sprnes 
in Pohrmd, Czechoslovakia, Hungary^ Rumania, Bulgaria^ Yugo- 
slavia, and Albania; mommio recovery and state piaani^g; so- 
cial and religious poliqy; ^4 the machinery of governmmt 

• Snow, Edgar, Other Side of the Riven Red China 
Today (New York: Rmimn, 1962, Revised as Red CMwil To- 
day, New York: Random, 1970, $20.00; Vintage piip^irback, 
$3.45). Edgar Snow is fcmAus as the American correspondent 
who was the first Westerner to interview Mao Tse-tuttg during 
the civil war of the 1930'^ between Mao's Communists mi the 

• Nationalist governmerit of Chiang Kai-shek. His Red Sm over 
China [1937] (rev, cd., Nm York; Grove, 1968. $10,00; Black 
Cat paperback, $2,4S) is m important document in th^ early 
history of Chinese Comrriviwism. In The Otfwr Side of tfw iRiver, 
he gives his impressions of tive months of travels in Maoist China 
in the summer and mmm of I960, He visited fowimn of 
China's twenty-two provinces, interviewed more than ,^QV^nty 
leaders including M^o artd Chou En-lai, and returnt^d with 
enough material for a sb^lf books. 

As may be exp^ctftcl^ he liked most of what he saw in the 
new China. He does not toubt that Mao is a dictator, but he 
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' nw..= ilitl the (..'hiricsc pco- 

^ - IJOsscs'^H, The pruscMl |:nv 
t^rnnuMif ^ IS !u?i , ■ ! imic in a iliflerrn! and k-sur 

nr >!}c;>ier dci'iue. .!.t ^V,;ily us^d its ^Mwcr fur more un- 
\\vh\v\Ki\ ainiN, iind ^VJ!h !k iier resiihs, ilinn (he u^nupi tynruiy 
H nvurtlnrw. in liiuMm to repnrls nf his nilrrviL'ws with Mao /md 
rhnii, Snow I. ikes iis Uiious^h larhnies. coniiiiiines, school;,, 
nparinieni buildinys; discus^-s the narU leadership, mhiorities 
polieiLS. uulUJr.sl life: and ipurh .r,,. l^his is a sympathetic, 
cntcrfaiiiiri!', encycjupe(hr. but m; v ^HM trait of contemporary 
( hina. 

S/ul . 7ad. The Ui., ^ of iJtvvohilHin: iMiin A^n.nra 
'/nihjv(inrr r^mnv\\^}f)^\ fr^v. r<! Ynrl; ; Pracjter, 

i*^o:M. An ineeersihic sociji rcvokuion i- jloiH,^ phice in post- 
wat I aim A^s.a/.v. wnles 1;id S/u!^ ai lenuKaacy^s ur|icnt 
eiiallcni^c 7s - '-monstratc that a free so. lU)' r ji M)Ive its basic 
social, hnman. and cconoriiic problems as m or belter than 
a (/onmiuni'i police state/' I his is a respcei, ; lonrnnhstN report 
on I.atin Ai i I'.-a in die jy^O's and early MibnWdemocracy 
and tnelaiorshiH, popuhition i-rowth, the survival of mass poverty 
and colonial Icn Jalisni, the Cuban Revolution, and the Alliance 
for Propress. Althou-Ii reeogniKing the need fur rapid suciucL- 
ntMnie ehanue, Szulc agrees vdth the architects of John F. Ken^ 
netly's Ijtiin American policy that such change must come 
abom ^Memocratically;^ lie applauds U.S. efTtms to eontain 
Castroism and stimuiatc economic growth through eolhibora- 
tion with Iiiieral, rLforiiiMiiindcd, middle^lass iiovemments such 
as (hat of former President Hcluardu Frei w Chile. 

Wcrth. Alexander, Do Caiille: A Poliiical Bioi^rapliy 
^New York: Simon. 1966, $7.50; Penguin paperback. $1.65), 
In a hook on modern France puhlished in 1956, Alexander 
W erth described Ch nies de CjauIIe as ^^a noble anachronism." 
li.is biography, written while the Cieneral was serving as the 



(irst prcsulciit uf the fMllh Rc[)iil)!ic, Ik: ^ -^^ ' ^^'^ woid^. 

Ciaullc i!ii|.»hl like to "ifijpci • Miriio ilit: heir of the .ud Kir(ii.s 
i)f rViince;' biiL he nisn ^^wants to be the rukr nf a thinoughly 
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